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Hardware  crashes  are  a  reality. 


Maximize  reliability  with  IP  Clustering. 

Reliable  connections  are  essential  for  business 
in  the  real  world.  Nokia  takes  the  reliability 
and  scalability  of  VPNs  to  new  heights  by 
clustering  gateways  at  the  IP  level.  Our 
patented  technology  provides  true  dynamic 
load  balancing,  active  session  failover  in  less 
than  a  second,  and  easy  expandability  without 
downtime.  Management  is  simplified,  and  end 
users  get  the  security  of  IPSec. 


Nokia  appliances  are  preconfigured  to  a 
range  of  industry  standards,  rigorously  tested, 
delivered  ready  for  installation,  and  easily 
serviced.  Our  First  Call  -  Final  Resolution 
support  provides  a  central  point  of  contact 
for  global  technical  expertise,  from  hardware 
to  third-party  software.  So  you  can  focus 
on  your  clients'  needs,  as  well  as  your 
network's.  For  a  broader  perspective,  visit  our 
website  at  www.nokia.com/internet/na  or 
call  us  at  1-800-582-2823. 

Welcome  to  the  real  world. 
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Your  Virtual  Private  Network  goes  live 
All  is  secure  on  the  network. 


Discover  all  that's  possible  on  the  Internet. 
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any  disruption.  This  standardized  enterprise  architecture  allows  you  to  seamlessly  integrate 
voice,  video,  wireless  and  data  applications  on  a  single,  scalable  network. This  includes  new  and 
existing  technologies  alike.  Whether  you're  building  your  enterprise  network  or  extending  it  with 
Cisco  Powered  Network  services,  take  advantage  of  the  tools  below  to  get  it  done  right. 


Cisco  Systems 
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Internet  Generation™ 


Learn  About  Security 


Newsletter  Sign-up 


Join  Discussion 
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Will  your  data  survive 

even  if  your 
building  doesn’t?" 


We  can't  prevent  floods  or  fires.  Nor  can  we  stop  hardware  failures  or  power  outages.  But 
we  do  know  how  to  keep  your  mission-critical  data  available,  through  disasters  big  and  small. 
Double-Take®  software  provides  continuous,  real-time  replication  to  an  offsite  location.  It 
means  data  and  application  failover/recovery.  And  Double-Take  supports  Windows®,  Solaris®, 
and  NetWare®  servers. 


See  for  yourself  why  Double-Take  is  recommended 
by  Compaq *,  Dell*,  Microsoft*,  IBM*  and  Hewlett- 
Packard*.  We  may  not  be  able  to  save  your 
corporate  headquarters,  but  with  Double-Take, 
your  customers  won't  know  it's  gone. 


Double  -Take 
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Call  NSI  Software  at  888-674-9495  or  visit  www.nsisoftware.com/cio 
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Some  things  just  can’t  be  Monitored  and  Controlled. 


At  least  INRANGE  gives 
you  the  power  to  keep  your 


100%  network  availability.  Dependable 
quality  of  service.  Odds  are  they’re  your  chief 
worries.  Relax.  INRANGE  makes  these 
elusive  goals  reality.  Introducing  Universal 
TouchPoint™  (UTA)  with  NetLook™  -  the  only 
service  level  management  solution  that  gives 
you  the  flexibility  to  access,  monitor,  control, 
and  restore  any  part  of  your  network.  Any 
time,  from  anywhere.  From  circuit  level  to 
application  level. 

UTA  with  NetLook  does  what  an  army  of 
technicians  with  test  gear  and  a  dozen 
probes  would  do.  if  you  could  afford  them. 
It  shows  you  any  WAN  or  LAN  circuit, 
whenever  you  tell  it  to.  and  lets  you  fix 
trouble  spots  -  from  dropped  links  to 
potential  bottlenecks  and  brownouts  - 
before  they  become  problems.  Which  means 
network  performance  and  availability  stay 
right  where  you  need  them.  Now,  if  you 
could  just  say  the  same  about  her. 

Simplify  service  level  management  with 
INRANGE.  Call  877-627-9855  today,  or  visit 
www.inrange.com/UTA  to  obtain  our 
technology  update.  NetLook:  Application  QoS. 
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BUILDING  AN  E-BUSINESS 
INFRASTRUCTURE 
ISN’T  BRAIN  SURGERY. 

IT’S  MUCH  HARDER. 


THE  AVERAGE  DOCTOR  is  given  fourteen 
years  to  master  the  intricate  art  of  brain  surgery. 
To  manage  the  implementation  of  an  e-business 
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a  corporate  concern.  That’s  why  even  non-technical 
types  need  to  understand  the  basics. 

So  here  they  are.  Customers,  salespeople  and 
partners  all  want  more  information  and  more  service. 
But  as  more  Web-based  services  are  introduced, 
the  demands  on  your  systems  increase.  Databases, 
company  Web  sites  and  back-end  applications 
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phones  and  PDAs  need  to  talk.  It’s  enough  to  make 
neurosurgery  look  almost  manageable. 
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flexible  and  capable  of  running  everything  from 
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and  as  open  as  it  is  powerful.  Our  storage  systems: 
capable  of  turning  forgotten  data  into  a  competitive 
advantage.  And  our  e-business  specialists:  over 
60,000  individuals  with  experience  of  over  20,000 
successful  engagements. 

Remember.  Medulla  oblongata:  hard.  Integrated 
e-business  infrastructure:  harder.  So  take  advantage 
of  the  best  help  you  can  get.  Call  800  426  7080 
(ask  for  infrastructure)  or  visit  ibm.com/e-business 
for  our  latest  white  paper. 
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We’re  changing  the  way  the  world  looks  at  information. 
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need  to  collect,  organize  and  deliver  vital  information  of  all  kinds. 

Taking  complex  information  distributed  across  an  entire  enterprise 
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WHICH  IS  WHY 
we  just  call  it 
BLACK  ROCKET: 


Don't  let  the  catchy  name  fool  you. 
Genuity's  Black  Rocket ”  is  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  eBusiness  Network  Platform 
that  combines  critical  network 
services  with  our  own  high-speed, 
Tier  1,  fiber-optic  global 
network  into  a  single, 
secure,  scalable  founda¬ 
tion  on  which  to  run  your 
applications.  It  integrates 
Managed  Hosting,  Access, 

Transport  and  Security  in  one 
ready-to-launch  package. 

Reducing  the  complexity, 
time  and  cost  of  building 
and  deploying  your  eBusiness. 

But  if  you  checked  out  the 
schematic  to  the  left,  you  already 
know  that. 

Genuity's  Black  Rocket  also 
gives  you  single-source  accounta¬ 
bility.  Once  your  eBusiness  is  up 
and  running,  Black  Rocket ”  provides 
a  secure,  managed  and  resilient 


environment  with  24/7  technical 
support  and  proactive  monitoring  in 
Genuity's  state-of-the-art  Network 
Operations  Center.  All  backed  by  a 
comprehensive  Service  Level  Agree¬ 
ment  assuring  uptime. 

Of  course,  there  are 
some  things  you  can't  see 
in  a  schematic.  Like  our 
"Rocket  Engineers"  who 
can  provide  a  strategic 
plan  for  launching  your 
eBusiness  initiatives,  so 
that  your  project  runs 
smoothly  from  the  start. 
And  by  partnering  with  industry 
powerhouses  for  best-of-breed 
applications,  systems  integration 
and  technologies,  Genuity  can 
deliver  turnkey  managed  solutions 
to  meet  your  needs. 

Put  this  kind  of  thinking  to  work 
on  your  eBusiness.  Visit  genuity.com/ 
blackrocket  or  call  1-800-GENUITY. 


Black  Rocket “ 
is  Genuity's 
eBusiness 
Network  Platform. 


A  BRIEF 
HISTORY 


In  1969,  BBN 
was  hired  by  the  U.S. 

government  to 
develop  the  ARPAnet, 
the  forerunner 
of  the  Internet. 


INTERNETWORKING 


In  1 997,  BBN  was 
acquired  by  GTE,  the 
company  that  created 
our  high-speed, 

1 7,500-mile,  Tier  1, 
fiber-optic  network. 

GENUiTY 

In  2000,  GTE 
Internetworking  became 
an  independent 
company,  renaming 
itself  Genuity. 
Today,  we  offer  a  vast 
array  of  managed 
Internet  services, 
including  Black  Rocket. 
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You'll  find  Fujitsu  companies  like  Amdahl,  DMR 
Consulting,  ICL  and  Glovia  International 
around  the  globe.  Tapping  new  markets  and 
cultures.  Offering  a  full  range  of  IT  and 
telecommunications  solutions.  Providing  local, 
personalized  sen' ice.  So  wherever  your  customers 
are,  whatever 
their  needs,  they 
wont  have  to  look 
very  far  to  find  a 
friendly  face. 
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c P  While  the  world  may  be  getting  smaller,  its  challenges  clearly  aren’t.  That’s  why  it’s 


reassuring  to  know  some  people  have  your  best  interests  in  mind.  People  who  eat,  sleep  and 


breathe  your  business.  So  when  you  talk  about  your  company’s  Internet  needs,  they  understand 


every  word  you  say.  Fujitsu  is 


the  world’s  third  largest  IT 


services  company -  a  $50  billion 


provider  of  IT  and  telecommunications  products  and  services.  With  60,000  IT  support  and 


service  professionals  and  operations  in  over  100  countries,  we’re  anything  but  distant.  We  get 


to  know  each  of  our  global  customers,  on  their  own  turf.  All  over  the  world.  Isn't  it  nice  to  know 


that,  wherever  the  Internet  takes  your  business,  there  will  be  someone  right  by  your  side? 
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THE  INTERNET  CAN  PUT  YOU  IN  TOUCH 
WITH  MILLIONS  OF  CUSTOMERS 
AROUND  THE  GLOBE. 

THEN  WHY  DO  YOU  FEEL  SO  ALONE? 


FujlTSU 

THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 

www.fujitsu.com 


"Source:  IDC.  December  1 999.  Who  Will  be  Leading  the  Global  IT  Services  Industry  in  2000?:  A  Competitive  Analysis  by  Mauro  Peres.  Sophie  Janne  Mayo. 


From  the  Editor 

pastore@cio.com 

CRM  Blame 

Game 

It’s  become  clear  that  CRM  isn’t  paying  off  for  a  lot  of  you. 
As  you  will  see  in  this  issue’s  cover  story  (“The  Truth  About 
CRM,”  Page  76),  the  complex  implementations  are  being  bun¬ 
gled,  the  users  are  snubbing  the  systems,  and  lots  of  money  is 
being  wasted. 

Certainly  there  is  a  compelling  lure  in  CRM  software — the 
latest  acronym  to  be  dangled  in  front  of  the  hungry  trout  in 
the  corporate  fishpond.  Exploited  to  its  ultracapitalistic 
extreme,  CRM  pledges  to  capture  your  best  customers,  hoist 
them  up  by  their  ankles,  and  shake  every  last  dime  out  of  their 
pockets  and  into  your  coffers.  Who  could  resist  such  bait? 

It’s  the  vendors’  fault  for  overselling  this  stuff,  right?  Siebel, 
Oracle  and  the  rest  of  them.  They  have  trumpeted  CRM’s  capa¬ 
bilities  without  being  candid  about  its  complexity.  They  encour¬ 
age  extravagant  big-bang  purchases.  They  advocate  enter¬ 
prisewide  risky  rollouts.  But  can  you  blame  them  for  doing  this? 
Like  you,  their  goal  is  to  make  the  most  money  for  their  com¬ 
panies  allowable  by  law. 

What  about  those  consultants  who  spring  up  eager  to  do  the 
dirty  work  of  product  selection,  installation  and  if  someone 
happens  to  remember  to  request  it,  user  training?  But  can  you 
blame  them  for  exceeding  your  budget  and  time  line  by  100 
percent?  This  CRM  stuff  is  new  to  them  too.  They  are  learning 
as  they  go,  using  willing  companies  like  yours  as  their  CRM  labs. 


Could  the  true  culprit  be  your  blindly  beguiled  CEO,  sali¬ 
vating  at  the  thought  of  squeezing  even  more  milk  from  your 
customer  cash  cows?  CEOs  always  seem  too  eager  to  imbibe 
the  intoxicating  brew  of  the  latest  three-letter  buzz  term,  cov¬ 
ered  with  almost-criminal  naivete  in  their  business  magazines. 
Or  is  it  one  of  your  peer  executives,  the  head  of  sales  or  mar¬ 
keting?  After  all,  they  own  the  business  processes,  and  it’s  the 
sales  and  marketing  people  who  resist  the  change  CRM  brings 
to  organizations. 

I  suppose  it’s  at  least  conceivable  that  the  blame  lies  with  a 
technology  person — an  IT  executive  who  blocked  out  the 
haunting  echoes  of  unrealized  ERP  expectations  in  order  to 
heed  a  new  siren  call.  The  executive  entranced  by  the  notion 
of  replacing  unintegrated  sales  and  marketing  systems,  cum¬ 
bersome  market-basket  analysis  tools  and  green-screen  cus¬ 
tomer  support  systems  with  a  state-of-the-art  CRM  suite.  The 
executive  who  caved  in  to  the  unrealistic  CEO,  let  the  sales  VP 
off  the  hook,  chose  the  vendor,  hired  the  consultant.  Could 
this  latest  million-dollar  boondoggle  be  the  CIO’s  fault? 

Nah.  It’s  those  damn  vendors! 


Richard  Pastore,  Deputy  Editor 
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PHOTO  BY  WEBB  CHAPPELL 


MIND  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS.  ANYWHERE. 

The  mobile  commerce  capability  from  Blue  Martini  Software  provides  access  to  any  information, 
anywhere  you  interact  with  a  customer.  For  example,  most  retailers  agree  it’s  tough  to  keep  experienced 
salespeople.  But  with  Blue  Martini  and  a  wireless  device,  new  salespeople  can  find  out  more  about  the 
product,  cross-sell  and  up-sell  possibilities,  even  past  buying  behavior.  Or  business  customers  can  use 
a  cell  phone  to  find  out  what  they  want  — from  checking  contract  terms  to  inquiring  about  product 
availability.  Instantly.  To  find  out  how  to  expand  your  sales  horizons,  visit  www.bluemartini.com/mobile. 

BLUE  MARTINI” 

SOFTWARE 

©  2001  Blue  Martini  Software.  All  rights  reserved.  Blue  Martini  and  the  Blue  Martini  Software  logo  are  trademarks  of  Blue  Martini  Software,  Inc. 
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hp  storage  disaster  recovery 


What  it  does:  It  maintains  the  integrity  of  your  data  while 
transmitting  it  to  your  backup  storage  site,  even  if  it's 
thousands  of  miles  away. 


How  it  helps:  Your  data  is  completely 
and  immediately  recoverable  in  the 
event  of  a  disaster. 


How  you'd  explain  it  to  a  clumsy 
antique  shopper:  Don't  worry  about 
the  one-of-a-kind  Ming  vase  you 
just  dropped,  we've  got  another  in 
the  back  just  like  it. 


hp  infrastructure  solutions  for  an  always-on  business:  www.hp.com/go/storagesuccess 


invent 


©2001  Hewlett-Packard  Company.  All  rights  reserved. 


InBox 

Reader  Feedback 


THE  O’S  HAVE  IT 


I  read  “Oh  No,  Not  Another  0!”  [Jan.  15,  2001]  with  great  interest,  because  I  was 
appointed  CPO  for  a  small  Internet  health-care  startup  early  last  year. 

My  primary  responsibility  as  a  CPO  is  to  set  the  company's  framework  with  policies, 
procedures  and  standards  for  the  organization.  Although  I  have  spent  countless  hours 
researching  best  practices,  communicating  the  company’s  regulations  and  their  implica¬ 
tions  to  the  board,  developing  appropriate  controls  and  sanctions,  and  doing  the  PR 
dance,  I  couldn’t  have  done  any  of  it  without  the  support  of  the  CEO,  COO,  CTO  and  legal 
counsel.  Through  all  of  these  activities,  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  expert  resources  and 
people  whose  technological  knowledge  and  experience  will  always  surpass  mine.  Pulling  it 
together  and  presenting  it  to  all  levels  of  the  organization,  customers  and  consumers, 
however,  is  not  their  strength. 

Frankly,  I  don’t  think  the  CPO  is  one  too  many  O’s  in  an  organization.  The  CPO  lends 
credibility  and  practicality  when  training  employees,  addressing  customers  and  interacting 


with  all  levels  of  different 
organizations — even  one’s 
own.  While  the  security 
aspect  can  be  delegated  to 
a  data  officer,  security  man¬ 
ager  and  so  on,  the  overall 
management  of  the  security 
and  privacy  programs  rests 
with  a  single  role  in  the 
organization — that  of  chief 
privacy  officer. 

George  Dolny-Korasick 

Chief  Privacy  Officer 
Protocol  Driven  Health  Care 
Bernardsville,  N.J. 
georgedk  1 23@aol.com 

CONSIDER  OPEN  SOURCE 

Thank  you  for  “Bugs!”  [Jan.  15, 2001]. 
I  can  imagine  the  challenge  |bugs  are] 
for  the  companies  developing  software 
as  well  as  for  the  clients  making  that 
software  work  well  in  their  business 
environments.  With  the  potential  bugs 
a  company  has  to  consider  facing,  the 
incentive  to  upgrade  has  to  be  inviting 
to  bear  the  risk. 

Since  “Bugs!”  deals  with  the  chal¬ 


lenges  of  software  companies  and  the 
customers  that  use  their  software,  it 
would  be  an  interesting  perspective  to 
examine  the  open-source  market  for 
comparisons.  Since  I  made  a  shift  to 
using  Linux  and  now  work  with  a  com¬ 
pany  focused  on  open  source,  I  have 
found  that  the  software  is  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  that  fixes  and  patches  to  appli¬ 
cations  appear  sooner  than  with  pro¬ 
prietary  software.  Open  source  is  far 
from  being  perfect,  especially  the  desk¬ 
top  applications,  but  time  is  on  its  side 
as  users  become  fed  up  with  poor  qual¬ 
ity  and  performance  from  their  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  related  applications.  I 
have  heard  of  companies  not  wanting 


to  integrate  open  source  since  there  is 
“no  one  to  sue  if  things  go  wrong,”  but 
I  imagine  this  would  be  less  of  a  con¬ 
cern  if  they  could  see  an  ROI  in  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  their  own  peace  of  mind. 

Steve  Poe 
Technical  Support  Engineer 
Linuxcare 
San  Francisco 
spoe@linuxcare.  com 

WHAT  IS  ESSENTIAL 

Please  have  more  articles  like  the  inter¬ 
view  with  John  Barrows  [Feb.  1,  2001] 
and  Paulina  Borsook’s  “High-Tech 
Scrooges”  [Difference  Engine,  Feb.  1, 
2001].  If  we  don’t  have  ethics  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  then  we  have  nothing.  We  are  so 
caught  up  in  our  day-to-day  require¬ 
ments  that  we  easily  forget  to  focus  on 
that  which  is  essential;  hey,  some  of  us 
even  forget  to  eat  lunch! 

Core  values — or  true  north,  as 
spokespeople  like  [Stephen]  Covey 
would  say — provide  internal  consis¬ 
tency  in  an  external  world  of  rapid 
change.  All  of  us  should  align  our  deci¬ 
sion  making  with  a  rock-solid  core. 
Thanks  to  Mom  and  Dad  for  teaching 
me  this  by  example,  and  thanks  to  CIO 
for  continuing  to  affirm  the  message. 

Jerry  Flach 
Director,  PAS  Systems 
Lord  Abbot  &  Co. 
New  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
gflach@juno.com 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

Send  your  thoughts  and  feedback 
to  letters@cio.com.  Letters  may  be 
edited  for  length  or  clarity. 
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SIEMENS 


Make  your  business  mobile  with  IP  solutions  for  the  convergence 
of  voice  and  data  networks. 


Wants  to  be  an  architect. 


Wants  to  take  over  daddy's  company. 


Wants  to  change  the  world. 


Free  VoIP.* 

Limited  Time  Offer. 

Call  1-888-333-5567,  or  go  to 
www.freevoipfromsiemens.com/cio 


mm* 


Envision  your  own  future.  HiPath  takes  you  there 

You're  investing  a  small  fortune  integrating  e-commerce  into  your  core  business 
processes  and  technologies.  You  need  an  e-CRM  solution.  You  have  mobile 
employees  who  work  remotely.  And  on  the  horizon  shines  the  future  of 
converged  networks,  with  easier  integration,  user  access  and  management. 

You  need  a  technology  investment  strategy.  One  that  lets  you  build  advanced 
solutions  today  for  the  Next  Generation  Internet  and  evolve  to  a  converged 
network  without  losing  valuable  time  or  money.  You  need  HiPath1, w  Siemens 
Enterprise  Convergence  Architecture.  Be  it  conventional,  IP  or  hybrid  networks. 
Network  neutral  applications.  All  the  services  you  need  to  realize  your  vision. 
HiPath,  from  Siemens  Information  and  Communication  Networks  handles  it 
all.  Learn  about  a  beautiful  future,  and  a  limited  time  offer  for  free  VoIP.  Catch 
the  details  now  at  www.freevoipfromsiemens.com/cio. 

obile  business 


*For  complete  terms  and  conditions,  as  well  as  other  special  offers  on  IP  solutions,  see  our  website  at 
www.freevoipfromsiemens.com  cio,  or  call  1-888-333-5567.  Must  take  delivery  by  September  30,  2001. 


Forget  the  wires. 

We  know 

the  ropes. 

It's  time  to  take  your  e-Business  applications  wireless.  Know  how  to  do 
it?  We  do.  We're  iAnywhere  Solutions,  the  leading  global  provider  of 
anywhere,  anytime  mobile  and  wireless  e-Business,  or  "m-Business", 
solutions  for  the  enterprise.  iAnywhere  Solutions  is  the  one-stop 
source  for  successful  m-Business  solutions  with  our  hosting 
capabilities,  professional  services  and  comprehensive  m-Business 
technology  platform.  We've  already  empowered  over  6  million  users 
to  get  their  solutions  to  market  quickly.  Now  let  us  show  you  the 
ropes.  Call  1-800-801-2069  or  visit  www.ianywhere.com/onestop 


A  SYBASE  COMPANY 


Mobile  and  Wireless  Solutions 


www.ianywhere.com 


Copyright  ©  2001.  iAnywhere  Solutions.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved  iAnywhere  Is  a  trademark  of  Sybase.  Inc.  or  its  subsidiaries  AIACI0S81 
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Perhaps  we  made  it 
too  simple. 


Sony  Videoconferencing.  Award-winning  Sony  picture 
and  sound  quality  combine  to  make  business  meetings  and 
presentations  efficient,  effective  and 
effortless.  It  just  takes  a  TV  and  a 
network  connection  to  let  you  work 
side  by  side  with  anyone,  virtually 
anywhere.  So  now  you  don’t  have 
to  take  those  long  trips  anymore. 
Even  up  the  stairs. 


Call 

1.800.472.SONYxVC2 

for  a  product  demonstration 
or  for  more  information. 
Or  visit  our  website 

www.sony.com/videoconference 
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It's  kind  of  like  God 


You  can  choose  not  to  believe 


but  what  if  you're  wrong? 


Customized  applications.  Fully  integrated. 


Across  the  entire  enterprise.  Now. 


Guaranteed. 


UNREAL  YET  TRUE  Asera  introduces  the  first  true  eBusiness  operating  system: 

a  common  software  environment  uniting  every  application,  platform  and 

infrastructure.  Every  minute  of  every  day.  From  any  point  on  the  globe.  Now,  we 

realize  such  a  bold  claim  might  strike  you  as  unbelievable.  So  we’re  backing  our 

revolutionary  technology  witli  something  quite  real:  a  guarantee.  Contact  us  for  more 

information.  Trust  us,  your  faith  will  be  rewarded. 

-  y  '*  y  ’  . 

FOR  OUR  WHITE  PAPER,  "ENABLING  THE  REAL-TIME  ENTERPRISE":  WWW.ASERA.COM/CIO  1-877-992-7372 

*  •  •  .-$2:  .  . 

©  2(X)1  Asera,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Edited  by  Sandy  Kendall 


more  space  and  comfy  chairs. 

The  real  epidemic,  says  Peter  Stearns, 
PhD  provost  of  George  Mason  University 
and  author  of  books  on  the  history  of 
emotion  in  relation  to  contemporary 
Continued  on  Page  32 


All  the  Rage 

By  Angela  Genusa 


IT’S  EVERYWHERE:  road  rage,  airplane 
rage,  mail  rage.  And  news  reports  abound 
with  accounts  of  angry,  stressed-out  work¬ 
ers  with  hair-trigger  tempers  who  erupt 
in  fits  of  office  rage.  Yelling.  Punching 
computers.  Fistfighting.  And  worse.  Ex¬ 
perts  blame  an  economy  gone  sour,  long 
hours,  increased  workloads,  deadlines, 
longer  commutes,  stock-market  tumult 
and  cramped  office  space.  Even  technol¬ 
ogy  itself.  What  gets  blamed  often  depends 
on  who’s  doing  the  blaming. 

The  Marlin  Co.,  a  consulting  company 
that  provides  motivational,  safety  and 
educational  tools  to  corporations,  says  the 
culprits  are  stress  and  resentment  about 
fellow  employees’  abusing  personal  use  of 
technology  at  work.  According  to  its 
annual  survey  on  attitudes  in  the  American 
workplace,  80  percent  of  us  said  we’re 
stressed  at  work,  and  9  percent  reported 
being  aware  of  an  assault  or  other  violent 
act  in  the  workplace  in  the  past  year. 
However,  despite  its  “safety”  offerings,  the 
Marlin  Co.  services  don’t  seem  to  discour¬ 
age  aggressive  behavior.  One  of  the  moti¬ 
vational  posters  it  provides  to  clients 
depicts  a  thuggish  little  boy  with  clenched 
fists  and  bared  teeth  and  the  caption: 


“Determination. 

Be  tough.  Be  per¬ 
sistent.  Be  a  dude 
with  an  attitude.” 

In  another  camp, 

Integra  Realty,  a 
commercial  real  es¬ 
tate  valuation  and 
counseling  organiza¬ 
tion,  says  the  cause  of 
today’s  rage  is  a  lack  of 
office  space  and  pri¬ 
vacy.  According  to  a 
recent  study  by  Integra, 
one  in  eight  employees 
surveyed  said  that  over¬ 
crowded  physical  condi¬ 
tions  contribute  to  their 
workplace  stress.  Twenty- 
six  percent  said  “it’s  time  for  my 
employer  to  redecorate.”  And  one  in 
12  Americans  (8  percent)  said  the  chair 
he  or  she  sits  in  at  work  “hurts  my  butt.” 
Seriously. 

Apparently,  open-space  office  plans 
decorated  with  Magic  8  Balls  haven’t 
inspired  employees  to  clasp  hands  for 
impromptu  renditions  of  “Kumbaya.” 
Integra  urges  cooling  office  rage  with 


"IF  YOU  HAVE  A  JOB  WITHOUT  AGGRAVATIONS,  YOU  DONT  HAVE  A  JOB. 

-Malcolm  Forbes,  U.S.  publisher  and  editor  (1919-1990) 
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Boom!  Just  when  you  thought  that  your  company’s 
information  systems  couldn’t  get  any  more  com¬ 
plicated,  along  comes  the  e-commerce  revolution. 
And,  with  it,  an  explosion  of  new  data  about  online 
customers  and  supply  chains.  As  the  world  leader 
in  data  warehousing  and  e-Intel ligence,  SAS  trans- 
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forms  this  data  into  the  knowledge  you  need.  To 
optimize  customer  and  supplier  relationships.  To 
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reveal  unseen  opportunities  for  cross-selling  and 
enhancing  customer  loyalty.  Ultimately,  making 
your  e-commerce  operation  an  e-profit  machine. 
For  more  details  on  e-Intelligence  solutions  from 
SAS,  call  1-800-727-0025  or  stop  by  www.sas.com. 

T he  Pow  er  to  Know l 

e-  Intelligence 


SAS  and  all  other  SA$  Institute  Inc  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademark  of  tt 

Irrc,  in  the  USA  and  other  countries  ®  indicates  USA  registration.  ©  2000  SAS  institute  Inc.  35605US.0600 


trendlines 


All  the  Rage 

Continued  from  Page  30 


sociology,  is  the  taboo  against  anger  in  the 
workplace.  “We’re  so  uncomfortable  with 
anger,  we  tend  to  label  it  very  quickly,” 
he  says.  “We’ve  declared  that  people  at 
work  should  not  get  angry.”  Corporate 
America  has  made  it  very  difficult  for 
employees  to  express  even  mild  anger  at 
work,  Stearns  says.  “If  you  do,  you’re 
[labeled]  immature,  a  non-team  player.  Or 
maybe  something’s  wrong  at  home.”  With 
no  outlets  for  anger,  some  people  tend  to 
repress  it  until  they  explode  in  one  big 
outburst.  Steams  says,  “It  may  be  better  to 
deal  with  a  bit  of  anger  than  pretend  it 
doesn’t  exist  at  all.” 

Mad  yet?  Aw,  shut  up  and  go  consult 
your  Magic  8  Ball. 


E-MAIL 

Flame  Retardant 


EVER  HIT  THAT  "send"  button 
and  then  wished  you  hadn’t?  Have 
hot  words  come  back  to  burn  the 
seat  of  your  pants?  For  the  emotion¬ 
ally  rash  and  the  impetuously  opin¬ 
ionated,  Eudora,  a  division  of  the 
San-Diego-based  Qualcomm,  offers 
an  e-mail  feature  to  help  spare  you 
those  uncomfortable  or  career- 
threatening  mishaps. 

MoodWatch  flashes  a  chili  pepper 
image  in  a  dialog  box  if  it  detects  in 
your  message  text  any  language  that 
may  be  considered  “offensive,  dicta¬ 
torial,  aggressive,  insulting  and 
rude.”  In  fact,  there’s  a  range  of  hot¬ 


ness  the  program  can  sense,  identi¬ 
fied  by  one,  two  or  three  chilies.  It 
can  be  turned  off  if  you  want  to 
flame  with  abandon,  and  even  when 
it’s  on  it  won't  actually  censor  any 
message. 

As  the  Eudora  website  (www. 
eudora.com )  says,  "MoodWatch 
won't  stop  you  from  acting  irre¬ 
sponsibly  in  e-mail;  it  will  just  let 
you  know  when  you  might  be  about 
to  send  a  message  you’ll  regret." 
Maybe  this  kind  of  tool  will  help  chill 
the  trend  of  office  rage  (see  "All  the 
Rage,”  Page  30). 

-Sandy  Kendall 
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They  say,  in  e-business,  it  takes  forever  to  unify  the  past  with  the  future. 


Some  e-business  consultants  will  tell  you 
trying  to  integrate  your  legacy  systems 
takes  too  long  and  costs  too  much.  They 
would  have  you  scrap  what  exists  and 
commit  to  whatever  vision  of  the  future 
they’re  selling  that  day.  Unisys  people 
can  unify  what  you  have  with  what  you’re 
going  to  need,  using  our  decades  of 
experience,  ingenuity,  and  plain  old 
hard  work.  And  we  do  it  every  day,  in 
over  1 00  countries.  Today  is  the  day  to 
start  unifying  your  past  with  the  future. 
With  Unisys  people  there  to  help,  it 
won’t  take  forever.  Visit  our  website  at 
www.aheadforebusiness.com. 


UNISYS! 

We  have  a  head  for  e-business 
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E-Inventing 
the  Enterprise 

Economic  malaise  and  technology  spending 
constraints  may  stall  it  briefly — but  the  competitive 
benefits  of  shifting  operations  onto  the  Internet  are 
obvious  to  the  organizations  already  doing  it. 


Very  soon,  just  about  every  organization 
will  have  to  function  as  an  e-business  if  it 
wants  to  stay  in  business,  adapting  the  Internet 
to  support  its  efforts  the  same  way  that  organi¬ 
zations  once  learned  to  embrace  and  exploit  t- 
commerce:  the  telephone. 

“It’s  important  to  recognize  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  Internet  will  impact  every  inter-company 
and  intra-company  business  process,”  says 
Mark  Nittler,  vice  president  of  strategy, 
Commerce  One. 

Early  e-business  adopters  have  already  got 
an  edge,  thanks  to  the  insights  their  experience 
has  given  them  about  what  it  takes  to  trans¬ 
form  their  operations  and  build  new  revenue 
streams  using  evolving  products  and  services 
and  emerging  standards. 

“Shrewd  enterprises  will  position  them¬ 
selves  to  at  least  maintain  a  level  of  spending 
on  revenue-generating  projects  through  tough 
times  so  that  they’re  well-positioned  to  take 
advantage  of  an  upturn  ahead  of  competitors,” 
observes  Marianne  Broadbent,  Gartner 
Group’s  group  vice  president  and  head  of 
research,  executive  programs  worldwide. 


John  Gantz,  chief  research  officer  at 
International  Data  Corp.,  agrees.  “Enterprises 
can’t  give  up  now  on  e-business.  My  advice  is 
to  develop  a  method  of  prioritizing  IT  projects 
that  involves  executives  from  across  the  com¬ 
pany.  On  customer-facing  applications,  you 
want  to  cut  cycle  times  and  increase  sales  pro¬ 
ductivity.  On  inward-facing  applications  it’s  a 
matter  of  cutting  costs.” 

But  beware. 

“Companies  that  do  not  embrace  new  e- 
business  solutions  will  pay  a  price  in  an 
increasingly  competitive  marketplace  in  the 
midst  of  an  economic  slowdown,”  warns 
Sanjiv  Sidhu,  founder,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
i2  Technologies. 

It’s  not  that  most  of  the  core  e-business 
technologies  and  applications  are  new.  It’s  that 
the  competitive  and  ambitious  use  the  Internet 
to  mix  and  remix  these  technologies  and  appli¬ 
cations,  achieving  hard-to-predict  innovations 
in  processes,  products  and  services. 

And  though  economic  uncertainty  may 
slightly  slow  the  breakneck  pace  of  Internet 
time,  it  also  brings  greater  discipline  to  inno- 


Two  Minutes  Could  Equal  $100! 

Just  tell  us  what  you  think. 

We  want  your  opinions  on  our  Strategic  Directions  supplements. 

Log  on  to  www.cio.com/sponsors/sdsurvey.html  and 

participate  in  a  brief  survey.  In  doing  so,  your  feedback  will  help 
us  provide  you  with  the  information  you  need,  when  you  need 
it — concentrating  on  the  topics  that  interest  you. 

In  return  for  your  feedback,  your  name  will  be  entered  into  a 
drawing  for  a  $100  American  Express  gift  certificate. 

The  drawing  will  be  held  on  July  9,  2001  and  the  winner  will  be 
contacted  via  phone  by  July  1 6, 2001 . 

Visit  www.cio.com/sponsors/sdsurvey.html  for  more  details  and 
for  contest  rules  and  regulations.  Thank  you! 

Where  else  can  two  minutes  equal  $100? 


E-business  Transforms  Selling  & 
Marketing:  It’s  about  the  Relationship 

One  thing  is  undeniable:  using  the  Internet 
wisely  can  radically  lower  the  costs  of  both 
business  and  consumer  transactions,  and 
plenty  of  companies  have  proven  it. 

But  plenty  of  others  have 
seen  their  projects  fail. 

Power  and  Profit 
from  E-collaboration 

The  Internet  has  be¬ 
come  an  essential  tool 
of  business-to-business 
commerce. 

By  using  the  Internet,  companies  can 
streamline  transaction  processes,  reduce 
inventories  and  squeeze  costs  out  of  the 
supply  chain. 


14  E-business  Success  Depends  on 
Infrastructure  &  Integration 

Enterprise  technology  infrastructure  issues 
are  beginning  to  loom  large  once  more  as 
organizations  deal  with  the  fallout  from 
assorted  e-business  initiatives. 


1 8  Outsourcing:  The  Many  Species  of 
Service  Providers 

Most  information  technology  departments 
struggle  to  add  new  development 
demands  to  a  schedule  already  overbur¬ 
dened  with  ongoing  maintenance  tasks. 
So  keeping  up  with  the  orga¬ 
nization’s  need  for  new 
e-business  capabilities 
leads  more  and  more 
decisionmakers  to 
consider  outsourcing. 

21  Securing  E-business 

Computer  crime  is  grow¬ 
ing  fast  and  costing  more  every  year. 
Many  organizations  are  unprepared  to 
protect  their  systems  and  their  data 
because  they  don’t  understand  the 
risks — until  it’s  too  late. 
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E-business  Transforms 
Selling  &  Marketing:  Its 
about  the  Relationship 

One  thing  is  undeniable:  using  the  Internet 
wisely  can  radically  lower  the  costs  of  both 
business  and  consumer  transactions,  and 
plenty  of  companies  have  proven  it. 

But  plenty  of  others  have  seen  their  projects  fail. 


vators.  So  it’s  actually  easier  to  fall  behind  the 
innovation  curve  and  lose  competitive  edge. 

“Deep  change  in  e-enabling  communica¬ 
tions,  processes  and  transactions  will  continue,” 
says  Broadbent.  “The  winners  will  be  those 
who  can  combine  the  development  of  creative 
IT-enabled  business  opportunities  with  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  execution.  It’s  important  for  CIOs  to 
proactively  review  costs  and  business  benefit 

The  fact  is,  e-business  pays 
off  where  it  counts:  on  the 
bottom  line.  And  these  days 
that’s  just  where  a  lot  of 
enterprises  need  a  boost. 

issues.  Don’t  wait  to  be  told  to  do  it  on  some¬ 
one  else’s  terms.  Set  the  agenda  yourself.  And 
engage  the  business  in  the  process.” 

This  CIO  Strategic  Directions  supplement 
examines  key  ways  that  the  Internet  is  being 
put  to  work  helping  organizations. 

“One  of  the  reasons  e-business  adoption  is 
critical  in  tough  times  is  because  it  can  cut 
costs  and  increase  productivity,”  reiterates 
I  DC’s  Gantz.  “Yes,  this  is  the  age-old  mantra 
of  IT.  But  it’s  actually  true.”  SD 


U  ^ince  slower  revenue  growth  affects  prof- 
wJits,  finding  new  ways  to  preserve  profits 
in  a  tighter  market  environment  becomes  crit¬ 
ical,”  says  Sanjiv  Sidhu,  founder,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  i2  Technologies.  “The  path  to  profit 
preservation  is  through  automation  and 
streamlined  business  processes.  Forward-look¬ 
ing  companies  that  are  embracing  change  and 
finding  better  ways  to  do  business  via  new  - 
based  solutions  tilt  the  playing  field  in  their 


favor  and  should  be  in  a  good  position  to  grow 
profits  and  tackle  any  other  challenges  that  lie 
ahead.” 

For  many  companies,  this  effort  begins  with 
electronic  Customer  Relationship  Manage¬ 
ment.  E-CRM  starts  with  the  capture,  consoli¬ 
dation  and  useful  analysis  of  vast  amounts  of 
customer  data  from  every  channel  and  touch- 
point,  electronic  and  otherwise.  Then  results  of 
these  analyses  are  constantly  dispensed 
throughout  the  extended  enterprise,  delivered 
in  near  realtime  to  inform  and  drive  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  all  employees  and  systems  dealing  with 
customers.  The  data  derived  from  the  ensuing 
informed  customer  transactions  are,  in  turn, 
captured,  consolidated,  analyzed  and  funneled 
out  to  the  customer-facing  side  of  the  compa¬ 
ny.  And  on  and  on,  enabling  the  organization 
to  become  ever  smarter  about  its  customers  and 
how  to  profit  from  serving  their  needs. 

Why  e-CRM? 

For  just  about  all  enterprises,  e-CRM  is  also 
unequivocally  a  competitive  necessity,  even  in 
tough  times,  because  customers  are  smarter  and 
more  demanding  than  ever  before  and  because 
savvy,  Internet-enabled  competitors  can  come 
from  anywhere  in  the  world,  anytime,  exploit¬ 
ing  deregulation  and  the  breakneck  pace  of 
change  that  pervades  many  industries. 

While  rising  customer  expectations  have 
propelled  organizations  into  utilizing  new 
transaction  channels,  too  often  these  organiza¬ 
tions  don’t  have  adequate  multi-channel  strate¬ 
gies.  So  dissatisfied  customers  become  less 
loyal,  and  e-CRM  becomes  all  the  more  critical 
for  survival  and  success. 

“If  you  don’t  adopt  these  new  business 
enablers,  your  channel  will  eventually  go  to 


Unisys  Becomes  UK’s  Largest  Provider  of  Managed 
Insurance  Administration  Services 

Unisys  Corporation  and  Abbey  Life,  a  UK  insurance  provider,  have  formed  Unisys  Insurance 
Systems,  Umited  (UISL),  a  new  insurance  back-office  services  company.  Comprised  of 
approximately  1 ,200  former  Abbey  Life  staff  and  the  Unisys  e-@ction  Life  and  Pension  Solution 
delivery  organization  in  the  UK,  Austria  and  Italy,  UISL  will  have  an  estimated  revenue  stream  of 
$300M  over  the  next  ten  years. 

The  agreement  encompasses  the  transfer  of — and  improved  job  prospects  for — 1 ,200  Abbey 
Life  employees  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  all  Abbey  Life  computing  assets  and  back-office 
business  process  capabilities. 

Tangible  Benefits  from  Outsourcing 

Building  upon  and  enhancing  the  skills  and  industry  knowledge  of  Abbey  Life  staff,  Unisys  will 
develop  this  new  business  for  Abbey  Life  and  other  insurance  companies. 

As  part  of  a  major  systems  overhaul,  Unisys  will  replace  Abbey  Life’s  more  aging  systems  with 
the  Unisys  e-@ction  Life  and  Pensions  Solution,  its  proprietary  life,  pensions  and  investment 
administration  system.  Unisys  will  offer  modern  and  efficient  processing  services,  while  ensuring 
that  Abbey  Life  clients  continue  to  receive  superior  customer  service. 

More  than  just  a  reduction  in  costs,  the  introduction  of  world-class  technologies,  skills  and 
processes  enables  life  companies  to  realize  tangible  benefits  from  outsourcing — including 
improved  efficiency  and  the  time  to  continue  concentrating  on  their  true  core  business 
competencies. 


For  more  information  on  Unisys  e-@ction  Solutions,  visit  www.unisys.com 
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your  competitor,”  says  Joseph  Profeta,  Entigo 
Corp.’s  executive  vice  president  and  CTO. 
“People  and  companies  buy  from  those  that  are 
easy  to  buy  from  and  which  have  the  ability  to 
service  their  long-time  needs  after  the  sale.” 

The  benefits 

“Implementing  e-commerce  interactions  with 
customers  can  create  loyalty,”  Profeta  notes, 
“which  at  the  very  least  preserves  present  rev¬ 
enue  streams  and,  in  many  situations, 
increases  revenues  from  the  online  distribu¬ 
tion  channel.” 

This  can  be  achieved  in  a  variety  of  ways: 

Effectiveness 

Infrastructure  investments — for  instance,  the 
e-commerce  engine,  which  enables  customers 
to  inform  themselves  about  and  purchase  prod¬ 
uct/services  without  salesforce  interaction — 
may  not  show  return  on  investment  for  awhile 
but  is  necessary  for  the  sales  and  marketing 
solutions  that  boost  revenues,  such  as: 

•  Personalization  and  profiling 

•  Opt-in  marketing 

•  Enabled  call  centers  and  interactive  selling 
tools 

Efficiency  and  cost  savings 

When  once-manual  processes  are  streamlined 
— evolving  from  the  metaphorical  ‘horseless 
carriage’  into  an  actual  ‘automobile’ — orga¬ 
nizations  operate  more  efficiently,  garnering 
cost  savings.  Examples  include  not  only 
automating  formerly  manual  processes  with 
such  solutions  as  self-service  and  self-sales 
applications,  electronic  bill  presentment  and 
payment,  and  automated  proposal  genera¬ 
tion,  but  also: 

•  Workflow  automation  of  customer-facing 
activities.  Campaign  execution,  lead 
management,  contest  management,  trade 
show  management,  marketing  collateral 
management  and  more  can  be  rigorous¬ 
ly  coordinated  across  multiple  channels 
and  staff. 

•  Content  management.  The  automatic  gath¬ 
ering,  versioning,  testing  and  deploying  of 
vast  amounts  of  content  reduces  site  costs 
and  shortens  management  cycles. 

•  E-mail  management.  The  Weather  Channel’s 
site,  weather.com,  watched  individual  pro¬ 
ductivity  more  than  triple  in  just  three  days 
after  deploying  Kana  Communications 
Response  solution.  Response  is  also  credited 
with  helping  weather.com  eliminate  a  pre¬ 
existing  backlog  of  more  than  15,000  mes¬ 
sages  in  less  than  one  month  and  boosting 
customer  loyalty  through  fast,  high-quality 
e-mail  responses. 


Rethinking  the  use  and  value  of  customer 
data  from  an  enterprise  perspective — which 
means  consistently  identifying  the  data,  creat¬ 
ing  flexible  repositories  in  which  to  keep  it, 
and  developing  the  metrics  and  application 
functionality  needed  for  all  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  activities — is  also  essential  for  any  e-busi- 
ness  effort  and  will  produce  measurable  bene¬ 
fits.  The  race  is  on  to  understand  buying 
behaviors  and  preferences  as  a  means  to  build¬ 
ing  and  sustaining  profitable  customer  rela¬ 
tionships.  Spending  on  the  analytic  applica¬ 
tions  solutions  that  help  organizations 
automate  measurement,  forecasting  and  pre- 
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dictive  modeling  activities  will,  believes  IDC, 
reach  $6  billion  in  2004. 

Avoiding  CRM  failure 

Providers  of  e-CRM  products  and  services  are 
making  it  easier  to  shepherd  a  project  to  suc¬ 
cess.  Packaged  CRM  suites  that  manage  most 
functions  are  replacing  point  solutions,  and 
client/server  architectures  are  being  supplanted 
by  Web-based  architectures — so  there’s  less 
need  than  ever  for  in-house  e-CRM  applica¬ 
tion  development. 


Deploying  several  CRM  applications  togeth¬ 
er  can  generate  enterprisewide  improvements. 
Rapidly  growing  Gabriel  Communications  uses 
Siebel  Systems’  eBusiness  Applications  to:  make 
possible  faster  product  introductions  and  mar¬ 
ket  rollout  through  immediate  dissemination  of 
product  and  pricing  information;  enable  rapid 
and  accurate  quote  and  order  generation; 
decrease  the  time  it  takes  to  bring  new  cus¬ 
tomers  online  by  50  percent;  and  allow  its 
extended  sales  force  of  1 00  VARs  to  easily  access 
needed  product  and  pricing  information. 

For  smaller  organizations  as  well  as  large 
ones,  outsourcing  alternatives  also  abound — 
from  hosting  providers,  application  and  net¬ 
work  service  providers,  call  center  service 
providers,  etc.,  as  well  as  providers  who  mix 
software  products  and  professional  services.  6 
Hats,  Inc.,  for  instance,  offers  software,  profes¬ 
sional  services  and  an  ASP  portal  to  mid-sized 
companies  looking  for  help  optimizing  their 
daily  workflow  operations  and  expanding  an 
integrated  presence  on  the  Web. 

Still,  analysts  at  the  Gartner  Group  believe 
that  over  the  next  several  years  the  majority  of 
CRM  initiatives  will  fail.  That  is,  they  won’t 
produce  the  measurable  benefits  expected  of 
them  and  they  won’t  positively  impact  ROI. 
Avoiding  this  fate  depends  on  careful  planning. 
Prior  to  implementation,  expected  costs  and 
benefits  should  be  quantitatively  defined  and 
ongoing  processes  for  measuring  them  should 
be  created  and  adhered  to. 

And  in  the  process,  attention  should  be 
focused  on: 

•  What  customers  want.  Why  do  they  remain 
loyal?  Why  do  they  leave?  How  much  per¬ 
sonalization/customization  are  they  looking 
for?  How  complex  are  the  company’s  rela¬ 
tionships  with  them?  What  are  their  privacy 
and  security  concerns? 

•  Customer  data,  data  repositories  and  ana¬ 
lytic  engines.  What  information  is  needed 
to  improve  customer  relationships  and 
transactions?  What  will  it  take  to  get  the 
raw  data — from  transactions,  site  click- 
streams,  voice  and  e-mail  communications, 
and  more — analyzed  into  the  right  infor¬ 
mation?  Who  should  get  it  and  how  fast? 

•  Realistic  CRM  expectations.  How  much 
will  the  e-CRM  initiative  contribute  to 
profitability?  What  changes  will  need  to  be 
made  in  the  organization? 

“The  real  opportunities  for  organizations 
implementing  CRM,”  maintains  John 
Varricchio,  principal  for  CRM  and  business 
intelligence  at  Unisys  Corp.,  “come  from  re¬ 
thinking  the  entire  organization  and  making 
the  customer  the  central  design  point  of  your 
strategy,  processes  and  technology.”  SD 
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Power  and  Profit 
from  E-collaboration 

The  Internet  has  become  an  essential  tool  of 
business-to  business  commerce. 

By  using  the  Internet,  companies  can  streamline 
transaction  processes,  reduce  inventories  and 
squeeze  costs  out  of  the  supply  chain. 


Delivering  IronClad  Network  Performance 

Foundry  Networks®,  Inc.  (NASDAQ:  FDRY)  is  a  performance  and  total  solutions  leader  for 
end-to-end  switching  and  routing  including  Internet  routers,  Layer  2/3  LAN  switches  and 
Layer  4-7  Web  switches.  Foundry  has  a  worldwide  customer  base  of  over  3,000  customers, 
including  the  world’s  premier  ISPs,  portals,  e-commerce  sites,  universities  as  well  as  the  leading 
entertainment,  pharmaceutical,  financial  and  manufacturing  companies. 

Foundry's  products  include: 

•  The  Netlron®1500  15-slot,  Netlron800  8-slot  and  Netlron400  4-slot  chassis-based  Internet 
routers  provide  unparalleled  switching  capacity,  scalability,  control  and  functionality  to  meet  the 
expanding  bandwidth  and  control  requirements  faced  by  ISPs. 

•  The  Biglron®  15000,  8000,  and  4000  chassis-based  switching  routers  offer  hardware- based 
Layer  2/3/4  switching  and  multi-protocol  routing. 

•  The  award-winning  Fastlron®  II,  Fastlron  II  Plus  and  Fastlron  III  family  of  switches  provide 
high-density,  low  cost  10/100/1000  Mbps  connectivity  to  workstations  as  well  as  non-blocking 
server  and  Gigabit  Ethernet  backbone  connectivity. 

•  Foundry’s  Serverlron™  Internet  Web  switches  help  ease  the  escalating  volume  of  Internet  traf¬ 
fic  overload,  reduce  the  burden  of  server  farm  management  and  allow  Web  services  to  scale 
to  their  fullest  potential. 

Award-Winning  Service  and  Support 

Furthermore,  Foundry  is  committed  to  complete  user  satisfaction.  Our  award-winning  service  and 
support  organization  provides  24-hour  assistance,  including  telephone,  Internet  and  worldwide 
Web  support.  Additionally,  Foundry  recently  opened  global  Centers-of-Excellence  facilities — 
located  in  Northern  California,  Southern  California,  Virginia,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan — pro¬ 
viding  customer  support  on  a  local  geographic  basis. 

Foundry  Iron  Fortified 

On  March  7,  2001  Foundry  announced  the  “Foundry  Iron  Fortified”  initiative.  The  goal  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  foster  business  partnership  activities  with  the  Foundry  Iron  Fortified  partners  to  evan¬ 
gelize  their  products  and/or  services  to  the  marketplace. 

“The  success  of  our  customers  is  a  key  component  of  our  own  success,"  says  Bobby 
Johnson,  president  and  CEO  of  Foundry  Networks.  “As  they  deploy  high-performance  Internet 
and  enterprise  infrastructures,  we  will  work  with  them  to  promote  their  solutions  and  assist  with 
their  success.” 

For  more  information  on  Foundry  and  its  products,  visit  Foundry  at  www.foundrynetworks.com 


Despite  a  slowing  economy,  business-to- 
business  e-commerce  will  reach  $6  tril¬ 
lion  by  2004,  according  to  the  Gartner  Group. 

All  businesses  collaborate  with  their  suppli¬ 
ers,  employees,  franchisees,  stakeholders  and 
customers.  And  every  business  executive 
knows  that  whatever  can  be  done  to  eliminate 
barriers  between  these  partnerships  and  auto¬ 
mate  interactions  and  transactions  among 
them  will  reduce  costs  and  strengthen  rela¬ 
tionships. 

“E-business  aids  in  the  efficient,  timely  and 
flexible  operations  of  a  company  and  its  inter¬ 
action  with  its  value  chain  as  well  as  its  ability 
to  more  accurately  predict  future  demand,” 
says  Joseph  Profeta,  Entigo  Corp.’s  executive 
vice  president  and  CTO.  “Efficiency  and  flex¬ 
ibility  reduce  expense.  Timeliness  and  pre¬ 
dictability  drive  revenue.” 

When  international  retail  purveyor  of 
nutritional  supplements  General  Nutrition 
Centers  (GNC)  implemented  Entigo  Corp.’s 
Entigo  Order!  Web-based  sales  application  to 
support  its  franchisees’  ordering  and  shipping, 
the  size  and  regularity  of  orders  increased  dra¬ 
matically  and  order  turnaround  fell  from  six 
weeks  to  just  one  week.  Franchisees  have 
embraced  such  browser  features  as  new  prod¬ 
uct  information  and  registration.  GNC  has 
been  able  to  streamline  its  international  fulfill¬ 
ment  operations  and  has  seen  improvements 
in  both  revenues  and  customer  satisfaction. 

“Realtime  connectivity  to  everything  is 
important,”  insists  Profeta.  “Usually  this 
means  that  an  open  standards  based  product 
will  be  best.  In  addition,  look  for  applications, 
not  just  tools.  Don’t  build  it  yourself — at  most 
tailor  it  yourself.” 

Corporate  portals  in  the  storm 

By  the  end  of  1999,  intranets — those  internal 
networks  based  on  Internet  server  and  browser 
technology — had  been  installed  at  two-thirds 
of  U.S.  organizations  with  more  than  10 
employees,  according  to  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC).  Now  these  intranets  are  being 
upgraded,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year,  predicts 
IDC,  more  than  half  of  all  U.S.  organizations 
will  be  using  corporate  portals. 

Portals  generally  are  put  to  work  on  cus¬ 
tomer  support,  groupware,  and  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  tasks.  Certainly,  they  invite  the  knowl¬ 
edge  bases  on  which  many  corporatewide 
processes  will  increasingly  depend.  Their  chief 
advantages:  a  universal,  well-understood  inter¬ 
face  and  the  opportunity  to  disseminate  con¬ 
sistent  processes,  content  and  data  structures 
across  the  corporate  environment. 

Thus  portals  support  and  ease  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  isolated  silos  of  (typically  departmen- 
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Think  fast. 

Networking  traffic  is  exploding.  So  when  you’re  building  a  network, 
performance  has  to  come  first.  That’s  why  at  Foundry  Networks,  we 
make  the  world’s  fastest  networking  solutions.  So  far,  over  2,500  customers 
have  chosen  our  record-breaking,  award-winning  Netlron  Internet 
Routers,  Bigiro n  Layer  3  Switches,  and  Serverlron  Layer  4-7  Web  Switches. 

It’s  how  AOL,  U.S.  Army,  Cable  &  Wireless,  and  Exodus  power  their 
mission-critical  systems.  Not  to  mention  many  of  the  world’s  largest  Internet  and 
Metro  Service  Provider  networks.  Enterprise  networks.  Even  highly 
complex  hosting  facility  networks.  We  keep  them  all  running  at  top  speed  with 
unbeaten  performance  and  reliability,  backed  up  with  global  service  and  support. 

Because  today,  if  you  don’t  think  fast,  you’re  not  thinking.  Call  1 .888.TURBOLAN 
(887-2652),  email  info@foundrynet.com,  or  go  to  www.foundrynetworks.com/cio. 
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tal)  data  and  legacy  IT  systems  into  a  unified 
enterprise  infrastructure.  Portals  can  also 
enable  straightforward  access  to  the  data  (struc¬ 
tured  and  unstructured),  knowledge  and  other 
people  that  employees  (and  customers,  suppli¬ 
ers,  and  so  on)  need  to  do  their  jobs.  The  trick 
is  in  the  content,  since  portal  use  is  mostly  vol¬ 
untary.  After  a  content  redesign,  Unisys’  cor¬ 
porate  portal,  dubbed  dotcom,  saw  the  num¬ 
ber  of  monthly  visits — now  at  1.3  million 
— more  than  double. 

E-managing  the  supply  chain 

These  days,  competitive  momentum  goes  to 
those  organizations  able  to  work  in  a  broad  col¬ 
laborative  network  that  embraces  not  only  sup¬ 
pliers  but  also  service  providers,  strategic  part¬ 
ners,  contractors,  integrators,  extended- 
enterprise  technology  and  business  teams,  and 
customers  and  end  users. 

Targeted  solutions  can  relieve  supply  chain 
pain  points. 

Outdoor  maintenance  products  maker 
Toro  picked  out  a  couple  of  solutions  from 
Entigo’s  suite  of  B2B  offerings  to  streamline 
warranty  claims  processing.  Deployment  of 
Entigo  Warranty!  cut  warranty  claim  process¬ 
ing  costs  in  half  and  Toro  was  able  to  pay  for 
the  system  just  from  reductions  in  invalid  war¬ 
ranty  claims. 


But  successfully  transforming  a  pre-Internet 
organizational  structure  into  a  complex,  tech¬ 
nology-driven,  extended-enterprise  environ¬ 
ment  eventually  requires  commitment  to  an 
end-to-end  capability  that  integrates  forecast¬ 
ing,  planning  and  execution  capabilities  with 
complete  supply-chain-wide  visibility. 

“By  providing  each  distribution  tier  a  sell- 
side  solution  to  interact  online  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  tier,  efficiency  is  created  and  more  time¬ 
ly  and  accurate  information  that  can  be  used  to 
guide  their  business  becomes  available  to  the 
manufacturer,”  explains  Entigo’s  Profeta.  “In 
addition,  online  interaction  can  drive  the  cost 
out  of  the  sourcing  process  and  enable  a  just- 
in-time  manufacturing  process  to  support  the 
need  for  quick  response  on  the  sell  side.” 

The  payoff  can  be  substantial.  Consumer 
electronics  firm  Thomson  Consumer 
Electronics  took  advantage  of  the  integrated 
forecasting,  planning  and  execution  capabilities 
of  i2  Technologies’  Supply  Chain 
Management  solution  to  make  some  major 
cuts:  Thomson’s  planning  cycle  is  now  one 
week  (down  from  four  or  five  weeks)  and  its 
forecasting  cycle  takes  two  days  rather  than  ten. 
In  the  first  12  months  after  implementing  the 
i2  solution,  Thomson  saw  inventory  shrink  by 
33  percent  and  achieved  almost  no  out-of- 
stock  to  important  customers. 
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Pioneer  Investments  and  Digex:  Complementing  Core  Competencies 


**  /^\ne  of  the  most  important  benefits  that  comes  from  utilizing 
the  expertise  Digex  offers,  is  it  frees  us  to  focus  on  our  core 
competencies,”  reports  Pioneer  Investments’  lang  Jeon, 

Pioneer  Investments  offers  a  wealth  of  professional  investment 
experience  and  a  diverse  choice  of  mutual  funds,  annuities,  retire¬ 
ment  plans  and  institutional  accounts.  As  the  firm’s  managing 
director  of  electronic  commerce,  lang  Jeon’s  job  is  to  “use  technol¬ 
ogy  to  help  Pioneer  gain  a  competitive  edge  over  the  competition 
by  enhancing  our  customers’  experience.”  That  said,  Jeon  believes 
it  is  essential  to  keep  technology  in  perspective.  It  is,  he  reminds,  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  focus  must  always  be  “on  the  customer,  not 
just  on  the  mastery  of  technology.” 

Outsourcing:  Wise  Use  of  Resources 

So,  when  Pioneer  decided  it  wanted  to  create  a  quality  online 
experience  for  its  customers — including  a  pioneering  natural  lan¬ 
guage  interface — it  turned  to  Digex,  a  leader  in  Web  and  applica¬ 
tion  hosting,  for  the  underlying  infrastructure  to  support  Pioneer’s 
new  electronic  commerce  platform. 

“Every  successful  organization  has  its  core  competencies," 
Jeon  notes.  “Pioneer’s  expertise  is  in  understanding  the  financial 
goals  and  needs  of  our  customers.  We  have  technology  skills,  of 
course.  But,  realistically,  how  often  does  any  business  architect 


an  e-commerce  platform  and  infrastructure?  Hopefully,  it's  not 
very  often;  unless,  like  Digex,  it's  your  business,  your  core  com¬ 
petency.  By  outsourcing,  we  can  use  our  resources  wisely,  con¬ 
centrating  on  our  areas  of  strength,  leveraging  what  we  know 
and  delivering  value  to  our  customers.  We  don’t  have  to  worry 
about  routers  and  firewalls — that’s  not  our  core  business.” 

In  addition,  adds  Jeon,  Digex  provides  Pioneer  with  long-term 
infrastructure  flexibility. 

“As  the  Web  and  application  host,  Digex  provides  the  hard¬ 
ware  and  operating  systems,”  he  explains.  “Moving  to  another 
environment  becomes  that  much  easier  for  us  should  the  need 
arise.” 

According  to  Jeon,  Pioneer  Investments  evaluated  a  number 
of  alternatives  before  deciding  on  Digex. 

“We  considered  hiring  staff  internally  for  the  project,  but  real¬ 
ized  it  was  impossible  to  achieve  the  economies  of  scale  Digex 
offered,”  he  says.  “Consultants,  another  option,  were  dismissed 
as  too  temporary.  Consultants  don’t  have  to  live  with  what  they 
create — they  come  and  they  go.  Digex  will  have  to  live  with  the 
result  of  this  effort  just  as  we  will.  In  my  opinion,  this  makes 
Digex  as  committed  as  we  are  to  its  success.” 


For  more  information  about  Digex,  visit  www.digex.com 
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We  make  your  security  a  top  priority. 
But  don't  just  take  our  word  for  it. 

At  Digex,  our  security  measures  are  among  the  most  advanced  in  the 
Web  hosting  industry.  We've  always  known  it,  but  to  demonstrate 
our  security  commitment,  we  engaged  Ernst  &  Young  to  test  our  internal  controls. 

Now  we  are  proud  to  announce  our  successful  completion  of  Ernst  &  Young's 
Cyber  Process  Certification  and  the  SAS  70  Type  II  Review*  representing  a  significant 
accomplishment  in  Digex's  pledge  to  provide  customers  a  state-of-the-art  managed 

hosting  environment  with  the  highest  levels  of  security  and  reliability. 

This  prestigious  recognition,  which  encompasses  an  in-depth 
investigation  into  our  internal  controls  and  operational  effectiveness 
=U Ernst &Young llp  related  to  financial  transaction  processing,  comes  only 
by  meeting  standards  set  forth  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants  and  testing  by  Ernst  &  Young. 

It's  our  unique  approach  to  security  that 
puts  Digex  at  the  forefront  of  the  industry.  \ 

From  extensive  physical  protection  like  locked 
down  server  farms  to  sophisticated  firewalls  and 
comprehensive  intrusion  detection  services.  Fully 
manned  by  a  dedicated  army  of  highly  trained  and  certi¬ 
fied  security  experts  who  proactively  safeguard  sites  against 
threat,  24x7x365.  It's  this  dedication  to  protecting  our  clients' 
confidential  data  that  has  earned  us  this  prestigious  recognition. 

Your  customers  demand  the  utmost  in  site  security.  Digex  delivers  it. 
Visit  www.digex.com/safe  or  call  1-800-455-2968  ext.  661  and  trust  your  site  to  a 
proven  Web  hosting  leader. 


Where  managed  hosting  began. 
Where  managed  hosting  is  going. 


02001  Dtgex.  Inc.  All  trademarks,  tradenames  and  service  marks  mentioned  and/or  used  belong  to  their  respective  owners  All  nghts  reserved  ’Controls  reviewed  by  E&Y  relate  to  control  objectives  specified  in  SAS  70  and  CPC  reports  SAS  70  is  a  bmited  distribution  report  For  further  details,  dick  on  the  CPC  seal  at  www  <*gex  com 
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Value  from  i2  Software 
Implementations  Reaches 
$16.4  Billion 

In  today’s  slowing  economy,  executives  are 
looking  to  all  areas  of  their  companies  for 
opportunities  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  and 
value.  Selecting  business  partners  committed  to 
the  realization  of  that  value  is  a  critical  success 
factor  for  today’s  business  leaders.  That’s  why,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  i2  Technologies,  Inc.  stands 
as  the  preferred  partner  for  delivering  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  and  value  to  companies  worldwide. 

‘Today  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  value 
to  be  reaped  by  focusing  on  the  problems  that 
exist  at  the  boundaries  of  enterprises.  A  great  deal 
of  this  value  is  determined  by  a  company’s  rela¬ 
tionships,”  says  i2  founder,  chairman  and  CEO 
Sanjiv  Sidhu.  “Managing  supplier  relationships 
upstream  of  the  company  will  determine  its  ability 
to  deliver  product.  Managing  customer  relation¬ 
ships  downstream  will  create  a  sustained  demand 
for  a  company’s  product.  Managing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  intervening  supply  chain  establishes  its  pro¬ 
curement  requirements  and  deliver  capabilities, 
and  thus  lays  a  foundation  for  these  relationships.” 

Focus  is  Collaborative  Commerce 

These  realities  of  business  are  fueling  a  second 
generation  of  e-business  solutions  focused  on  col¬ 
laborative  commerce.  Supplier  Relationship  Man¬ 
agement  (SRM),  Customer  Relationship  Manage¬ 
ment  (CRM)  and  Supply  Chain  Management 
(SCM)  are  the  e-business  applications  that  will 
drive  value  into  companies.  The  multi-enterprise 
collaborative  relationships  between  a  company,  its 
suppliers,  and  customers  require  industrial- 
strength  solutions  that  span  all  business  processes 
and  enhance  all  constituent  relationships. 

i2,  the  leading  provider  of  supply  chain  and 
marketplace  solutions,  delivers  hard  dollar,  bot¬ 
tom-line  value  through  its  best-of-breed  i2  Trade- 
Matrix  Solutions™,  including  SRM,  CRM  and 
SCM,  combined  with  the  world’s  leading  content 
resource  and  supported  by  a  robust  platform  built 
on  open  standards. 

Additionally,  i2  is  the  only  business-to-business 
software  company  to  measure  the  value  it  delivers 
to  customers.  The  company  is  well  on  its  way  to 
reaching  its  stated  goal  of  delivering  $75  billion  in 
value  to  its  customers  by  2005.  The  independent 
auditing  firm  of  Miller-Williams,  Inc.  reports  that 
from  1 996-2000  the  cumulative  value  generated 
from  i2  software  implementations  at  customer 
sites  was  $16.4  billion.  Benefit  areas  measured 
were  reduced  costs,  delayed  or  avoided  expendi¬ 
tures  increased  customer  responsiveness  and 
increased  revenue  growth. 

To  leam  more  about  i2,  visit  the  company  on  the 
Web  at  www.i2.com 
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Making  e-marketplaces 

“The  Internet  will  continue  to  change  the  face 
of  global  business,”  asserts  Mark  Nittler,  vice 
president  of  strategy  at  Commerce  One.  “In 
the  not-too-distant  future,  every  business 
application  will  need  to  connect  to  a  market¬ 
place.  Inter-enterprise  applications,  capable  of 
linking  multiple  trading  partners,  are  only  pos¬ 
sible  through  an  e-marketplace.” 

Plenty  of  business  leaders  agree.  By  2005, 
believes  the  Gartner  Group,  more  than 
500,000  companies  will  be  participating  in 
business-to-business  e-marketplaces  as  buyers 
or  sellers  or  both. 

The  developers  and  managers  of  B2B  mar¬ 
ketplaces,  such  as  Commerce  One,  are  attract¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  buyers  and  sellers. 
Though  e-marketplaces  have  mostly  been  lim¬ 
ited  to  indirect  procurement  as  well  as  sales  of 
excess  inventory  and  spot  buying,  they’re 
expected  to  begin  mediating  major  buyer-sup¬ 
plier  relationships  as  they  mature. 

By  2004,  notes  IDC,  spending  on  e-mar- 
ketplace  services  will  top  $10  billion  and  the 
value  of  transactions  will  exceed  $1.2  trillion, 
making  the  venue  one  of  the  principal  forms  of 
B2B  e-commerce.  What  will  drive  this  growth 
is  the  ability  e-marketplaces  give  participants  to 
enter  new  arenas,  cut  inventories  and  increase 
turns,  and  become  a  player  in  a  large  aggregat¬ 
ed  market  environment. 

That  means  most  business-to-business 
enterprises  will  be  deciding  which  e-market- 
places  they  should  join. 

One  approach  is  to  create  interconnects  to 
specific  back-end  systems.  Commerce  One’s 
customizable,  XML-based  MarketSet  solution, 
for  example,  which  is  aimed  at  those  in  auto¬ 


motive,  aerospace,  utility,  and  oil  and  gas 
industries,  was  jointly  developed  with 
SAPMarkets.  It  handles  all  connectivity 
between  buyers,  sellers  and  the  e-marketplace, 
including  document  message  routing  and 
transaction  processing. 

Other  efforts  involve  translating  EDI  and 
other  formats  into  XML.  New  ‘standards’ — 
such  as  the  Transaction  Authority  Markup 
Language — also  have  been  proposed,  and  a 
specification  called  Universal  Description, 

By  2004,  notes  IDC, 
spending  on  e-marketplace 
services  will  top  $10  billion 
and  the  value  of  transac¬ 
tions  will  exceed  $1.2  tril¬ 
lion,  making  the  venue  one 
of  the  principal  forms  of 
B2B  e-commerce. 

Discovery  and  Integration  (UDDI)  is 
designed  to  support  a  framework  that  permits 
businesses  to  find  each  other,  define  their 
Internet  interaction  and  share  information  in  a 
global  registry. 

“Providing  an  e-marketplace  platform  to 
combine  business  processes  and  expose  and 
manage  them  across  all  your  trading  partners,” 
says  Commerce  One’s  Nittler,  “is  the  next  step 
in  the  evolution  of  business  commerce.’  SD 
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Our  e-marketplace  solutions  have  already  created  more  than  $16  billion  in  value  for  over 
950  companies  worldwide.  Hard  dollar,  bottom-line  benefits  from  reducing  cost  of  goods 
sold,  shrinking  inventories,  accelerating  time-to-market  and  creating  new  e-markets.  i2  has 
the  only  B2B  solution  that  incorporates  a  complete  supply  chain  model,  marketplace-to- 
marketplace  support  and  rich  content  management  capabilities.  Value?  Want  some? 
Contact  us  at  www.i2.com  or  1-877-926-9286. 


Powering  the  Bottom  Line. 


IF  A  SINGLE  E-MARKETPLACE 
IS  GOOD  FOR  BUSINESS,  SEVERAL 
HUNDRED  ARE  EVEN  BETTER. 


COMMERCE 

ONE 


That's  the  basic  idea  behind  the  Global 
Trading  Web™  an  open  network  of 
astronomical  proportions  that  links 
e-marketplaces  from  every  industry 
and  platform  together  into  one.  This 
was  our  vision  from  the  beginning.  After 
all,  if  e-marketplaces  exist  to  let  buyers 
and  sellers  collaborate  and  conduct 
high-volume  transactions,  why  not  let 
e-marketplaces  collaborate  too?  And 
crank  the  volume  to  the  max.  To  find 
out  more  about  the  Global  Trading  Web, 
visit  commerceone.com/emarketplace4 
or  call  877-261-8516. 


Global  Trading  Web 


MANY  MARKETS.  ONE  SOURCE 
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E-business  Success  Depends  on 
Infrastructure  &  Integration 

Enterprise  technology  infrastructure  issues  are  beginning  to  loom  large  once 
more  as  organizations  deal  with  the  fallout  from  assorted  e-business  initiatives. 


Even  if  their  spending  has  been  constrained, 
plenty  of  enterprises  are  still  erecting  their 
Internet  infrastructures.  A  recent  report  by 
Cahners  In-Stat  Group  expects  that  by  2004 
mid-sized  and  large  U.S.  business  will  be 
spending  26  percent  of  their  IT  budgets — 
$110  billion — on  Internet  infrastructure 
investments. 

This  means  everything  from  wiring  offices 
and  connecting  employees  to  Internet-powered 
supply  chains  and  business  portals.  And  if  it’s 
going  to  work,  the  technology  underpinnings 
of  every  organization  will  need  some  significant 
tinkering. 

Consider  the  little  matter  of  integrating 


Web  storefronts  and  collaboration  systems 
with  a  variety  of  mission-critical  back-end  sys¬ 
tems  that  often  carry  the  weight  of  long  tech¬ 
nology  legacies.  And  don’t  forget  the  challenge 
of  optimizing  performance  of  Web-based  oper¬ 
ations — not  easy  with  a  volatile  public  network 
(the  Internet)  and  the  vast  heterogeneity  of 
browsers,  servers  and  access  modes. 

Managing  the  technology  chain 

For  some,  the  best  place  to  begin  is  with  the 
enterprise's  deep  technology  infrastructure,  on 
which  all  the  rest  of  e-business  depends. 

“Recent  events,  such  as  Website  crashes  and 
faulty  enterprise  software  installations,  point 


up  just  how  expensive  it  can  be  when  IT  does¬ 
n’t  have  dashboard-style  visibility  and  control 
over  their  technology  initiatives  and  opera¬ 
tions,”  observes  Bryan  Plug,  CEO  of  Kintana, 
Inc. 

In  many  organizations,  long  histories  of 
independently-developed  point  solutions  have 
left  difficult  legacies  of  arcane  platform  and 
data  incompatibilities.  And  many  technology 
development  and  deployment  activities,  long 
regarded  as  ‘art’  rather  than  methodical  science, 
remain  remarkably  mired  in  costly  manual 
processes. 

That’s  why  Stanford  University  was  able  to 
benefit  so  spectacularly  from  automating 


Moving  the  World’s  Business  Trade  to  the  Web 


Commerce  One  is  the  e-marketplace  company,  moving  the 
world’s  business  trade  to  the  Web  by  providing  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  services  to  establish  and  grow  open  e-marketplaces  and 
manage  supply  chains  on  the  Internet.  Through  its  software,  ser¬ 
vices  and  Global  Trading  Web  of  interconnected  business  communi¬ 
ties,  Commerce  One  enables  worldwide  commerce  on  the  Internet 
and  unprecedented  economies  of  scale  for  buying  organizations, 
suppliers  and  service  providers  worldwide. 

Our  504  direct  customers  represent  5.3  million  employees  and 
$2.3  trillion  in  buying  power  across  54  countries  on  6  continents  and 
include  Fortune  200  companies  such  as  Boeing,  BellSouth,  Citi¬ 
group,  Eli  Lilly,  Ericsson,  General  Motors,  Georgia  Pacific,  Lockheed- 
Martin,  Wells  Fargo  and  Warner-Lambert.  And  while  we  continue  to 
lead  the  industry  in  powering  mega  exchanges  for  vertical  markets, 
our  customers  also  comprise  horizontal  e-marketplaces,  Net  market 
makers  and  private  e-marketplaces,  along  with  many  of  the  world’s 
leading  corporations. 

We  have  forged  relationships  with  a  wide  range  of  partners  whose 
products  and  services  complement  our  solutions,  and,  in  June 
2000,  we  jointly  announced  the  teaming  of  the  Commerce  One 
leading  e-marketplace  infrastructure  and  business-to-business  solu¬ 
tions  with  top-rated  mySAP.com  e-business  applications  from  SAP 
AG  and  SAPMarkets. 

Drive  Liquidity,  Increase  Profits 

Commerce  One  offers  a  complete  package  of  software,  business 
services  and  professional  services  that  benefit  any  company  devel¬ 
oping  or  participating  in  an  e-marketplace.  We  offer  a  combination 


of  strategy,  software  and  services  that  help  companies  collaborate 
and  communicate  with  their  partners,  drive  liquidity  of  e-market- 
piaces  and  increase  profits. 

•  Public  E-Marketplace  Solution 

Commerce  One  Public  e-marketplace  solutions  help  companies 
build  online  communities.  Our  solutions  help  you  to  build  vertically  or 
horizontally  focused  e-marketplaces  featuring  services  ranging  from 
auction  to  supply  chain.  In  addition,  our  professional  services  team 
helps  companies  design,  build  and  deploy  their  e-marketplaces. 

•  Private  E-Marketplace  Solution 

Commerce  One  Private  e-marketplace  solutions  deliver  significant 
advantages  to  any  company  by  optimizing  both  internal  and  external 
business  processes.  Our  solutions  help  you  to  leverage  and  extend 
relationships  with  existing  partners  through  such  services  as  buyer 
enablement  and  supplier  adoption.  In  addition,  our  professional  ser¬ 
vices  team  helps  companies  design,  build  and  deploy  their  e-mar¬ 
ketplaces. 

•  E-Marketplace  Access  Solutions 

The  Commerce  One  e-marketplace  access  solutions  provide  deep 
e-procurement  functionality  supporting  indirect  and  direct  goods. 

Our  solutions  include  all  the  products  and  services  necessary  to  get 
the  most  out  of  business-to-business  e-commerce,  from  catalog 
management  to  sourcing  to  integrating  with  suppliers  and  e-market¬ 
places. 


For  more  information,  please  visit  the  Commerce  One  Website  at 
www.commerceone.com 
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redundant,  labor-intensive  tasks  and  boosting 
ERP  application  management  efficiency  using 
products  from  Kintana  Inc.  Modeled  after 
supply  chain  automation  concepts,  Kintana’s 
offerings  automate  recurring  tasks  across  the 
entire  technology  chain,  from  business  idea  to 
deployment.  Kintana’s  Deliver,  for  deploy¬ 
ment  management,  and  its  Accelerator  for 
Oracle  Applications  enabled  Stanford  to 
reduce  the  time  needed  to  prepare  and  deploy 
application  objects  by  94  percent  and  securely 
and  reliably  migrate  more  than  20,000  appli¬ 
cation  objects  in  just  seven  months,  benefiting 
from  substantial  code  quality  improvements 
along  the  way. 

Similarly,  application  service  provider 
USinternetworking  used  Kintana  products  to 
realize  $1  million  per  month  in  cost  savings 
and  a  99-percent  faster  time-to-revenue  for 
new  customers.  Testing  has  been  compressed 
from  five  steps  to  one,  and  installation  and 
configuration  time  evaporated  to  four  hours 
from  120. 

“Companies  that  stay  aggressive  in  their 
Internet  integration  during  a  downturn  are 
going  to  open  up  a  big  lead  over  their  compe¬ 
tition,  especially  if  they  focus  on  proven  tech¬ 
nology  solutions  that  have  been  shown  to  cut 
costs  and  speed  time-to-market,”  says  Plug. 

Infrastructure  management: 
to  the  Web  and  back 

Ongoing  management  of  technology  infra¬ 
structure  is  also  a  challenge,  whether  it’s  about 
updating  and  hotfixing  an  enterprise’s  diverse 
collection  of  operating  systems,  as  St.  Bernard 
Software’s  SPQuery  does,  or  monitoring,  test¬ 
ing  and  managing  the  performance  of  an 
enterprise’s  Web  infrastructure  and  applica¬ 
tions. 

After  all,  Websites  are  complex  and  very 
dynamic,  and  the  best  of  them  can  suffer  per¬ 
formance  and  functional  problems.  Unlike  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  networks  that  can  (at  least  the¬ 
oretically)  be  controlled  by  network 
administrators,  Websites  use  the  public 
Internet,  which  adds  a  whole  new  set  of  vari¬ 
ables — some  of  them  hard  to  predict  and 
mediate. 

“Careful  design  and  judicious  selection  of 
application  components  is  no  guarantee  for 
success,”  says  Amnon  Landan,  president  and 
CEO  of  Mercury  Interactive  Corp.  “You  still 
have  to  test  the  application’s  performance 
under  load  to  ensure  that  it  performs  ade¬ 
quately  even  if  hundreds  or  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  trying  to  access  it.” 

Thus  organizations  are  turning  to  software 
products  that  do  load  testing,  functional  test¬ 
ing  and  Web  performance  monitoring  in  order 


A  changing  e-business  infrastructure 


Boosting  access  speeds 

Because  most  U.S.  businesses  are  small,  most  of 
them  access  the  Internet  via  dial-up  connections, 
but  that’s  about  to  change  as  companies  and 
households  finally  get  an  opportunity  to  opt  for 
various  broadband  alternatives — 128Kbps  or 
faster  connections  to  the  Internet. 

Jupiter  Research  reports  that  57  percent  of 
U.S.  at-work  Internet  users — 24  million  peo¬ 
ple — now  enjoy  broadband  connectivity,  and  by 
2005,  87  percent  of  at-work  Internet  users  will 
benefit  from  a  broadband  connection.  Much  of 
this  is  via  T-l  links  with  1.5MBps  speeds,  and 
many  larger  businesses  will  upgrade  to  Gigabit 
Ethernet  access  as  these  services  become  avail¬ 
able. 

“More  and  more  communication  providers 
have  discovered  that  Gigabit  Ethernet  links 
enable  them  to  purchase  inexpensive,  widely 
available  and  generally  understood  off-the-shelf 
switched  Gigabit  Ethernet  products  and  use 
them  to  construct  a  networking  infrastructure 
that  can  rival  an  existing  service  provider’s  net¬ 
work  for  a  given  metropolitan  area,”  says 
Marshall  Eisenberg,  director  of  product  market¬ 
ing  at  Foundry  Networks.  “Using  low-cost 
Ethernet  switching  products,  these  new 
Metropolitan  Area  Networking  service  providers 
are  cost-effectively  offering  businesses  high-speed 
networking  services  that  scale  from  one-megabit 
(one  million  bits  per  second)  to  one  gigabit  (one 
billion  bits  per  second)  and  beyond.” 

Roto-routers 

Enterprise  networks  are  under  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  to  perform  better.  Specifically,  companies 
need  an  enterprise  network  upgrade  to: 

•  Boost  the  enterprise  backbone  to  gigabit 
speeds  to  handle  high-bandwidth  traffic-like 
multimedia  and  IP  multicast. 

•  Support  high-performance,  high-speed 
switching;  wire-speed  access  control  lists;  and 
multi-protocol  routing. 

•  Permit  administrators  to  fine-tune  control  of 
network  traffic  and  prioritize  network  service 
to  meet  the  demands  of  different  applica¬ 
tions. 

Using  gigabit  Ethernet  technology,  vendors 
like  Foundry  Networks  ensure  high-speed  enter¬ 
prise  network  connectivity.  Foundry’s  Biglron 
and  Fastlron  switches  and  Netlron  routers  can 
be  deployed  across  an  enterprise  network  to  han¬ 
dle  multimedia-based  applications,  allow  for  net¬ 
work  service  prioritization,  support  multiproto¬ 
col  services  and  deliver  a  scalable  network 
architecture. 

Foundry’s  software  and  management  tools 
enable  administrators  to  separate  various  types  of 
internal  and  external  traffic,  which  help  them 
optimize  the  experiences  of  LAN  and  WAN 


users  vying  for  bandwidth  as  they  use  B2B  e- 
business  applications.  With  Foundry’s  switch 
software,  administrators  can  place  more  redun¬ 
dant  gigabit  links  between  switches  or  between 
switches  and  a  server,  and  are  ensured  of  fast 
failover  from  one  switch  to  another. 

A  flood  of  data  spawns  need  for  storage 
networks 

Each  year,  the  volume  of  original  information 
produced  worldwide  exceeds  one  exabyte  (1018 
bytes),  according  to  a  study  done  by  the 
University  of  California,  and  roughly  80  percent 
of  it  is  in  digital  form. 

Unanticipated  surges  of  data  are  overwhelm¬ 
ing  IT  architectures  that  weren’t  designed  for  the 
new  ways  businesses  now  use  information,  forc¬ 
ing  many  organizations  to  rethink  their  storage 
needs  and  consider  some  kind  of  storage  network 
that  enables  them  to  sustain  near-constant  appli¬ 
cation  and  data  availability. 

And  since  all  that  stored  data  must  be  man¬ 
aged,  more  sophisticated  storage  software  tools — 
like  St.  Bernard  Software’s  Open  File  Manager, 
which  offers  universal  support  of  all  backup 
packages  and  applications — are  needed  to  auto¬ 
mate  storage  and  backup  policies  and  support 
heterogeneous  platform  environments. 

A  wireless  Web? 

By  yearend  2000,  notes  Dataquest,  5 1  percent  of 
all  U.S.  households  had  at  least  one  mobile 
phone  and  40  percent  of  U.S.  adults  used  their 
mobile  phones  regularly.  And  Forrester  Research 
notes  that  more  than  half  of  all  Europeans  will 
be  accessing  the  Internet  via  mobile  devices  by 
2005,  despite  current  wireless  Web  disappoint¬ 
ments. 

Nevertheless,  many  potential  users  of  mobile 
IT  devices  and  services  hesitate,  concerned  about 
cost,  equipment  upgrades  and  security. 
Meanwhile,  the  rollout  of  the  next  (third)  gen¬ 
eration  of  mobile  digital  technology — 3G — is 
being  slowed  by  economic  uncertainty,  though 
belief  is  spreading  that  2.5G  devices  and  services 
will  meet  most  of  the  promise  of  3G. 

“Wireless  provides  unique  applications, 
extension  and  advantages,”  suggests  Bennet 
James  Bayer,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  Unisys’  Mobile  Business  Group.  “To  prepare, 
companies  should  examine  their  markets  and 
distribution  relationships,  and  define  the  user 
needs  that  mobility  can  address.” 

Because  corporate  wireless  digital  capabilities 
require  significant  infrastructure  investments, 
many  enterprises  are  attracted  to  wireless  appli¬ 
cation  service  providers  (WASPs)  like  Unisys’ 
Mobile  Business  Group  which  offer  suites  of 
wireless  services  and  content  delivery  using  portal 
technology. 
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Building  Relationships,  Ensuring  Success 

A  pioneer  in  e-commerce  applications,  Entigo  was  founded  in  1 995  with  the  vision  of  empow¬ 
ering  businesses  to  market  and  sell  their  products  more  effectively  on  the  Web.  Long  before 
large  companies  imagined  having  a  B2B  e-commerce  offering,  the  visionary  Entigo  team  was 
building  custom,  transaction-oriented  Websites  for  some  of  the  world's  largest  enterprises. 

By  teaming  with  manufacturers  throughout  the  development  process,  Entigo  gained  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  real-world  problems  facing  them  in  the  world  of  e-commerce.  Entigo  put  that 
knowledge  to  use  by  delivering  real  e-business  solutions  that  allowed  companies  to  optimize  their 
e-commerce  efforts. 

Extending  E-business  in  a  World  of  Change 

Nowhere  in  business  today  is  the  phrase,  “Change  is  the  only  constant,”  more  true  than  in  man¬ 
ufacturing-based  industries.  Fundamental  changes,  from  market  globalization  to  new  sources  of 
competition  to  a  dynamic  supply  chain,  test  the  flexibility  and  responsiveness  of  manufacturing 
companies. 

At  Entigo,  we  understand  change.  Today,  Entigo’s  new,  expanded  vision  of  real  e-business 
solutions  extends  the  business  process,  enabling  enterprises  to  establish  seamless  and  interac¬ 
tive  relationships  with  their  customers,  distributors,  suppliers  and  employees  via  the  Internet  in 
real  time.  Additionally,  Entigo  solutions  help  manufacturers’  channel  partners  help  themselves  by 
automating  the  customer’s  decision  process  and  driving  exponential  top-line  growth  and  savings. 

Driving  Innovation,  Delivering  Value 

Entigo  recognizes  that  successful  companies  do  not  just  concern  themselves  with  marketing  and 
selling  products,  but  also  with  servicing  their  products  and  channel  partners.  Entigo  is  the  only 
company  that  has  turned  its  attention  to  the  untapped  market  of  Web-based  warranty  and 
claims  management,  delivering  a  comprehensive  product  that  streamlines  the  registration  and 
processing  of  product  warranty  programs  and  claims,  enabling  manufacturers  to  realize  a  300 
percent  ROI  in  the  first  year  alone. 

Operating  from  the  principle  of  delivering  flexible  and  scaleable  enterprise-class  e-business 
solutions,  Entigo  continues  to  deliver  products  that  demonstrate  a  real  understanding  of  the 
technology  needs  and  concerns  of  manufacturers. 

Today,  Entigo  offers  the  most  comprehensive  B2B  sell  and  service-side  e-commerce  suite. 
Entigo  is  the  only  company  whose  suite  of  products  is  built  on  a  powerful  standards-based  e- 
commerce  platform  and  framework  that  provides  seamless  integration  to  any  back-end  system, 
and  adapts  quickly  and  easily  to  manufacturers’  unique  business  processes. 


For  more  information  on  Entigo,  visit  www.entigo.com 


to  identify,  isolate  and  Fix  performance  bottle¬ 
necks  in  their  Web  infrastructures. 

Thanks  to  Mercury  Interactive  Corp.’s 
automated  test  solutions,  Memorial  Sloan- 
Kettering  Cancer  Center  saved  money  when  it 
was  able  to  streamline  its  internal  development 
processes  and  cut  system  implementation  times 
by  weeks.  Sloan-Kettering  has  also  been  able  to 
minimize  system  disruptions  because  it  uses 
Mercury  Interactive’s  testing  software  to  more 
accurately  plan  network  bandwidth  and  pro¬ 
cessing  capacities. 

Gallagher  Financial  Systems  Inc.,  which 
sells  mortgage  origination  and  secondary 
marketing  software,  believes  automated  test¬ 
ing  gives  it  a  competitive  edge.  Gallagher 
uses  Mercury  Interactive’s  testing  products 
as  a  sales  tool,  to  document  Gallagher’s 
product  performance  claims  for  demanding 
prospects  who  want  very  specific  answers 
about  network  capacity  and  configuration 
issues. 


Monitoring  Web  performance  is  impor¬ 
tant,  too. 

“Once  an  application  is  operational,  you 
then  have  to  monitor  it  continually  so  that  you 
can  find  and  fix  any  problems  before  your  cus¬ 
tomers  find  them,”  Landan  points  out. 

Knowing  something  about  the  relationship 
between  performance  and  visitors’  tolerances 
allows  Website  operators  to  make  quantifiable 
predictions  regarding  the  benefits  and  impacts 
that  content  and  infrastructure  changes  will 
have  on  abandon  rates.  That  means  getting  a 
complete  picture  of  Website  performance. 

To  that  end,  WebHancer  Corp.’s  e-Business 
View  measures  and  analyzes  page  load  times, 
abandon  rates,  content  delivery  network  efficien¬ 
cy,  access  speeds  and  sources  of  delay  so  organi¬ 
zations  can  spot  problem  areas  and  their  causes. 
And  WebHancer’s  SiteReady,  a  scalability  testing 
service,  uses  e-Business  View  to  emulate  Website 
traffic  using  data  based  on  the  experience  of  real 
users  to  reveal  performance  bottlenecks. 


A  filter  in  time 

Companies  lost  $5.3  billion  to  recreational 
Internet  surfing  in  1999,  estimates  Computer 
Economics. 

“Organizations  with  25  or  more  employees 
should  implement  Website  filtering,”  says  John 
Jones,  CEO  and  president  of  St.  Bernard 
Software.  “Utilizing  this  technology  enables 
organizations  to  monitor  and  control  Internet 
access,  making  the  Internet  a  more  productive 
environment  for  employees.” 

A  variety  of  Web-filtering  methodologies, 
from  plug-in  software  for  browsers  to  complex 
server  software  packages,  have  been  used  to 
proactively  control  employee  Web  access.  But 
exploding  Internet  content  as  well  as  need  for 
easier  installation  and  an  ability  to  manage 
large  numbers  of  users  often  make  these 
approaches  ineffective. 

iPrism,  from  St.  Bernard  Software,  takes 
another  approach:  server  appliance-based  mon¬ 
itoring  and  filtering  coupled  with  a  subscrip¬ 
tion-based  service.  iPrism  can  tailor  access 
parameters  to  fit  a  full  range  of  user  profiles 
and  organizational  requirements  and  can  mon¬ 
itor  and  selectively  block  other  Internet  services 
such  as  chat,  FTP,  RealAudio,  etc.,  as  well  as 
Web  content. 

Integrating  ERP 

Vendors  of  ERP  and  accounting  software  have 
been  hard  at  work  integrating  e-business  capa¬ 
bilities — such  as  workflow  management,  e- 
mail  and  electronic  data  interchange  (EDI)  for¬ 
mats — into  their  suites.  SAP’s  mySAP.com 
includes  back-office-integrated  CRM  applica¬ 
tions  that  support  marketing,  sales  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  functions. 

Oracle’s  CRM  apps  manage  sales,  market¬ 
ing,  customer  service  and  call  center  tasks;  its 
service  applications  handle  support,  field  ser¬ 
vice  and  depot  repair.  PeopleSoft’s  acquisition 
of  Vantive  enables  it  to  field  a  suite  of  Web- 
based  applications  encompassing  sales  force 
automation,  sales  and  marketing,  call  centers 
and  field  service  operations — all  of  which  inte¬ 
grates  with  PeopleSoft’s  ERP  offering. 

Infinium  Software  is  using  Lotus  Notes  and 
Domino  to  support  e-business  Extensions  for 
its  IBM  AS/400-based  Infinium  Financials 
suite,  which  combines  Web-based  self-service 
data  access  with  e-mail  and  event-driven  work- 
flows. 

More  than  60  percent  of  Fortune  1,000 
companies  have  implemented  core  enterprise 
resource  planning  (ERP)  applications  but  only 
5  percent  of  online  storefronts  are  integrated 
with  back-end  ERP  systems.  Clearly,  however, 
isolated  e-business  environments  are  quickly 
giving  way  to  Internet-driven  enterprise  inte¬ 
gration.  SO 
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Real  eBusiness. 

Real  Time. 
Real  ROi: 

It’s  more  than  a  tagline  —  it’s  a 
promise  from  Entigo,  the  pioneer 

in  real  eBusiness  solutions. 

Entigo’s  B2B  eCommerce  solutions  have 
delivered  real  ROI  to  manufacturers  like 
GE,  Honeywell  and  Toro  who  market,  sell 
and  service  their  products  in  real  time  on 
the  Web. The  Entigo  Reality™  suite  results 
in  real  benefits.  Increased  sales.  Decreased 
costs.  Strengthened  channel  partner  loyalty. 

Call  today  for  your  Entigo  Reality  Check  ” 
a  no-obligation  ROI  analysis  that  will 
show  you  how  much  Entigo  can  add  to 
your  bottom  line. 

866.236.8446 

www.entigo.com/cio/ed/ 
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Outsourcing:  The  Many  Species  of 

Service  Providers 

Most  information  technology  departments  struggle  to  add  new 
development  demands  to  a  schedule  already  overburdened  with  ongoing 
maintenance  tasks.  So  keeping  up  with  the  organization’s  need  for  new  e-busi- 
ness  capabilities  leads  more  and  more  decisionmakers  to  consider  outsourcing. 


What’s  best  for  outsourcing  depends 
entirely  on  the  enterprise.  Perhaps  it’s 
essential  elements  of  the  e-business  infrastruc¬ 
ture  on  which  the  competitive  future  relies. 
Maybe  it’s  well-targeted  new  e-business  projects 
that  would  overstretch  the  technical  skills  of 
current  staff.  Or  in-the-bowels  upgrades,  inte¬ 


gration  and/or  maintenance  of  existing  systems. 

“Time-to-market  is  the  most  critical  factor 
in  determining  a  need  for  outsourcing,’’  says 
Bob  Evans,  president  of  global  outsourcing  at 
Unisys  Corp.  “If  you  can’t  be  first  or  second  to 
market  with  a  new  service  or  product,  or  if  you 
don’t  have  the  time  or  expertise  to  focus  on  it, 


and  yet  it’s  key  to  your  market  leadership — 
that’s  the  time  to  step  back  and  find  someone 
who  can  get  it  to  market  first.  Because  you  can 
bet  your  competitors  are  trying  to  do  the  same.” 

All  manner  of  service  providers  specialize  in 
one  or  many  aspects  of  IT:  Website  hosting 
and  site  performance,  systems  integration,  net¬ 
working,  security,  application  development, 
data  management,  data  storage,  application 
management,  content  management,  e-pro- 
curement,  e-marketplaces,  maintenance  and 
product  support — as  well  as  a  full  spectrum  of 
consulting  capabilities.  Some  outsourcers  even 
specialize  in  monitoring  and  managing  other 
service  providers. 

Reward  and  risk 

The  benefits  of  outsourcing  are  straightfor¬ 
ward: 

•  Cost  reductions.  Service  providers  can 
exploit  advantages  of  scale  in  technology 
expertise,  code  re-use,  and  so  on,  and  do 
many  kinds  of  jobs  less  expensively  than 
their  customers  can. 

•  Flexibility.  Service  providers  can  scale  up 
and  down  quickly  and  easily  to  meet 
clients’  requirements. 

•  Quicker  development  turnaround.  In-house 
development  can  get  bogged  down  by  all 
kinds  of  intervening  forces — staffing  prob¬ 
lems,  emergencies,  and  so  on — but  service 
providers  have  the  specialized  staff  and 
expertise  to  get  a  project  completed  and 
launched  quickly. 

“Outsourcing,”  says  Bobby  Patrick,  vice 
president  of  strategy  at  Digex,  Inc.,  “gets  an 
enterprise  off  the  upgrade  treadmill.  In  man¬ 
aged  hosting,  the  service  provider  takes  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  maintenance  and  upgrades.” 

There’s  a  downside,  too.  Outsourcing  can 
increase  transaction  costs  and  legal  costs  as  well 
as  the  time  and  effort  needed  to  create  a  speci¬ 
fication  for  an  outsourcer.  Outsourcing  to  the 
wrong  service  provider  also  can  cost  if,  for 
example,  the  provider  under-performs, 


Civil  Engineers  Choose  iPrism  Appliance  for  Web-filtering 

Henry  Wilson,  network  administrator  at  civil  engineering  consultancy  Berryman  and  Henigar, 
has  a  number  of  reasons  he’d  recommend  St.  Bernard  Software’s  iPrism  to  any  company 
considering  installing  an  Internet  access  monitoring  and  filtering  device.  But  the  number  one  rea¬ 
son?  iPrism  is  a  self-contained  appliance  that  installs  transparently  into  virtually  any  network. 

“Unlike  other  products  on  the  market,  iPrism  is  a  Web-filtering  hardware  appliance,”  he  says. 
“Based  on  our  experience,  the  hardware  appliance  is  the  way  to  go  when  it  comes  to  filtering. 
Most  other  alternatives,  including  the  one  we  had  been  using  before  iPrism,  are  software-based 
and  have  to  be  downloaded  onto  a  server,”  explains  Wilson.  “They  typically  require  a  dedicated 
server  to  run  the  Web-filtering  software  and  a  second  server  to  house  and  run  the  reporting  soft¬ 
ware.  This  increases  the  cost  and,  we  found,  negatively  impacts  overall  access  performance.” 

Not  surprisingly,  when  San  Diego-based  Berryman  and  Henigar  went  looking  for  a  better  solu¬ 
tion,  their  criteria  included  a  product  that  would  not  affect  speed  of  access.  They  also  wanted 
more  control  over  blocking  and  a  more  powerful  and  easy-to-use  management  interface.  They 
found  all  that  and  more  with  iPrism. 

“iPrism  is  transparent  to  our  users,"  reports  Wilson.  “Since  we  installed  the  product,  we  have 
not  had  a  single  negative  comment  about  performance.  What’s  more,  iPrism’s  support  for  levels 
of  granularity  means  we  can  be  very  specific  about  what  the  company  will  allow  users  to  access 
and  what  it  will  block.” 

Wilson  is  also  enthusiastic  about  iPrism’s  management  interface,  which  he  describes  as  “easy 
to  navigate;  just  like  another  tab  on  the  Web  browser.” 

And  iPrism  is,  he  adds,  remarkably  easy  to  install. 

“I  did  the  installation  myself  in  forty-five  minutes,”  he  reports.  “There  was  no  pain  involved.  If  I 
had  a  question,  the  St.  Bernard  people  were  helpful  and  extremely  knowledgeable.” 

Saves  Hours  of  Work  Every  Month 

What’s  more,  since  iPrism’s  database  of  categorized  Web  pages  is  updated  automatically  every 
night  without  administrator  intervention  via  service  subscription  service,  Wilson  estimates  he 
saves  himself  three  to  four  hours  of  work  every  month. 

“I'm  very  pleased  with  the  whole  experience,”  he  adds.  “I  really  like  iPrism's  approach  to  Web- 
filtenng — a  self-contain&  appliance  just  makes  life  easier.  Thanks  to  iPrism,  we  now  have  a  pow¬ 
erful  Web-filtering  product  and  we’ve  reduced  the  cost  of  ownership." 

For  more  information  about  St.  Bernard  Software,  visit  www.stbernard.com 
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"plug  and  play"  Internet  access  management  appliance. 
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y  Monitors  and  blocks  access  to  non-productive,  inappropriate, 
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Billions  in  lost  productivity.  Potential  lawsuits  for  allowing  access  to  pornographic  or  racially  offensive  sites.  Downtime  from  networks  over¬ 
loaded  with  broadband  web  surfing.  It's  time  to  draw  the  line  with  iPrism™  -  the  only  "plug  and  play"  Internet  access  management  app  lance. 
iPrism  can  be  configured  to  block  access  to  over  60  inappropriate  or  non-productive  site  categories.  More  than  8000  new  sites  are  found, 
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user-by-user  basis  exactly  which  site  categories  can  be  viewed.  iPrism's  time-slot 
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Importance  of  ASP  Drivers 

From  a  Survey  of  400  ASP  C-Level  Professionals 

Affordable  access  to  technology 
Focus  on  core  business 
IT  staff  recruitment  and  retention 
Improved  cost/performance  of  IT 
Shorter  implementation  cycle 
One-step  shopping  and  support 
Avoid  capital  investments 
Scalability  for  business  growth 
Lower  cost  of  entry  for  applications 
Predictable  fees  to  simplify  budgeting 

10%  20%  30%  40%  50%  60% 

Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  2000  Global  IT  Survey,  North  America  Results 


attempts  to  re-price  long-term  contracts  or 
exploits  clients’  information  assets  to  gain  pric¬ 
ing  advantage  with  other  clients. 

Frequently,  these  risks  can  be  ameliorated 
with: 

•  A  solid  grasp  of  the  function/project  being 
outsourced,  including  business  and  techni¬ 
cal  expectations,  planning  and  deployment 
requirements,  methodologies,  etc.  If  you 
can  do  it  yourself,  you  can  manage  your 
service  provider. 

•  Service  provider  contracts  and  service-level 
agreements  created  with  great  care  and 
attention.  And  if  you  include  incentives,  be 
sure  to  align  them  as  much  as  measurably 
possible  with  your  real  goals  rather  than 
intermediate  steps.  For  instance,  rewarding 
revenue  generation  (rather  than  profit  mar¬ 
gin)  can  result  in  runaway  costs. 

•  An  understanding  that  you  get  what  you 
pay  for. 

Still,  for  many  companies,  outsourcing  is 
the  quickest  and  surest  path  to  e-business. 

As  companies  begin  to  conduct  electronic 
trai: a  ctions  and  Web-enable  business  critical 
data  k  r  customer  relationship  management 


and  supply  chain  functions,  they’ll  need  to 
make  sure  their  data  is  available  and  their  sys¬ 
tems  are  up  and  running  24x7x365,”  Patrick 
notes.  “This  need,  coupled  with  a  lack  of  tech¬ 
nical  resources  and  time-to-market  pressures, 
are  signs  that  its  time  to  look  to  an  outside  firm 
for  assistance.” 

It  adds  up  to  big  business 
— $100  billion  last  year, 
according  to  the 
Cutter  Consortium. 

Playing  the  field 

These  days,  specialization  is  the  name  of  the 
outsourcing  game. 

Soup-to-nuts  services  are,  of  course,  still 
available  from  the  three  largest  outsourcing 
companies — IBM  Global  Services,  Computer 
Sciences  Corp.  and  EDS — but  all  are  reorga¬ 
nizing  to  offer  more  targeted  services  even  as 
they  emphasize  their  project  management 
skills. 


Thus  EDS  now  offers  Website  design, 
wireless  applications,  online  marketing  and 
managed  services  and  IBM  is  helping  software 
companies  develop  Web-hosted  applications 
on  its  eServer  xSeries.  Unisys  fields  a  variety  of 
outsourcing  capabilities,  including  managed 
application  services,  human  resources  transac¬ 
tion  processing  services,  Web  and  e-business 
hosting  services,  and  end-to-end  IT  services 
delivered  across  multi-vendor  systems  and  plat¬ 
forms. 

For  organizations  hesitant  to  undertake  the 
cost  and  hassle  of  implementing  large,  complex 
software  product  suites,  outsourcing  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  alternative  and  major  software  companies 
like  Oracle,  Microsoft,  Siebel,  PeopleSoft  and 
many  others  are  making  their  applications 
available  as  services. 

X  marks  the  spot 

It  adds  up  to  big  business — $100  billion  last 
year,  according  to  the  Cutter  Consortium — 
and  one  that’s  increasingly  vertical. 

Outsourcers  like  Digex  and  Exodus 
Communications  partner  with  other  out¬ 
sourcers  to  create  interdependent  service 
provider  supply  chains  with  specialists  filling  in 
their  particular  X  in  the  XSP  provider 
acronym:  Web  hosting  service  provider,  appli¬ 
cation  service  provider,  network  service 
provider,  content  service  provider,  storage  ser¬ 
vice  provider,  management  service  provider, 
and  on  and  on. 

The  payback  for  enlisting  such  end-to-end 
service  provider  reach  can  be  substantial. 
Campmor,  a  distributor  of  camping  and  out¬ 
door  goods,  turned  to  Digex  to  host  its  Web 
presence  and  got  a  high-powered  site  serving 
up  to  three  gigabytes  of  data  to  upwards  of 
450,000  visitors  everyday.  Campmor  has 
described  its  ROI  as  “fast”  and  “high.” 

Still,  enterprises  must  use  caution  as  they 
employ  multiple  service  providers.  Suggestions 
from  the  trenches  include: 

•  Outsource  less  critical  applications  to  a  back¬ 
up  service  provider  able  to  take  over  should 
the  primary  provider  suffer  calamity. 

•  Avoid  integration  and  interoperability 
issues  between  outsourcers  by  using  a  com¬ 
munity  of  providers  that  have  already  built 
relationships  between  themselves. 

•  Set  up  an  extranet  to  ease  communication 
between  in-house  staff  and  outsourcers. 

•  Negotiate  for  key  outsourcers  to  assign  an 
onsite  coordinator  who  can  learn  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  push  quick  turnarounds  of  change 
orders. 

•  Build  a  prototyping  stage  into  outsourced 
development  projects  to  keep  changes  min¬ 
imized.  SD 
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Securing  E-business 

Computer  crime  is  growing  fast  and  costing  more  every  year. 

Many  organizations  are  unprepared  to  protect  their  systems  and  their  data 
because  they  don’t  understand  the  risks — until  it’s  too  late. 


Be  afraid.  Be  very  afraid. 

Computer  security  breaches  cost  $10  billion  a 
year,  says  the  FBI.  The  Love  Bug  attack  of  May 
2000  is  estimated  to  have  cost  between  $2  bil¬ 
lion  and  $10  billion. 

Others  say  that  viruses  and  other  destruc¬ 
tive  actions  by  computer  hackers  cost  busi¬ 
nesses  around  the  world  $1.6  trillion  in  2000 
and  that  nearly  40,000  person  years  (one 
person  working  a  24-hour-day,  365-day 
shift)  of  productivity  was  lost  to  computer 
downtime. 

The  most  recent  Computer  Crime  and 
Security  Survey,  compiled  annually  by  the 
Computer  Security  Institute  and  the  FBI, 
found  that  85  percent  of  the  survey’s  500-plus 
corporate  respondents  detected  security 
breaches  last  year,  and  65  percent  admitted  suf¬ 
fering  financially  because  of  them.  Losses 
exploded  by  42  percent  among  the  third  of 
respondents  willing  to  quantify  them  for  the 
record.  And  70  percent  point  to  their  Internet 
links  as  the  source  of  security  troubles. 


By  2003,  believes  the  Gartner  Group,  half 
of  small  and  midsize  companies  managing 
their  own  network  security  and  using  the 
Internet  for  more  than  e-mail  will  be  victims 
of  a  successful  Internet  attack,  but  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  those  companies  won’t  know  it’s 
happened. 

And  by  2004,  predicts  Dataquest,  organi¬ 
zations  and  individuals  worldwide  will  spend 
almost  $7  billion  on  security  software  and, 
notes  International  Data  Corp.  (IDC),  world¬ 
wide  spending  on  security  consulting,  imple¬ 
mentation,  management  and  training  services 
will  top  $17  billion. 

Of  vulnerabilities  and  vigilance 

E-business  requires  that  organizations  connect 
and  collaborate  with  customers,  suppliers,  part¬ 
ners,  distributors,  franchisees.  So  when  a  hack¬ 
er  gets  into  one  system,  chances  are  he’s  going 
to  gain  access  to  others  as  well. 

“CIOs  and  senior  business  executives 
should  never  forget:  without  security  there  is 


no  e-business,”  declares  Sunil  Misra,  managing 
principal  of  Unisys’  worldwide  e-business  secu¬ 
rity  practice.  “Security  is  the  major  component 
in  enabling  organizations  to  conduct  business 
on  the  Internet.  The  reverse  is  also  true.  Lack 
of  effective  security  is  a  barrier  to  the  growth  of 
e-business.  The  World  Wide  Web  is  not  always 
a  friendly  place.” 

And  protecting  the  Web-enabled  enterprise 
isn’t  easy.  It  takes  a  commitment  of  equip¬ 
ment,  software,  expertise.  It  takes  constant 
reassessment  of  threats  and  possible  enterprise 
vulnerabilities.  It  takes  detailed  and  extensive 
contingency  and  disaster  planning  as  well  as  an 
ability  to  respond  instantly  to  incursion— often 
in  creative  and  unanticipated  ways.  It  takes 
eternal  vigilance,  designed  into  networks,  sys¬ 
tems,  applications  and  processes — and  trained 
into  employees,  suppliers,  partners  and  even 
customers.  Relying  only  on  point  ‘solutions’ 
and  spot  fixes  invites  catastrophe. 

“The  Internet  is  on  24x7x365 — so  the 
security  force  should  be,  too,”  believes  Bobby 


Early  Adoption  of  Automated  Testing  Yields  Big  Benefits  for  SimplyHealth 


Founded  in  August  1999,  SimplyHealth  enables  consumers  and 
small  businesses  to  research,  purchase  and  manage  their  health 
insurance  needs  online.  Less  than  two  months  after  launching  its 
Website,  the  company  adopted  Mercury  Interactive’s  automated 
testing  solutions  to  help  streamline  and  improve  quality  assurance 
processes.  It’s  a  decision,  says  CEO  and  founder  Eric  Grossman, 
that  has  helped  SimplyHealth  “maximize  revenue  opportunities — criti¬ 
cal  at  any  stage  for  a  technology-based  company.”  In  addition,  adds 
Grossman,  “these  tools  have  helped  us  to  streamline  our  internal 
communications,  creating  new  efficiencies  we  had  not  even  envi¬ 
sioned.” 

Key  to  E-business  Success 

For  example,  just  three  months  after  installing  Mercury  Interactive’s 
automated  testing  solutions — WinRunner,  for  functional  testing  and 
LoadRunner,  for  load  testing — automation  replaced  manual  work  for 
at  least  sixty-five  percent  of  SimplyHealth’s  testing  processes.  This 
drastically  reduced  hiring  requirements  and  enabled  the  organization 
to  publish  and  verify  new  insurance  plan  information  much  more 
quickly.  What’s  more,  the  increased  testing  efficiencies  have  directly 
resulted  in  a  shorter  time-to-market. 

“Without  these  tools,  I  probably  would  need  at  least  twice  the 


staff,”  reports  Melanie  Magruder,  quality  assurance  manager  for  Sim¬ 
plyHealth.  “We’re  able  to  get  things  done  in  much  less  time  now.” 

In  addition,  Mercury  Interactive's  test  management  solution,  Test- 
Director,  has  become  a  centralized  communication  hub  for  all  func¬ 
tions  related  to  the  Website,  providing  test  planning,  test  scheduling, 
test  execution  and  defect  management  capabilities  from  a  single, 
central  point  of  control.  Magruder  says  she  doesn't  know  how  Sim¬ 
plyHealth  ever  got  along  without  it. 

“It’s  a  great  tool;  it  covers  everything  you  can  possibly  think  of  in 
an  e-business  environment  like  this,”  she  adds.  “I  hadn’t  used  TestDi- 
rector  before,  but  now  it’s  my  best  friend.” 

In  fact,  Magruder  is  circumspect  about  the  success  of  any  e-busi¬ 
ness  relying  only  on  manual  processes  and  not  employing  automated 
test  technology. 

“I  don’t  see  how  they  could  do  it,”  Magruder  muses.  “E-business 
moves  so  fast.  You’re  always  making  changes.  You  always  have  so 
much  to  do  and  such  a  short  amount  of  time  in  which  to  do  it.  With¬ 
out  automating  the  overall  testing  and  related  processes,  I  just  don’t 
think  it  would  be  possible  to  compete  effectively.” 


For  more  information  on  Mercury  Interactive,  visit 
www.mercuryinteractive.com 
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E-BUSINESS  •  STRATEGIC  DIRECTIONS 

SECURING  E-BUSINESS  - 


Cutting  IT  Costs  with  Technology  Chain  Management 


The  bursting  of  the  dot-com  bubble  revealed  some  hot  air  in  the  new  economy.  Some  com¬ 
panies  welcome  this  development.  Kintana,  a  six-year  old  Silicon  Valley  enterprise  software 
firm,  believes  this  winnowing  out  brings  the  real  value  of  business  technology — driving  dramatic 
productivity  improvements  and  cost  reduction — into  sharper  focus. 

PricewaterhouseCoopers  released  a  survey  of  500  top  executives  in  March  showing  compa¬ 
nies  that  aggressively  used  the  Net  for  business  last  year  scored  productivity  gains  2.7  times 
greater  than  businesses  who  had  not  yet  embraced  the  Net. 

Visionary  businesses  see  recent  economic  developments  as  a  way  to  widen  the  productivity 
gap  between  themselves  and  their  competitors.  GE,  for  example,  says  it  expects  to  save  $1 .6 
billion  from  its  technology  projects  in  the  next  year,  and  is  not  letting  up  on  technology  invest¬ 
ments  that  deliver  strong  return  on  investment. 

Kintana’ s  225  customers  include  many  of  the  most  productive  companies  around,  such  as 
GE;  Cisco  Systems,  which  uses  Kintana  products  to  improve  productivity  on  the  Cisco  Connec¬ 
tion  Online — where  68  percent  of  Cisco’s  customer  orders  are  placed  and  fulfilled;  and  USi,  a 
leading  application  services  provider,  which  used  Kintana  products  to  save  a  million  dollars  a 
month  while  dramatically  reducing  time-to-market  for  key  customer  offerings. 

Unprecedented  Visibility  and  Control 

Kintana  does  for  IT  initiatives  and  operations  what  earlier  generations  of  revolutionary  enterprise 
software  did  for  Sales,  Finance  and  Human  Resources.  Kintana  calls  it  Technology  Chain  Man¬ 
agement.  It  brings  IT  solutions  to  market  much  faster,  reduces  IT  staffing  costs,  boosts  produc¬ 
tivity  and  dramatically  cuts  risk  associated  with  solution  deployments. 

Kintana  gives  IT  leaders  unprecedented  visibility  and  control  over  their  operations,  standardizes 
processes,  enforces  best  practices,  increases  collaboration  and  automates  a  host  of  labor-inten¬ 
sive  IT  processes.  Kintana’s  customers — and  industry  experts  like  the  Crossroads  A-list  judges — 
testify  to  the  value  Kintana  delivers  to  the  bottom  line  in  real  world  situations. 

Evaluations  Kintana  conducted  with  a  leading  system  integrator  indicate  that  a  full  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  Technology  Chain  Management  can  reduce  IT  costs  10-25  percent.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  these  times,  with  IT  costs  under  tight  scrutiny,  companies  who  play  to  win  consider  prod¬ 
ucts  from  Kintana  to  be  a  smart  investment. 


For  more  information  about  Kintana,  visit  www.kintana.com 


Patrick,  vice  president  of  strategy  at  Digex,  Inc. 
“Where  outsourcing  is  concerned,  CIOs 
should  make  certain  their  service  provider  has 
third-party  certifications,  such  as  TruSecure 
MSP,  and  SAS  70  types  I  and  II.  Another 
important  consideration  is  whether  the  service 
provider  outsources  security  or  has  the  exper¬ 
tise  in-house.” 

Assessing  security  risks 


•  Does  your  organization  have  policies,  stan¬ 
dards  and  procedures  to  manage  the  autho¬ 
rized  use  of  computer  systems  and  networks ? 

•  Do  you  know  what  systems,  application  pro¬ 
grams  and  information  are  critical  to  business 
operations? 

•  Have  you  identified  all  current  security  con¬ 
trols? 

•  Are  you  protected  against  all  threats  posed 
through  the  use  of  Internet  tools  such  as 


e-mail,  Web  servers,  file  transfers  and  news 
services? 

•  When  was  the  last  time  your  organization  s 
internal  online  security  controls  were  assessed? 
How  often  do  you  re-assess  the  IT  environ¬ 
ment? 

•  Are  employees  properly  trained  in  Internet 
security  precautions?  Can  they  identify 
Internet  security  risks? 

•  Have  you  defined  a  security  architecture  and 
a  roadmap  for  future  expansion? 

Security  policy  and  architectures 

Existing  security  procedures  should  be  evalu¬ 
ated  and  a  risk  assessment  team  should  test 
physical  perimeter  controls,  security  architec¬ 
ture  and  processes,  personnel  and  organiza¬ 
tion  classification,  asset  classification,  applica¬ 
tion  security  and  business  recovery  and 
continuity. 

Nothing— other  than  an  actual  security 
breach — brings  home  the  need  for  protection 
better  than  penetration  testing,  often  con¬ 
ducted  by  ‘white  hat’  hackers  who  remotely 
penetrate  and  conduct  onsite  analyses  of 
routers,  firewalls,  Web  servers,  Internet  con¬ 
nections,  dial-up  access  and  operating  system 
platforms  to  uncover  actual  vulnerabilities. 
The  latest  hacker  techniques — sniffing, 
spoofing,  cracking,  hijacking  and  leakage, 
etc. — are  used  to  systematically  identify  trou¬ 
ble  spots. 

Only  after  your  enterprise  has  created  a 
security  policy  can  it  build  a  comprehensive 
security  architecture  that  fits  the  business  and 
its  IT  strategy.  Such  an  architecture  incorpo¬ 
rates  established  networks,  Internet  connectiv¬ 
ity,  virtual  private  networks  (VPNs),  e-com- 
merce  applications.  And  chances  are  the  result 
will  involve  reworking  of  basic  elements  of 
your  company’s  technology  infrastructure  to 
protect  the  business. 

Which  is,  after  all,  better  than  the  alter¬ 
native.  SD 


For  many,  it’s  wise  to  get  expert  help  to 
identify  vulnerabilities,  analyze  networks 
and  systems,  conduct  penetration  testing, 
benchmark  strengths  and  weaknesses,  devel¬ 
op  security  policy,  design  a  comprehensive 
security  infrastructure  and  the  monitoring 
and  maintenance  processes  to  keep  it  effec¬ 
tive. 

Unisys,  for  instance,  offers  security  ser¬ 
vices  based  on  a  four-phase  security  method¬ 
ology  consisting  of  security  assessment,  secu¬ 
rity  architecture  design,  implementation,  and 
monitoring  and  maintenance.  The  effort 
often  begins  with  a  security  checklist.  Unisys’ 
security  'perts  suggest  asking  these  ques¬ 
tions: 
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Now  that  the  new  economy's  old [ 

you've  got  to  find  A-list  solutions .  Fast. 

Have  you  seen  what  Kintana  can  do? 


The  Crossroads  A-list  has.  Twice. 


Nina  Lyfton.  President 

Open  Systems  Advisors,  Inc. 


More  than  ever,  business  applications  must  deliver  proven  value  in  real 
world  environments.  That's  exactly  what  the  prestigious  Crossroads 
A-list  Awards  are  about:  “the  best  new  business  solutions  -  field  proven 
for  today  s  critical  challenges." 

Even  among  the  best,  Kintana  clearly  stands  apart.  We've  won  two 
A-list  awards  in  a  row  for  different  products  -  a  raie  achievement.  This 
year,  we  won  for  Kintana  Create  .  Last  year,  it  was  Kintana  Deliver 
We  won  because  of  the  bottom-line  benefit  Kintana  is  delivering  to  our 
customers  today. 

"Kinfana's  customers  have  a  real  winner."  says  Nina  Lytton.  CEO  of  Open 
Systems  Advisors,  sponsors  of  the  Crossroads  A-list  award.  "Companies 
serious  about  using  IT  to  drive  both  their  business  processes  and 
business  results  need  to  take  a  close  look  at  what  Kintana  offers." 


2001  Mercury  Interactive  Corporation  Mercury  Interactive  and  the  Mercury  Interactive  logos  are  registered  trademarks,  and  ActiveTest  is  a  trademark  of  Mercury  Interactive  Corporation. 
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THE  5TH ANNUAL 


CIO  Web  Business  50  Awards 


A  Call  For 

ENTRIES 

The  CIO  Web  Business  50  Awards  recognizes  50  outstanding  websites  in 
business,  government  and  nonprofit  arenas.  So  if  your  Web  initiative 
displays  innovative  design,  technology  or  content— and  delivers  real 
business  value— we  want  to  hear  from  you. 

To  read  about  last  year’s  winners,  visit 
www.cio.eom/archive/070100_inprintcio.html. 

To  apply  for  a  CIO  Web  Business  50  Award,  visit  www.cio.com/wb50. 


C'MON,  WE  DARE  YOU... 

Deadline  for  Entry:  June  22,  2001 


PAST  CIO  WEB  BUSINESS  AWARD  WINNERS 

CISCO  SYSTEMS  INC.  I  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  I  FEDERAL  EXPRESS  CORP.  I  NIKE  INC.  I  MERRILL  LYNCH  &  CO.  INC. 

VISA  INTERNATIONAL  I  3COM  CORP.  I  FORD  MOTOR  CORP.  I  TRAVELOCITY.COM  I  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  I  IBM  CORP. 
TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  U.S.A.  I  CHARLES  SCHWAB  &  CO.  I  DELL  COMPUTER  CORP.  I  ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  EXCHANGE 
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Managing  Software  Projects 

FOR  THE  PAST  SEVEN  YEARS,  The  Standish  Group  International  based  in  West 
Yarmouth,  Mass.,  has  studied  success  and  failure  rates  for  tens  of  thousands  of  corporate 
software  development  projects  with  set  budgets  and  deadlines.  The  year  2000  results  for  the  so- 
called  Chaos  study  show  that  IT  organizations  are  smarter,  delivering  more  applications  on 
time,  with  promised  functionality  and  within  budget  (see  the  following  charts).  Standish 
Chairman  James  Johnson  says  that  IT  departments  setting  shorter  project  life  cycles  and 
gaining  executive  management  support  were  key  factors  in  the  improved  showing. 


Best  Practices 

1  •  Adopt  microproject  method- 
ologies.  Johnson  recommends  that 
companies  adopt  four  project 
management  methods  for  soft¬ 
ware  projects:  an  iterative  devel¬ 
opment  process,  a  standard  infra¬ 
structure  for  building 
applications,  a  set  scheme  for 
managing  developers’  collabora¬ 
tion,  and  automatic  testing  and 
inspection.  Companies  should  not 
have  to  re-create  infrastructure  for 
each  new  project.  Establish  deliv¬ 
ery  time  frames  of  no  greater  than 
60  days,  from  the  requirements 
and  design  specification  stage  to 
completion.  Smaller  steps  are  bet¬ 
ter:  Deliver  smaller  components 
of  a  project  more  frequently  and 
get  users’  reactions.  Faster  feed¬ 
back  will  keep  projects  on  course 
and  cut  waste. 


SIGNS  OF  IMPROVED  PROJECT  RESOLUTION 


NUMBER  OF  PROJECT  STARTS 


E£3  175,000 


2000 


300,000 


0  26% 
FROM  1994 


1994  ■  2000 


PERCENT  OF  FAILED  PROJECTS 

cancelled  or  failed  before 
completion 


499 


0  7% 

FROM  1994 


1994  ■  2000 


16% 


1994 


28% 


0  78% 

FROM  1994 


2000 


PERCENT  OF  CHALLENGED  PROJECTS 

completed  over  budget  and  over  original 
time  estimate  with  less  functionality  than 
planned  originally 


PERCENT  OF  SUCCESSFUL  PROJECTS 
completed  on  time,  on  budget  and  with 
full  functionality 


COMPARISON  OF  COST  AND  TIME  OVERRUNS,  1994-2000 


189% 


AVERAGE  COST  OVERRUN 

SOURCE:  The  Standish  Group  International,  West  Yarmouth,  Mass. 


722% 


66% 


1994  I  2000 


AVERAGE  TIME  OVERRUN 


Zd  •  Involve  users  early  and  often. 

Get  users  involved  early  in  the 
design  and  testing  stages.  “Don’t 
develop  something  and  then  push 
it  down  users’  throats,’’  Johnson 
says.  “Users  have  to  perceive 
value  in  what  you  deliver.  More 
frequent  delivery  of  application 
components  and  regular  commu¬ 
nication  is  the  best  way  to  demon¬ 
strate  IT  value.” 

3  •  Get  executive  sponsorship.  It 

is  critical  that  senior  management, 
users  and  IT  all  share  the  same 
vision  for  a  software  development 
initiative.  Johnson  sees  greater 
project  success  in  companies 
where  senior  executives  envision 
the  goals  of  a  project  and  commu¬ 
nicate  that  throughout  the  com¬ 
pany.  Project  failures  are  typically 
the  result  of  organizational  prob¬ 
lems,  such  as  conflicting  goals  and 
disagreements  among  different 
people  in  the  organization.  Shared 
goals  across  an  organization  cre¬ 
ate  fewer  disconnects. 

Suggest  future  topics  to 

number4ftcio.com. 
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ride  the  light 

Qwest 


When  their  hosting  problems  become  your  hosting  problems, 
you  have  a  host  of  problems. 


No  more  excuses. 

When  it  comes  to  hosting,  why  settle  for  anything  less 
than  an  industry  leader,  Qwest?  Because  no  one  else 
has  our  state-of-the-art  hosting  CyberCenters?M  residing 
on  the  world’s  largest  OC  192  IP  network.  And  it  gets 
better,  because  Qwest  has  such  a  complete  range  of 
hosting  services,  including  in-depth  design,  develop¬ 
ment  and  implementation,  along  with  the  management 
capabilities  to  meet  all  your  Web  infrastructure 
requirements. 

Yes,  you  can  have  it  alt. 


to  deliver  what  you  need,  now  and  in  the  future.  You 
also  get  complete  connectivity  with  dedicated  or 
burstable  port  speeds  of  up  to  1000Mbps.  In  addition, 
our  technical  experts  will  maintain  and  support  your 
data,  equipment  and  connections  on  a  24/7/365  basis. 

One  network.  One  solution.  One  company. 

With  Qwest,  you'll  enjoy  the  benefits  of  dealing  with  a 
single  company,  with  its  own  network,  that’s  responsible 
for  everything.  So  our  e-solutions  packages  can 
seamlessly  provide  everything,  from  hosting,  to  network 
connectivity,  to  Web-centric  consulting. 


We  offer  everything  from  basic  hosting  space  to  For  more  on  Qwest  Hosting,  visit  qwest.com  or  call 

premium  managed  services.  Which  are  totally  scalable  1  800  RIDE  QWEST.  Then  kiss  your  problems  goodbye. 


broadband 


internet  •  hosting  •  applications  •  consulting 
telecommunications  •  wireless 


@2.061  Qwesl  Communications  International  Inc.  Customers  utilizing  a  Qwest  CyberCenter  within  Colorado  and  Washington  stales  wili 
have  their  Internet  services  and  access  to  CyberCenters  in  those  states  provided  m  conjunction  with  a  separate,  required 
Globai  Service  Provider  (GSP)  that  provides  connectivity  to  the  global  Internet 
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Gospel  According 
to  John  (Ashcroft) 

WHEN  NEW  U.S.  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft 
isn’t  busy  enforcing  personally  repugnant  federal 
laws  and  fending  off  accusations  of  insensitivity,  he 
likes  to  indulge  in  another  pastime:  gospel  singing. 

An  MP3  of  Ashcroft  banging  on  the  piano  and 
belting  out  a  self-penned  tune,  “Blessed  Be  That 
City,"  is  floating  around  the  Web  (You  can  locate  it 
at  www.thesmokinggun.com/archive/ashpicl.shtml ). 
The  surprising  thing  is  that  the  usually  stiff-as-a- 
board  Missouri  Republican  actually  manages  to  get 
down  with  his  bad  self,  groovin’  along  in  a  strong 
baritone,  staying  on  key  and  in  rhythm  the  whole 
way.  And  who  could  resist  catchy  lyrics  like: 

We  got  hotshot  jocks  explainin'  how 
eatin'  right  and  trainin’ 

Gonna  save  you  from  yourself  and 
make  you  free. 

But  just  buildin’  up  your  body  with 
kung  fu  and  karate 

Ain't  no  ticket  to  a  bright  eternity. 

Incidentally,  the  track  has  been  available  on 
Napster,  raising  interesting  conflict-of-interest  ques¬ 
tions  should  the  Justice  Department  be  forced  to 
weigh  in  on  the  controversy  surrounding  the  site. 

-Eric  Berkman 


APPROPRIATE  TECHNOLOGY 


Great  Ears 


By  Ben  Wort  hen 


IN  1927,  Dallas  blues  guitarist  and  singer  Blind  Lemon  Jefferson,  who 
despite  his  trademark  spectacles  was  blind  from  birth,  recorded  some  sides 
for  Paramount.  A  modern  recording  session  it  wasn’t — Jefferson  didn’t 
even  use  a  microphone  for  many  of  the  songs — and  little  thought  was  given 
to  the  sound  quality.  Until  now. 

Yazoo  Records,  a  division  of  New  York  City-based  Shanachie 
Entertainment,  just  added  a  23-song  Best  of  Blind  Lemon  Jefferson  CD  to 
an  already  extensive  collection  of  remastered  prewar  blues.  Yazoo  has 
rightfully  gained  a  reputation  among  music  aficionados  for  getting  the  best 
possible  sound  from  1920s  acetate  78s.  How  they  get  that  sound,  how¬ 
ever,  is  surprising. 

“The  conception  is  that  modern  digital  technology  is  incredible,”  says 
Shanachie  President  Richard  Nevins,  “but  computer  programs  [that  remove 
background  noise]  throw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath  water.”  That  is,  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  noise  also  got  rid  of  some  of  the  music’s  soul.  After  early 
experiments  with  high-tech  equipment,  Nevins 
realized  that  eliminating  any  kind  of  sound 
from  a  recording — even  static  pops — 
also  eliminated  some  of  the 
timbre  and  warmth  of  the 
original  and  thus  lowered 
its  effect. 

Yazoo’s  solution  is  remark¬ 
ably  untechnological,  Nevins 
says.  “We  just  play  the  records 
back  in  a  way  that  makes 
sense:  on  old  equipment.” 

Blind  Lemon  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries  recorded  their  music 
before  standards  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  locked  into  record 
players  in  the  late  1950s.  The 
old  songs  sound  best  when 
played  on  a  machine  that 
predates  the  standards; 

Nevins’  favorite  is  an  early 
’50s  model  with  adjustable 
pre-amp.  The  sound  engineers,  relying  on  their  finely  tuned  sense  of  hear¬ 
ing,  tinker  with  the  player  until  they  get  a  sound  they  like.  Nevins  says, 
“You  can  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  equipment  if  you  want,  but  the 
most  important  thing  is  great  ears.” 


“I  er.  -n  a  sharing  of  the  marketplace  by  2004— a  million  records 
from  on  labels.  Will  that  dilute  the  pool?  Do  high  school  and  small 
college  dilute  football  and  basketball?  Cream  rises  to  the  top.” 

-Chuck  D.,  musician,  entrepreneur  and  Napster  advocate 
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credible 

They  said  it  couldn’t  be  done.  Having  an  intelligent 
real-time  view  of  your  overall  business.  But  Allstate, 
Microsoft,  and  Sony  thought  it  possible.  They  discovered 
WebFOCUS,  an  i-business  solution  from  Information 
Builders,  the  leader  in  Web  business  intelligence.  And 
now  everyone  is  saying  “WebFOCUS  is  incredible.” 
Why?  Because  we  allow  them  to  immediately  integrate 
and  leverage  data  from  disparate  or  complex  systems 
and  deliver  it  as  useable  information  via  the  Web. 
You  can  finally  share  accurate  information  across  your 
organization,  with  all  employees,  business  partners,  and 
customers,  WebFOCUS  puts  the  intelligence  in 
e-business,  enabling  you  to  outperform  competitors 
and  become  a  market  leader.  Now  that’s  incredible. 

i-business: 


Information 

Builders. 

www.informationbuilders.com 

1.800.969.INFO 

©2000  Information  Builders,  Inc.  All  trademarks,  registered  marks  and 
service  marks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Stanley  Hits  the  Casino 


IT  WOULD  BE  easy  to  say  Tim  Stanley 
is  taking  a  gamble,  but  really  it  looks  like  a 
safe  bet. 

Stanley  was  recently  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  IT  development  at  Harrah’s  En¬ 
tertainment  in  Las  Vegas.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  John  Boushy,  CIO  and  senior  vice 
president  of  operations  products  and  serv¬ 
ices,  Stanley  will  be  responsible  for  several 
of  Harrah’s  consumer-marketing  tools, 
including  its  Internet  presence,  casino  man¬ 
agement  and  guest  services  systems,  as  well 


as  the  company’s  Total  Rewards  customer 
loyalty  program,  which  recently  won  an 
Enterprise  Value  Award  from  CIO. 

Looking  at  the  wide  range  of  IT  and 
marketing  initiatives  under  his  direction, 
Stanley  says  they’re  a  good  fit  for  his  expe¬ 
rience.  “I’ve  had  a  diverse  career  across 
marketing  and  technology,”  he  says.  “In 
fact,  John  [Boushy]  and  I  share  the  same 
background.” 

Before  joining  Harrah’s,  Stanley  had 
been  CIO  of  Las  Vegas-based  National 


Airlines,  where  he  guided  the  company 
through  its  Y2K  conversion  project.  He 
left  National  early  in  2000  and  started 
consulting.  One  of  his  projects  was  at 
Harrah’s,  working  on  the  company’s 
Internet  initiative.  “I  was  working  with 
John  and  a  fair  number  of  marketing 
folks,”  Stanley  says. 
“Toward  the  end  of 
the  year,  I  was  look¬ 
ing  at  this  [job 
prospect],  and  I  was 
impressed.” 

The  challenge  of 
joining  Harrah’s, 
Stanley  says,  is  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  pace 
with  a  fast-moving 
IT  organization.  “Coming  into  an  organi¬ 
zation  with  a  history  and  with  awareness 
is  a  big  task,”  he  says.  “I’m  intercepting 
staff  who  are  coming  at  me  at  100  miles 
per  hour.” 

And  it’s  a  decentralized  staff,  with  IT 
people  deployed  in  Reno,  Atlantic  City 
and  Memphis,  as  well  as  Las  Vegas.  In 
addition  to  the  Total  Rewards  program, 
Stanley’s  group  is  managing  all  customer- 
relationship  systems  and  the  casino’s  front- 
of-the-house  systems. 


Tim  Stanley 


Player’s  Guide 

Harold  F.  Gracey  PEC  Solutions 

As  the  Fairfax,  Va.-based  professional  services  company's  new  vice  president  of  the  systems  integration  division, 
Gracey,  former  CIO  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  will  leverage  his  experience  with  federal  IT  organizations. 

Raj  Kushwaha  eONE  Global 

The  former  head  of  technology  strategy  at  Dell  Online  has  become  CTO  of  the  Napa,  Calif.-based  vendor  of 
emerging  payment  technologies  for  Internet  and  wireless  applications.  Kushwaha’s  challenge  is  to  help  the 
company  define  its  overall  strategy,  including  application  development  and  integration. 

William  Levine  mm—mmmmmmmm AXA  Client  Solutions,  an  AXA  Financial  company 

Levine  joins  as  executive  vice  president  and  CIO  of  this  financial  services  company  in  New  York  City.  Formerly 
manager  of  the  Y2K  project  at  PaineWebber,  he  is  expected  to  leverage  his  experience  in  financial  services 
technology  and  customer  relationship  management. 

Russell  D.  Lewis  GFInet 

Lewis  has  become  New  York  City  startup  GFInet’s  first  CIO.  His  responsibilities  include  managing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  85  technologists  and  spearheading  the  rollout  of  new  electronic  trading  and  market-data  products. 

Phillip  J.  Windley  The  state  of  Utah 

As  CIO,  Windley  replaces  Dave  Moon,  who  has  left  state  government  for  a  private-sector  position.  Windley 
was  the  former  vice  president  of  product  development  and  operations  at  Excite@Home. 
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How  do  you  deal  with  IT  projects 
that  are  out  of  control? 


You  take  control. 


Demands  are  greater  and  resources  are  strained  in  every  IT  department.  That's  why  you 
need  a  centralized  management  solution.  One  that  lets  you  manage  your  workload  over  the 
entire  project  lifecycle  from  work  request  to  charge  backs.  Welcome  to  the  only  end-to-end 
business  process  automation  software  for  IT  departments.  Find  it  at  www.changepoint.com. 


When  is  your  point  of  change? 


ChangepoiQt^\ 


00:44 
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Between  the  Lines 


MANUFACTURERS  and  mass-market 
vendors  have  long  used  bar  codes,  those 
seemingly  random  sequences  of  lines,  in 
conjunction  with  laser  scanners  to  manage 
price  points  and  monitor  inventory.  Now 
media  and  business  organizations  are  join¬ 
ing  the  fray  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  make  online  purchases  easier. 
Readers  of  The  Gazette  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  for  instance,  can  use  hand¬ 
held  video  scanners  to  scan  printed  bar 
codes  that  access  specially  prepared  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  Web.  This  technology  is  the 
brainchild  of  Charleston,  S.C. -based 
GoCode,  and  according  to  Prioleau 
Alexander^  the  company’s  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing,  it  makes  the  newspaper 
experience  more  interactive.  “Our  technol¬ 
ogy  makes  printed  material  truly  come  to 
life,”  he  says.  “Why  publish  a  [URL]  when 
you  can  just  stick  in  a  bar  code?” 


GoCode  is  a  leader,  but 
other  companies,  such  as 
Tualatin,  Ore.-based  Digimarc 
and  Dallas-based  Digital 
Convergence,  offer  bar  code 
technologies  as  well.  All  three 
vendors  use  2-D  bar  codes  that 
contain  ASCII  text,  turning  ordi¬ 
nary  line  sequences  into  portable 
data  files  that  can  redirect  a  Web  browser 
in  seconds.  Customers  must  purchase  video 
scanners  to  read  these  codes  (most  retail  for 
less  than  $150),  and  in  most  cases,  they 
must  run  the  scanner  over  a  code  by  hand. 

“Think  of  our  software  as  GPS  for  the 
Internet,”  says  J.  Jovan  Philyaw,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Digital  Convergence.  “This 
technology  will  revolutionize  the  way  peo¬ 
ple  interact  with  the  Web.” 

To  date,  only  a  handful  of  publications 
have  signed  on  to  incorporate  the  bar 


codes  into  their  product,  and  no  vendor 
has  sold  more  than  a  few  thousand  scan¬ 
ners.  Some  companies  are  exploring  other 
new  applications  of  bar  code  technology 
for  commercial  use.  With  the  help  of 
Pitney  Bowes,  Digimarc  plans  to  develop 
digital  watermarking  systems  for  metered 
mail,  which  should  be  available  June  1. 
GoCode  is  already  using  a  series  of  bar 
codes  that  enable  purchasing  managers  to 
order  items  by  scanning  SKUs  right  out  of 
a  product  catalog. 


QUIZ 


On  a  daily  basis,  when  I  am  at  work,  I  experience  a  sense  of: 


Can’t  Get  No... 


SATISFIED  AT  WORK?  This  exercise 
shows  how  your  level  of  engagement  at 
work  compares  with  your  peers  nation¬ 
wide.  The  norms  are  based  on  a  database 
from  Hughes  Research  Worldwide  of  more 
than  50,000  employee  surveys,  including 
14,000  from  managers  or  supervisors  in 
615  U.S. -based  organizations. 

The  exercise  is  part  of  a  new  assess¬ 
ment  tool  called  PerformanceTrack,  cre¬ 
ated  by  Boston-based  Provant,  a  provider 
of  performance  improvement  training 
products  and  services.  To  take  the  exer¬ 
cise,  indicate  your  level  of  agreement 
with  the  statemer.ts  on  the  right.  For 
each,  score  1  if  you  strongly  disagree,  2  if 
you  disagree,  3  if  you’re  neutral,  4  if  you 
agree  and  5  if  you  strongly  agree. 


Accomplishment 
Being  valued 
Belonging 
Direction 
Empowerment 


Honesty 

Integrity 

Involvement 

Optimism 

Pride 


Recognition 

Respect 

Security 

Success 

Trust 


Appreciation 

Fairness 

TOTAL 


SCORING 

Total  your  ratings  for  all  17  statements  and  divide  by  17.  Divide  the  new  num¬ 
ber  by  4,  and  multiply  the  resulting  number  by  100. 


IF  YOU  SCORED: 

100  or  higher 


92  to  99 
83  to  91 
below  83 


YOU  ARE: 

"Hard  Charging  and  Fulfilled"  and  rank  in  the  top  quartile 
of  employees  nationwide. 

"Basically  Fulfilled”  and  rank  in  the  second  quartile. 

“Just  Hanging  In”  and  rank  in  the  third  quartile. 
"Demoralized"  and  rank  in  the  bottom  quartile. 


This  isn't  meant  to  help  you  determine  if  you  should  stay  at  your  job  or  not. 
It  can,  however,  give  you  a  clear  picture  of  where  your  level  of  personal  moti¬ 
vation  ranks,  and  help  you  identify  elements  of  your  work  environment  that 
block  or  facilitate  your  personal  motivation. 
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COMPAQ. 


BUSINESS 


LIMITED-TIME  OFFER 

DOUBLE  YOUR  MEMORY  FOR  HALF  THE  PRICE'. 

Buy  before  5/31/01  and  get  a  half-price  memory  upgrade  with  select 
Armada  notebooks. 


Microsoft' 

bWindows 


2000 


PEACE  OF  MIND 
PRE-INSTALLED. 


Nothing  sets  you  free  like  a  Compaq  Armada  notebook, 
pre-loaded  with  Microsoft ®  Windows'  2000  Professional. 
Every  Armada  offers  exceptional  reliability,  so  you  and  the 
people  you  support  can  overachieve  without  having  to 
worry  about  downtime.  And  because  Windows  2000 
Professional  is  up  to  30%  faster  than  Windows ®  98*  there's 
just  no  limit  to  what  you  can  accomplish.  Cive  us  a  call 
today.  Wherever  your  business  is  going,  rest  assured  we’ll 
help  you  get  there  faster. 

COMPAQ 

Inspiration  Technology 


Professional 


To  buy  now  or  for  your  nearest  reseller,  call  or  visit  us  at 
1-888-353-3281  compaq.com/promos/armadaw2k 


Compaq  PCs  use  genuine  Microsoft®  Windows® 

www.microsoft.com/piracy/howtotell 

"For  full  reports  and  test  results,  see:  eTesting  Labs  test  results,  November  1999  (http://cgi.2dnet.com/slink718431):  and  NSTL,  February  2000  (www.nstl.com/html/windows-2000-reliabllity.html).  ’Otter  not  available  on  the  Web.  Offer  only  available  by  phone.  ©2001  Compaq  Computer 
Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  and  the  Compaq  Logo  are  registered  trademarks,  and  Armada  is  a  trademark,  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  Inspiration  Technology  is  a  trademark  of  Compaq  Information  Technologies  Group,  L.P.  in  the  U  S.  and  other  countries.  Windows  and 
Microsoft  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Other  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Operating  system  pre-installed  on  all  portable  products.  Compaq  Is  not  liable  for 
editorial,  pictorial,  or  typographical  errors  in  this  advertisement.  8052/05/01 


To  be  a  contender  in  the  new  Customer  Economy,  you 
need  to  put  the  customer  at  the  center  of  your  business. 
Avaya’s  networks  and  applications  do  just  that. 

Our  Enterprise  Class  IP  Solutions  (ECLIPS)  is  a  family 
of  IP  telephony  and  multiservice  network  solutions  and 
services  that  supports  our  new  generation  of  applications 
while  giving  you  a  no-compromise  approach  to  convergence. 
So  voice,  video  and  data  collaborate  to  deliver  a  richer 
customer  experience.  With  no  compromise  to  the  quality, 
the  reliability  or  the  feature-functionality  you've  come  to 
demand  from  your  networks. 

Our  solutions  are  interoperable  with  your  existing 
infrastructure,  making  it  easier  to  build,  expand, 
manage  and  monitor  enterprise  networks.  Our  IP  telephony 
solutions  deliver  outstanding  voice  quality  and  our  Cajun™ 
family  of  gigabit  Ethernet  switches  are  voice  ready  today. 

Power  your  network  with  Avaya,  and  your  customers 


become  the  real  focus  of  your  business.  And  they’ll  know  it 
Call  866-GO-AVAYA  today  or  visit  avaya.com/eclips. 


Total  Leadership 


Size  Matters 

If  you  try  to  solve  large  problems  without 
understanding  the  laws  of  scale,  you’re  sure  to  fail 

BY  CHRISTOPHER  HOENIG 

SCALE  AFFECTS  EVERYTHING  from  the  physical  universe  to  the  man¬ 
made  construction  of  systems  most  of  us  are  involved  in.  Why 
shouldn’t  it  apply  to  leadership?  Leading  a  very  small  team  is 
fundamentally  different  from  leading  a  very  large  global  corpo¬ 
ration.  Successful  careers  are  a  progression  from  one  scale  of 
leadership  to  another,  whether  it’s  up  the  ladder  to  the  top  of 
the  corporate  hierarchy  or  out  and  down  to  captain  a  startup. 

The  truth  is,  most  great  leaders  are  challenged  to  show  lead¬ 
ership  at  both  ends  of  the  scale  all  the  time.  Small-scale  leader¬ 
ship  may  be  what  you  use  with  your  management  team,  while 
large-scale  leadership  is  what  you  need  with  your  department, 
business  unit  or  company.  To  use  a  sailing  analogy,  good  cap¬ 
tains  have  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  handling  skills  in  both 
small  and  large  boats,  depending  on  the  need.  In  my  experience, 
I  find  that  I  am  most  successful  at  leadership  in  my  own  busi¬ 
ness  when  I  consciously  shift  gears  between  leading  on  a  small 
or  a  large  scale. 

So  what  factors  make  a  real  difference  in  adapting  your 
leadership  to  scale?  Throughout  my  career,  I’ve  led  very  small 
efforts  like  startup  businesses  and  special  projects  to  very  large- 


scale  efforts  like  major  government  reforms  that  would  ulti¬ 
mately  affect  millions  of  people.  Here  are  a  few  things  to  keep 
in  mind. 


At  the  High  End:  Large-Scale  Leadership 

Set  Direction.  Setting  the  vision,  missions  and  strategies  for  a 
large  organization  requires  not  only  simplicity  and  clarity  but  also 
a  sense  of  the  helm.  Just  as  if  you  were  steering  a  large  ocean 
liner  or  tanker,  you  need  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land,  look  farther  out 
ahead,  plan  your  turns  and  account  for  delays  in  responsiveness.  | 
Large  organizations,  like  large  vessels,  just  don’t  turn  on  | 
a  dime.  I  spent  more  than  three  years  helping  to  lead  a  major  “ 
government  reform  effort.  During  this  time,  I  made  sure  to  clar-  z 

O 

ify  the  ultimate  destination  and  the  roadmap  well  in  advance,  and  5 

CT. 

used  them  consistently  to  guide  discussions  about  vision  and  £ 
strategy.  The  vision  was  simple,  and  the  many  others  involved  ^ 
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Gridlock 


Traffic  jams. 

Bottlenecks, 

!iS" 

And  you  haven't  even  left  the  office  yet 


I 


Increased  bandwidth  risk-free 
for  30  days,  anyone? 


3COM  GIGABIT  ETHERNET  SOLUTIONS 

30-day  risk-free  trial. 

Act  now  to  get  20%  off  with  purchase. 

Works  with  existing  network  and  cables. 

Plug-and-play  solution  increases  speed  and 
bandwidth  in  minutes. 

Transcend®  Network  Supervisor  included  at 
no  extra  cost. 


Go  to  3Com.com/1000  or  call 
1-800-906-3266  ext.  422. 


Copyright  ©  2001  3Com  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  3Com  and  Transcend  are  registered  trademark  and  the  3Com  logo 
is  a  trademark  of  the  3Com  Corporation.  Offer  includes  one  3Com  SuperStack  3  Switch  4900  and  two  3Com  10/100/1000 
PCI-X  Server  Network  Interface  Cards.  Units  may  be  new  or  reconditioned.  Limit  one  per  qualified  customer  site.  After  the 
30-day  evaluation,  customer  may  purchase  the  evaluation  unit  for  20%  off  list  price.  Offer  ends  and  all  offer  requests  must 
be  made  by  June  2. 2001.  Offer  subject  to  product  availability.  See  3Com.com/1000  for  more  details. 


Total  Leadership 


in  the  effort  could  articulate  it  in  their  own  words  without 
changing  the  meaning.  We  still  faced  tactical  situations  that 
required  adjustments,  but  the  overall  goal  and  path  didn’t  change. 
Design  and  Delegate.  Work  has  to  be  structured,  accounta¬ 
bility  defined  and  responsibility  delegated  until  you’ve  got  the 
right  people  in  place  to  support  your  scale  of  work.  As  a  leader, 
you  need  to  define  the  organizational  architecture,  including 
your  core  team,  the  company,  suppliers  and  business  partners. 
Get  the  right  people  and  companies  in  place,  and  then  get  out  of 
the  way  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  you  don’t  figure  out  how  to  get 
out  of  the  way  and  still  get  all  the  work  done,  you’ll  run 
aground  very  quickly.  One  of  the  first  things  I  figure  out  when 


Goals  are  more  important  than  processes 
and  systems  for  a  small  team.  Set  them 
clearly  and  early. 


leading  a  very  large-scale  transformation  effort  is  who  the  key 
players  are,  how  to  get  them  on  board  and  how  to  make  sure 
they  succeed  and  get  credit  for  the  effort. 

Communicate  Often  and  Well.  As  your  company  gets  larger, 
communication  gets  exponentially  more  important.  Messages 
need  to  be  that  much  clearer,  with  regular  boosting,  because 
they  are  repeated  and  passed  along  so  many  times,  vulnerable  to 
noise  and  interference  all  the  while.  Communication — whether 
with  customers  or  employees — is  the  critical  factor  in  keeping 
cohesion,  motivating  action  and  setting  direction  on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  it  must  be  tightly  controlled  and  structured.  A  sim¬ 
ple  way  to  make  that  happen  is  to  draw  on  a  specialist.  Put 
someone  in  charge  of  communications  right  away,  and  then 
develop  a  plan  and  a  regular  approach  to  it  that  sticks. 

Map  Your  Systems.  A  large  organization  is  one  system  with 
many  subsystems,  both  managerial  and  technical.  Where  they 
don’t  exist,  you’ll  need  to  build  them.  The  broken  ones  will  need 
fixing.  The  immature  or  fragile  ones  will  need  upgrading.  And 
the  old  ones  will  need  replacing.  Set  up  a  means  to  monitor  your 
subsystems’  performance  and  maturity  as  well  as  their  life 
cycles.  Know  who  is  accountable  for  the  major  systems  on 
your  watch.  In  each  of  my  large-scale  leadership  experiences, 
I’ve  tried  to  quickly  create  a  systems  map  that  everyone  can 
agree  on  and  get  continuing  attention  focused  on  the  health, 
productivity  and  yield  of  those  systems. 

At  the  Low  End:  Small-Scale  Leadership 

Lead  By  Doing.  Up  close  and  personal,  a  leader  must  be  a 
doer  and  demonstrate  hands-on  skills  and  the  ability  to  work 
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with  the  team  to  get  things  done.  One  of  the  most  effective 
acts  you  can  make  as  a  leader  of  a  small  team  is  to  start  work¬ 
ing  right  away  and  show  that  you  can  do  the  work  yourself. 
Nothing  creates  credibility  more  quickly.  When  I  take  charge 
of  a  small  team,  the  first  thing  I  try  to  do  is  get  everyone 
involved  in  doing  some  work.  I  show  that  I’m  willing  to  roll 
up  my  own  sleeves  and  that  we  are  going  to  work  like  a  real 
team  to  get  some  real  results.  The  impression  never  fails  to  stick. 
Focus  on  Goals.  Goals  are  more  important  than  processes  and 
systems  for  a  small  team.  Set  them  clearly  and  early,  and  then 
determine  whether  you’ll  need  any  systems  at  all  in  order  to 
achieve  them.  Buy-in  is  also  vital  on  a  small  team,  where  a  lone 
person  who  has  not  committed  to  the  goal 
can  create  disproportionately  large  prob¬ 
lems.  I  make  sure  that  goal-setting  on  a 
small  team  is  a  thoroughly  collaborative 
process  where  there  is  complete  ownership 
among  all  the  team  members. 

Loosen  Up.  A  tightly  bundled  team  needs 
a  sense  of  lightness  to  lubricate  work,  espe¬ 
cially  when  pressure  is  high.  Sir  John 
Browne,  group  chief  executive  of  British  Petroleum,  applies  what 
he  calls  the  three  H’s  in  leading  his  management  team:  humor, 
humility  and  humanity.  Where  all  three  of  these  exist,  you’re  sure 
to  find  a  high-functioning  small  team.  Ever  since  I  heard  this,  I’ve 
tried  to  emulate  Browne’s  example. 

Create  Intimacy.  Small  teams  require  you  to  open  up  and 
develop  close  personal  relationships.  A  small  team  either  comes 
together  or  it  doesn’t.  There  is  little  in  between.  Take  immedi¬ 
ate  opportunities  to  get  to  know  the  people  you  are  working 
with  as  whole  people,  not  just  team  members.  Then  create  sit¬ 
uations  where  all  of  you  are  together  outside  of  a  work  envi¬ 
ronment  to  enhance  the  team-building  process.  These  simple 
but  effective  ideas  are  all  too  often  ignored. 

If  you  can  adjust  quickly  to  changes  in  scale,  then  you  will  have 
mastered  an  essential  aspect  of  leadership.  Most  important,  you’ll 
soon  be  perceived  as  able  to  handle  any  challenge  that  may  arise. 
That,  in  turn,  will  increase  the  chance  that  new  leadership  oppor¬ 
tunities  will  turn  out  to  be  yours,  and  not  someone  else’s.  H0 


Do  you  think  size  matters?  Let  us  know  at  leadership@cio.com.  Christopher 
Hoenig  has  been  an  entrepreneur,  government  executive  (director  for 
information  management  and  technology  issues  at  the  GAO),  consultant 
(McKinsey  &  Co.)  and  inventor,  and  is  author  of  The 
Problem  Solving  Journey:  Your  Guide  to  Making 
Decisions  and  Getting  Results  (Perseus  Publishing, 

2000).  He  is  now  chairman  and  CEO  of  Exolve  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  focusing  on  next-generation  Web- 
based  problem  solving. 
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MILLION  DOLLAR  SERVICE 

WITH  OVER 

HALF  A  MILLION 

IN  SAVINGS. 


Saks  Incorporated  has  long  been  famous  for  attentive,  personal  service.  So  when  they  wanted  to  restyle  their  customer  service  operations  for  today’s  business 
environment,  they  chose  Aspect.  Using  Aspect  CRM  solutions,  Saks  integrated  three  contact  centers  into  a  single  virtual  contact  center.  Without  adding 
a  single  agent,  Saks  now  handles  16%  more  customer  interactions.  Whenever— and  however — their  customers  choose.  It’s  all  resulted  in  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  in  annual  savings,  while  preserving  Saks’  legendary  service  for  generations  to  come.  It  seems  that  success  does  indeed  come  gift-wrapped. 


Get  the  whole  story  behind  Aspect’s  solution  for  Saks  at  www.aspect.com/go/maxefficiency  or  call  us  at  1-888-412-7728. 

Aspect  and  the  Aspect  logo  are  trademarks  and/or  service  marks  of  Aspect  Communications  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 

All  other  product  or  service  names  mentioned  in  this  document  may  be  trademarks  of  the  companies  with  which  they  are  associated. 

©  2001  Aspect  Communications  Corporation 
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100  Million  Monitors  Sold  Sweepstakes 


•  Grand  Prize — a  240T 


24"  multimedia  TFT 
1 0  First  Prizes — 
150MP  3-in- 1 
TV/monitor 
100  Second  Prizes — 
Yepp  MP3  player 


Register  today  at  samsungmonitor.com/million 


een  enough  “ordinary”  technology? 

J  Feel  the  power  of  Samsung’s  inno¬ 
vative  technology  and  know  what  it’s 
like  to  be  extraordinary. 

A  dedication  to  creativity  and  ingenuity. 
That’s  where  it  begins.  And,  the  result? 
Over  1,500  patents  in  the  U.S.  alone. 
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award-winning  TFTs,  large  screen  CRTs, 
and  the  first  3-in-1  monitor  series 
available — the  MP  series. 

So,  shatter  the  boundaries  of  conven¬ 
tional  technology  with  Samsung.  We 
don’t  just  manufacture  technology — we 
define  it. 
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SyncMaster™  240T 

•  HDTV  ready 

•  1 920  x  1 200  active 
native  resolution 

•  16:10  ratio 

•  True  monitor 


We  push  the  limits  of  technology  with 
revolutionary  products  like  the  world’s 
first  24”  true  HDTV  ready  monitor, 


Call  1.888.245.3300,  dept.  112  and/or 
visit  www.samsungmonitor.com  today. 
Discover  why  it  pays  to  have  the  best. 


•  Resizable  PIP, 
picture-by-picture 


SAMSUNG  DIGITw!) 

everyone's  invite  dtM 


'NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  VOID  WHERE  PROHIBITED.  Open  to  legal  residents  of  the  U.S.,18  years  of  age  or  older.  Subject  to  Official  Rules  available  at  participating  retailers  and  online  at  www.samsungmonitor.com/million.  Sponsored  by  Samsung  Electronics  America,  Inc.,  Digital  Information  Technology  Division,  85  W.  Tasman  Drive,  San  Jose,  Cafcfomta  95134 


Ask  the  Expert 

We  re  Not  Experts  on  This,  but  We  Know  Someone  Who  Is 


Go  Team,  Go! 

Expert  Susan  Cramm  explains  how  business 
coaching  can  help  you  advance  your  career— 

and  help  others  do  the  same 


Q:  I  am  an  aspiring  CIO  with  no  direct  executive  experience, 
but  I  have  been  exposed  to  budgeting  and  IT-business  align¬ 
ment  processes  in  my  current  organization.  I  manage  25  peo¬ 
ple,  report  directly  to  the  vice  president  of  IS  and  have  created 
a  middle  layer  of  management  to  assist  me  in  the  management 
responsibilities  for  my  group.  I  have  a  strong  technical  back¬ 
ground  and  good  educational  credentials  (MBA  and  a  PhD  in 
IS).  However,  I  find  that  individuals  with  less  education  and 
technical  experience  have  obtained  CIO  roles  that  I  have  inter¬ 
viewed  for.  Could  a  coach  help  me  attain  the  CIO  job? 

A:  Yes,  I  think  a  coach  could  help  you  attain  the  CIO  job  by 
helping  you  develop  insights  into  the  “soft  side”  requirements 
of  executive  positions.  Successful  executives  rely  much  more 
on  their  soft  skills  (for  example,  developing  strong  relationships, 
negotiating  win-win  solutions,  building  a  strong  organization 
and  so  on)  than  their  hard  skills  (education  and  technical  back¬ 
ground).  In  addition,  a  CIO  coach  can  help  you  understand 
the  CIO  success  characteristics.  Once  you  understand  what 
makes  an  effective  leader  and  CIO,  a  coach  can  help  you  assess 
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your  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  develop  a  plan  to  help  you 
move  forward.  Good  luck! 


Q:  What  are  the  top  reasons  a  company  should  consider  having 
a  coaching  program  in  place?  What  immediate  results  can  it 
expect  in  the  short  term  (first  year)  and  after? 

A:  Coaching  should  be  the  responsibility  of  all  the  leaders  in 
an  organization.  Unfortunately,  some  organizations  don’t  have 
this  focus  and  some  leaders  do  not  have  the  skills  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  coaches.  Thus  a  formal  coaching  program  must  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Using  internal  or  external  coaches,  properly  selected 
and  educated,  will  lead  to  the  following  benefits: 

■  Accelerated  executive  development 

■  Higher  morale  and  retention 

■  Increased  effectiveness 


ILLUSTRATION  BY  VAl  MINA 


Your  e-mail  system  is  only  as  reliable  as  the  security  measures  that  are  in  place  to  protect  it. 
That’s  why  you  need  United  Messaging.  Our  experts  will  recommend  and  implement  a 
messaging  system  that  not  only  transports  your  data,  but  protects  it  as  well — keeping 
your  business  communications  safe  from  electronic  threats  like  viruses,  spam  and 
inappropriate  content.  With  United  Messaging,  you’ll  know  the  only  thing  getting  through 
your  e-mail  system  is  your  e-mail.  For  e-mail  that’s  as  secure  as  it  is  reliable,  call 
United  Messaging  at  1-888-993-5088,  or  visit  us  at  www.unitedmessaging.com. 


Ask  the  Expert 


In  terms  of  immediate  results,  clients  have  expressed  an  abil¬ 
ity  to  deliver  business  results  more  quickly  due  to  a  sharper 
focus  on  priorities  and  a  clear  road  map.  Long-term  results 
include  improved  executive  performance  (evidenced  by  career 
progression)  and  improved  business  performance. 

Q:  We  are  struggling  with  two  different  definitions  of  coach  in 
our  organization. 

The  Michael  Hammer  Process  Model  of  coach  is  an  active  role 
where  the  focus  is  on  the  development  of  “process  performers” 
among  employees.  In  this  process,  the  coaching  is  not  volun¬ 
tary  and  the  employee  is  usually  assigned  to  a  coach. 


In  our  own  diversity  model  of  coach,  the  emphasis  is  placed 
on  being  a  committed  listener.  The  coach  generally  has  no 
expertise  in  the  area  the  employee  is  working,  but  is  committed 
to  listening  and  asking  the  tough  questions  that  will  move  the 
employee  forward  on  the  project  he  is  tackling.  This  coaching 
is  voluntary,  and  a  session  usually  lasts  about  eight  weeks.  Which 
of  these  makes  more  sense?  Do  you  have  a  different  approach 
to  this  thing  called  coaching? 

A:  The  fundamental  difference  is  what  type  of  value  the  coach 
provides  the  coached  worker.  There  are  people  who  can  help 
others  be  more  effective  in  their  jobs  because  they  have  first¬ 
hand  experience  (and  can  coach  on  strategy,  policies, 
processes,  measurements  and  organization  skill  require¬ 
ments).  There  are  also  coaches  who  can  help  people  be  more 

effective  because  they  are 
trained  in  improving  the  soft 
side  of  an  individual’s  approach 
to  leadership.  These  people  typ¬ 
ically  are  educated  in  manage¬ 
ment  development  and  typically 
come  from  the  HR  side  of  the 
house.  The  ability  to  ask  hard 
questions  is  a  necessary  skill  of 
any  good  coach.  I  don’t  think 
you  can  put  a  fixed  time  frame 
on  the  coaching  process,  but 
you  can — once  you  define  the 
coaching  objectives — break  the 
action  plan  into  defined  steps 
and  milestones. 


Q:  What  are  the  pros  and  cons  of  doing  coaching  via  the 
Internet? 

A:  The  goal  of  coaching  is  to  motivate  behavioral  change.  This 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  strong  relationship  between 
the  parties.  The  Internet  (or  even  the  telephone)  would  take 
away  some  of  the  reference  points  that  both  sides  use  to  learn 
about  the  other  person.  For  example,  from  a  coach’s  point  of 
view:  Is  his  office  neat?  Is  he  respectful  to  people  who  work 
for  him?  Is  he  on  time?  Does  he  communicate  effectively  with 
the  right  intonation,  eye  contact  and  body  language?  I  find 
that  other  forms  of  interaction  (beyond  face-to-face)  are  effec¬ 
tive  once  the  relationship  and  founda¬ 
tion  of  understanding  are  in  place. 

Q:  What  kinds  of  qualities  should  a  busi¬ 
ness  person  have  in  order  to  be  a  good 
coach? 

i 

A:  Good  coaches  are  usually  good  bosses.  Look  for  leaders 
who  have  no  problem  recruiting  or  retaining  talent.  Also  look 
for  managers  who  develop  relationships  and  mentor  people 
over  the  long  term  and  the  ones  that  others  seek  out  for  advice. 
Specifically,  in  terms  of  skills,  good  coaches  have  great  listen¬ 
ing  skills.  Since  the  goal  of  coaching  is  to  motivate  others  to 
action,  the  solutions  are  best  discovered  by  the  “coachee” 
through  a  coach-guided  facilitation  process  using  active  listen¬ 
ing  skills  (using  probing,  reflecting  and  role-playing  tech¬ 
niques).  Other  good  coaching  skills  include  the  ability  to  read 
organization  politics  and  climate,  infectious  optimism,  and  a 
heavy  dose  of  pragmatism  as  the  coach  helps  define  an 
approach  that  will  build  on  small  wins. 

Q:  Is  there  a  tangible  value  for  IT  workers  when  they  put  a  busi¬ 
ness  coaching  experience  on  their  resume?  Does  it  make  them 
more  marketable? 

A:  I’m  not  sure  if  this  question  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  IT  worker  who  coaches  others  or  received  coaching.  If  in 
fact  you  have  coached  others,  then  the  experience  would  be 
relevant  since  it  would  demonstrate  that  you  have  the  lead¬ 
ership  skills  to  guide  and  motivate  others  to  obtain  specific 
results.  If  you  have  received  coaching,  then  I  would  focus  the 
resume  on  your  achievements,  not  on  the  process  that  you 
used  to  get  there.  BE! 


Susan  Cramm  is  the  founder  of  Valuedance,  a  coach¬ 
ing  and  consulting  company  based  in  San  Clemente. 
Calif.  You  can  contact  Senior  Writer  Daintry  Duffy  at 
dduffy@cio.com. 


The  ability  to  ask  hard  questions  is  a  necessary 
skill  of  any  good  coach. 


Ask  the  Expert 

Have  a  question  about  enterprise 
portals?  Steve  Aninye.  vice  president 
and  chief  technology  officer  of 
Phoenix-based  Infolmage,  will  be 
available  to  offer  insight  and  advice 
on  deploying  effective  and  efficient 
enterprise  portals.  Post  your  ques¬ 
tions  for  him  until  May  15  at 
www2.cio.com/CIO/expert  or  e-mail 
questions  to  as ktheexpert@cio.com. 

cio.com 
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Be  sure  to  visit  our  partner  pavilion  at  NetWorld  +  Interop,  Las  Vegas,  Booth  1414,  May  8-11 
Visit:  www.dlttape.com/news/events/N  +  ISpring  for  more  partner  information. 


SUPER  DLTtape'  IS  HERE. 


(CAPE  NOT  INCLUDED.) 


There's  a  powerful  new  hero  in  tape  backup  systems.  Super  DLTtape. The  pinnacle  of  15  years  of 
advancements  in  archive  and  recovery  engineering.  It  features  a  blistering  transfer  rate  of  over 
22  MB  per  second  and  an  amazing  capacity  of  up  to  220  GB.  And  the  Super  DLTtape 
system  is  backward-read  compatible,  so  you  won't  leave  past  data  on  DLTtape™  IV  media 
behind.  It's  not  surprising  why  this  is  the  tape  backup  solution  trusted  5:1  by  IS/IT  managers. To 
learn  more  about  this  extraordinary  new  force  in  tape  storage,  go  to  www.cio.superdlttechnology.com. 


©2001  Quantum  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  DLTtape.  the  DLTtape  logo.  Super  DLTtape  and  the  Super  DLTtape  logo  are  trademarks  of  Quantum 
Corporation.  All  specifications  reflect  2:1  data  compression. 


Don  Buskard 


Sr.  Vice  President  &  CTC 
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SPEED  UP  YOUR  RESPONSE  TO  CUSTOMERS 

AND  THEIR  ACCESS  TO  YOU 


AXA  Financial,  Inc.,  a  leading  financial  services  company, 
wanted  to  offer  more  products  and  services,  through 
more  channels,  to  its  customers.  To  make  that  goal  a 
reality,  it  faced  the  big  job  of  integrating  its  company 
data,  applications  and  systems  quickly  and  smoothly. 


Using  the  CandleNet  eBusiness  Platform,™  AXA 
employees  and  financial  professionals  at  AXA  Advisors 
now  have  fast,  360-degree  access  to  customer  records. 


f 


And  their  customers  have  fast  access  to  everything  they 
need  to  know  about  their  accounts. 

Don  Buskard's  perspective 

"An  effective  integration  deployment  touches  all  of 
a  company's  business-critical  applications.  It  requires 
first-class  products,  first-class  service  and  a  business 
partner  you  can  trust  totally.  Candle  has  given  us  all 
of  that  over  the  years.  And  their  products  save  us  time 
and  lower  costs." 


f 
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Candle  has  been  helping  companies  around  the 
world  succeed  with  their  customers  for  25  years. 
We  can  help  yours,  too. 


AXA  Financial,  Inc.  is  a  member  of  the  global  AXA  group,  which  has 
operations  in  approximately  60  countries  and  approximately  $900  billion 
in  assets  under  management. 

©2001,  Candle  Corporation,  a  California  corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  International  copyright  secured. 
°roducts  and  terms  named  herein  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  holders. 
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The  New,  New 
IT  Strategy 

First  there  was  reengineering.  Then  ERP,  KM  and 
CRM.  Is  e-strategy  the  next  killer  app? 

BY  TOM  DAVENPORT 

STRATEGIZING  ABOUT  THE  ROLE  of  IT  in  business  has  been  a  roller 
coaster  during  the  past  couple  of  decades.  The  ride  really  started 
in  the  early  1980s,  when  academics  and  consultants  discov¬ 
ered  a  few  managers  who  had — consciously  or  not — built  their 
competitive  strategies  around  key  IT  applications.  Maybe  you 
remember:  American  Airlines  and  United  Airlines  had  their 
reservation  systems.  American  Hospital  Supply  had  its  online 
ordering  system.  Frito-Lay  had  its  handheld  devices  for  the  sales 
force.  The  realm  of  strategy  as  killer  app  lasted  until  1990  when 
reengineering  reared  its  head.  For  the  next  five  years  IT  strategy 
would  consist  of  redesigning  business  processes  around  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  technology.  In  the  mid  to  late  ’90s,  new  strategic  thrusts 
came  quickly:  ERP,  knowledge  management,  CRM.  Late  in  the 
decade,  IT  strategy  effectively  became  e-commerce  strategy,  or 
e-strategy.  The  only  thing  that  mattered  was  how  the  Internet 
affected  your  business. 

Today  we  realize  that,  just  like  every  previous  strategic 
emphasis,  e-commerce  can’t  do  all  the  heavy  lifting.  The  most 
aggressive  adopters  of  the  Internet,  as  any  burned  stockbroker 
will  admit,  haven’t  necessarily  been  successful  in  gaining  prof¬ 


its  or  market  share.  Sure  e-commerce  is  important,  just  like  all  of 
the  other  IT-enabled  strategic  opportunities  that  preceded  it. 
Perhaps  it’s  even  the  most  important  of  them  all.  But  by  itself,  it’s 
not  enough. 

So  what’s  the  new  nostrum  for  using  IT  to  slay  your  com¬ 
petitors?  Is  it  still  even  reasonable  to  think  about  IT  as  such  a 
weapon?  Since  the  magic  bullet  of  choice  seems  to  change  every 
few  years,  maybe  we’ve  simply  been  kidding  ourselves  about  the 
strategic  role  of  technology. 

There  is  evidence  of  technology’s  potent  effects,  and  they  lie 
in  the  continuing  success  of  the  companies  that  use  them  well. 
Think  about  it.  Do  you  know  of  any  companies  that  invested 
long  term  in  IT  that  have  gone  out  of  business?  In  airlines, 
United  and  American  have  long  been  the  IT  innovators,  and 
they’re  the  largest  companies  in  their  industry.  In  parcel  delivery, 
FedEx  has  been  an  IT  pioneer  from  the  early  days,  and  the 
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www.marketfirst.com/seminars 


Dot  Shmot 


"The  dot  will  save  you.  No,  wait.  The  dot  will  kill  you." 
It's  funny  how  experts  vacillate  over  the  value  of  the 
Internet.  Truth  is,  it's  not  the  dot,  it's  how  you  use 
it  that  matters.  For  example,  with  MarketFirst,  you 
can  drive  customers  to  the  Web  through  all  forms  of 
media.  You  can  track  response.  You  can  gauge 
interest.  And  you  can  automatically  respond  with 
true  1  to  1  communications.  In  other  words,  you  can 
ignite  a  marketing  chain  reaction  that  delivers 
exponential  results.  Of  course,  you're  probably  a  bit 
skeptical,  so  we'll  prove  it  to  you. 

Get  all  the  details  at  www.marketfirst.com/seminars 
and  we  think  you'll  agree — any  other  way  of  market¬ 
ing  isn't  worth  Shmot. 


The  Transformation  Begins  Here.1' 


www.marketfirst.com/seminars 


MarketFirst 


Davenport  on... 


gists  aren’t  necessarily  the  first  movers  on  a  new  technology  or 
IT-related  management  idea.  Wal-Mart  and  USAA  were  slow 
out  of  the  box  with  their  Web  capabilities,  but  they  came  on 
strong  and  will  last.  A  hallmark  of  good  IT  strategy  is  long¬ 
term  commitment — across  generations  of  new  technologies  and 
managers.  You  can  bet  that  Jack  Welch  is  schooling  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Jeffrey  Immelt,  on  the  importance  of  IT  to  GE. 

Maestros  in  the  boardroom.  These  long-term,  committed  man¬ 
agers  might  be  called  maestros.  The  term  comes  from  a  book 
called  Waves  of  Change ,  based  on  the  early  history  of  strategic 
IT,  most  of  the  research  for  which  was  done  by  Duncan 
Copeland.  A  maestro  knows  the  business  goals  and  enough 
technology  to  understand  how  it  can  advance  the  strategy.  He 
also  orchestrates  the  business  and  technological  changes  over  the 
long  term  to  bring  about  a  transformed  organization. 

No  killer  app.  The  new  IT  strategy  is  a  synthetic  strategy 
that  draws  on  multiple  technologies  and  manage¬ 
ment  approaches,  not  just  one.  The  company  that’s 

Do  you  know  any  companies  that  invested  excellent  at  IT  strategy  today  must  excel  at  ERP  in 

the  back  office,  CRM  and  e-commerce  in  the  front 

in  IT  that  have  gone  out  of  business?  office,  as  well  as  data  warehousing,  mining  and  KM. 

Virtually  every  key  process — internal  and  interorga- 
nizational — has  to  be  reengineered  through  IT.  Cisco 

can’t  emerge.  Cisco  Systems  is  a  great  example.  It’s  got  a  hot 
product  in  Internet  telecommunications  equipment.  But  it’s  also 
the  best  example  of  how  to  use  both  front-office  Internet  and 
back-office  transaction  systems  in  running  a  business.  And  it 
never  stops  looking  for  new  ways  to  innovate  with  technology. 

Other  newcomers  to  the  IT-enabled  strategy  club  are  General 
Electric  and  Harrah’s  Entertainment.  At  GE,  technology  wasn’t 
initially  high  on  CEO  and  Chairman  Jack  Welch’s  list  of  man¬ 
agement  tools,  but  he’s  discovered  it  with  a  vengeance.  He  says 
that  “digitizing”  GE’s  business  was  the  most  important  thing 
the  company  did  and  has  vowed  to  keep  major  investments  even 
through  an  economic  slowdown.  At  Harrah’s,  the  senior  man¬ 
agement  team — and  particularly  COO  Gary  Loveman — has 
been  overseeing  the  development  of  an  incredibly  powerful  mar¬ 
keting  machine  powered  by  database  marketing,  CRM,  yield 
management  and  high-powered  analytics.  The  company  is  now 
managing  to  attract  customers  without  building  the  mind- 
boggling  expensive  casinos  you  find  in  Las  Vegas  today.  And  its 
financial  performance  is  way  up  during  the  past  couple  of  years. 

What  do  these  companies  have  in  common?  I’m  glad  you 
asked,  because  their  approaches  compose  the  new  IT  strategy. 

Put  your  money  where  the  money  is.  These  successful  compa¬ 
nies  make  their  IT  investments  in  the  core  of  the  business,  con¬ 
sistent  with  their  product  and  service  strategies.  In  almost  every 
case,  there’s  a  link  between  the  technology  and  something  the 
customer  can  see  and  buy. 

Not  always  first,  but  always  committed.  Successful  IT  strate- 


was  one  of  the  first  to  successfully  connect  its  ERP  system  with 
the  Internet  and  has  since  added  substantial  CRM  capabilities 
for  customer  service  and  an  extensive  portal  for  internal  and 
customer-oriented  knowledge  management.  Even  with  its  lead, 
the  company  never  rests:  It  recently  went  through  another 
round  of  reengineering  key  processes  to  make  better  use  of 
available  technology. 

It’s  the  information,  stupid.  Smart  IT  executives  are  really  smart 
information  executives.  They  know  that  all  the  IT  in  the  world 
is  useless  unless  it  facilitates  people  using  information  to  make 
better  decisions  or  take  actions  that  are  in  the  interests  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  Earthgrains  Co.,  a  company  that  turned  itself 
around  with  the  help  of  a  new  ERP  system,  really  prospered 
on  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  Division  President  Bill  Opdyke: 
“In  God  we  trust;  all  others  bring  data.” 

Of  course,  it’s  still  important  to  come  up  with  a  great  strategy. 
But  for  many  of  these  companies,  the  high-level  strategic  intent 
is  fairly  obvious.  What’s  important  is  a  smooth  conceptual  flow 
among  the  intent,  the  company’s  business  model,  the  informa¬ 
tion  it  needs  to  pull  it  off  and  the  technologies  that  generate 
the  needed  information.  Once  the  concepts  are  in  place,  the 
long-term  work  of  implementing  a  great  IT- 
enabled  strategy  can  begin.  HE! 


Tom  Davenport  is  the  director  of  the  Accenture  Institute  for 
Strategic  Change  and  a  distinguished  scholar  at  Babson 
College.  You  can  reach  him  at  davenport@cio.com. 


resulting  prosperity  has  been  dramatic.  UPS  was  originally  quite 
weak  in  IT  but  then  made  a  major  strategic  shift  and  invested 
heavily  in  technology  for  more  than  a  decade.  It’s  no  coincidence 
that  UPS  has  become  the  primary  delivery  channel  for  Internet- 
procured  parcels.  In  banking,  State  Street  has  pursued  a 
technology-intensive  strategy  in  its  global  custody  business  since 
the  late  1960s  when  Bill  Edgerly  came  to  the  company  from 
IBM;  it’s  been  more  consistently  profitable  than  any  other  U.S. 
bank.  Then  there’s  Wal-Mart.  And  H.E.  Butt  Grocery  and 
Wegmans  Food  Markets  in  the  retail  grocery  industry.  USAA 
and  The  Progressive  Corp.  in  the  insurance  industry.  Dow 
Chemical  in  chemicals.  BP  in  the  oil  business.  All  of  these  com¬ 
panies  have  built  their  IT  capabilities  for  the  long  haul,  and 
their  strategies  have  been  much  the  better  for  it. 

All  that  suggests  it  can  take  a  while  to  build  an  effective  IT 
strategy,  and  in  fact  it  does.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  new  players 
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Roberta  hears  about 
client  crisis  on  way  to 
meeting  in  Tucson. 
She  goes  back  to  office. 

She  misses  her  flight. 
She  misses  her  meeting. 


Roberta  hears  about 


client  crisis  on  way  to 
meeting  in  Tucson. 
She  wirelessly  accesses 
crucial  information  from 


company  intranet. 
Then  she  rallies  her  team 


She  makes  her  flight. 
Problem  is  solved  by  takeoff. 


Get  time-sensitive  information  anywhere  AT&T  Wireless  Data  Service  is 


available.  Crank  through  urgent  e-mails,  manage  schedule  changes,  access 


contact  information  and  view  the  latest  Web  content 


It’s  fast,  it's  secure  and  it  helps  increase  productivity.  Because  you're  never  far 


from  the  facts  you  need  to  help  a  client.  And  your  bottom  line,  as  well 


AT&T  Wireless 


YOUR  WORLD.  CLOSE  AT  HAND. 


AT&T  Wireless  Data  Service  is  available  in  over  3,000  cities  across  the  United  States.  Detailed  local  coverage  maps  are  available  at 
attwireless.com/dataservice.  AT&T  Wireless  Data  Service  is  available  over  the  AT&T  wireless  data  network  and  in  markets  where  we  have  intencarrier  agreements. 
Service  outside  the  AT&T  Wireless  area  is  provided  by  other  wireless  carriers.  Coverage  may  vary  due  to  customer  equipment  and  other  factors.  Due  to 
coverage  limitations,  information  may  not  be  accessible  at  all  times.  Certain  service  applications  may  require  purchase  of  an  associated  service,  additional  software  or 
network  connections.  Additional  terms  and  conditions  apply.  ©2001  AT&T  Wireless.  All  rights  reserved. 


attwireless.com/dataservice 


888  DATA-ATT  ext.  102 
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A  FEW  HOURS  AFTER  THE  EARTHQUAKE  IN  THE 
Indian  state  of  Gujarat  on  Jan.  26, 2001,  relief  work¬ 
ers  from  British  charity  Oxfam  International  were 
distributing  food  to  dazed  survivors.  It’s  a  response 
that’s  impressive  by  any  standard — and  was  possi¬ 
ble  because  such  catastrophes  are  business-as-usual 
at  Oxford,  U.K. -based  Oxfam.  Half  the  charity’s 
3,000  employees  work  in  some  85  countries  around 
the  world,  fighting  poverty  and  dealing  with  the 
aftermath  of  conflicts,  natural  disasters  and  famines. 
As  it  happens,  the  charity  already  had  people  in  the 


quake-stricken  city  of  Ahmedabad  distributing  food 
to  victims  of  the  drought  that  has  afflicted  the  region. 
Although  the  relief  workers’  office  was  destroyed, 
the  food-aid  effort  survived. 

With  a  global  mission  that’s  never  far  from  the 
headlines,  speed  is  critical.  When  disaster  strikes, 
says  Simon  Jennings,  head  of  information  systems  at 
the  charity’s  Oxford  headquarters,  “getting  there  a 
day  early  can  save  many,  many  lives.”  Often,  he 
adds,  “we’ll  get  a  call  saying,  ‘Get  a  laptop  com¬ 
puter  and  satellite  phone  ready — someone’s  flying 


Helping  Those  Who  Help  at  Oxfam 

IT  expectations  are  different  when  relief  workers  want  to  forego  dial-up 
charges  to  buy  donkeys  BY  MALCOLM  WHEATLEY 
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Blood  pressure  is  normal. 

Ridiculous  requests  leave  you  unfazed. 
You  still  work  in  IT. 

(No,  really,  you  do.) 


Microsoft 


The  task  is  to  make  six  different 
systems  work  like  one. 

You  remain  calm. 

What’s  wrong  with  this  picture? 


enable  you  to 

create  solutions  that  make  your  company  more  responsive— 

Today,  IT  solutions  are  at  the  heart  of  helping 
a  company  move  forward.  And  as  the  waves  of  change  get  faster  and  the 
need  to  communicate  through  all  areas  of  business  becomes  greater,  the 
expectation  to  come  through  again  and  again  is  a  constant  challenge. 

That’s  where  .NET  Enterprise  Servers  make  your  life  easier.  Built  on  the 
reliable  foundation  of  Windows®  2000  Servers  and  with  industry-leading 
XML  support,  .NET  Enterprise  Servers  help  you  design,  build,  and  deploy 
solutions  faster— which  gives  you  the  confidence  of  knowing  that  the 
next  five-alarm  project  is  not  only  doable,  but  doable  right  away. 


Take  the  integration  of  multiple  systems.  Today,  the  need  to  interact  with 
customers,  suppliers,  and  employees  is  more  important  than  ever.  Since 
.NET  Enterprise  Servers  are  based  on  the  open  Internet  standard  XML, 
they  allow  existing  systems  and  new  systems  to  easily  work  together  as 
one.  Microsoft  .NET  Enterprise  Servers  also  integrate  with  your  current 
applications— accounting,  inventory,  marketing,  sales— ensuring  that 
your  existing  investments  are  protected. 


JL 
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ENTRY 


USERS 


Enterprise  apps  need  integration  across  multiple  systems  and  vendors. 

brings  everything  and  everyone  together  from 
the  enterprise  to  the  Internet.  At  its  foundation  are  Microsoft’s  integration 
and  business  process  orchestration  technologies,  enabling  you  to  manage 
business  processes  on  the  fly.  Taking  full  advantage  of  XML,  and  with 
support  for  industry  standards  such  as  SOAP,  it  gives  you  the  power  to 
rapidly  integrate  applications  within  and  across  organizational  boundaries. 

Host  Integration  Server  2000  provides  full  support  for  mainframe 
host  protocols  such  as  SNA,  so  you  can  rapidly  connect  existing  apps 
to  new  ones.  This  lets  you  leverage  your  investments  and  reduce 
redundancy.  It  also  gives  you  the  power  to  integrate  existing  apps 
regardless  of  platform,  saving  you  time  and  money. 


Keeping  cool  and  composed  is  easy  when  you  know  your  software 
responds  well  to  growth.  Microsoft*  .NET  Enterprise  Servers  let 
you  deliver  scalable  solutions  in  a  fast,  cost-effective  way.  As  more 
businesses  move  transactions  and  processes  to  the  Internet  applications 
constantly  need  to  scale  to  match  demand.  Systems  must  also  be 
flexible  and  have  the  ability  to  integrate  hardware  and  replicate  software 
with  no  downtime  to  employees,  customers,  and  partners.  Microsoft 
.NET  Enterprise  Servers  give  you  the  flexibility  you  need  without  adding 
a  new  level  of  complexity  and  the  potential  for  unnecessarily  high 
replacement  cost  That’s  precisely  why  some  of  the  quickest-growing, 
most  trafficked  Web  sites  on  the  Internet  are  powered  by  the  Microsoft 
e-business  platform. 


DIGITAL  MEDIA 
PROPERTY 

MEDIA  METRIX 
RANK 

UNIQUE  VISITORS 

MSN 

3 

50.124 

LYCOS 

4 

31.847 

INFOSPACE 

9 

19.270 

ASK  JEEVES 

19 

12.734 

TICKETMASTER* 

33 

S.013 

^Represents  all  Ticketmaster  Web  properties 


SQ L  S e r .  e  r  2 0  0  delivers  scalable  Web  solutions.  As  your  business 
grows.  SQL  Server  2000  distributes  the  database  workload  across  multiple 
servers.  SQL  Server  2000  can  handle  terabyte-sized  databases  on  down. 
And  with  its  world-record-setting  505.302  transactions  per  minute,  it's 
over  three  times  faster  than  competing  enterprise  systems  at  one-third 
to  one-half  the  cost1 

Application  Center  2000  delivers  scalable  server  architecture  that 
automatically  grows  with  you.  It  makes  managing  groups  of  servers  as 
simple  as  managing  a  single  computer.  Its  scale-out  capability  allows 
you  to  add  servers  incrementally  as  needed.  It  also  helps  you  create 
systems  that  can  withstand  software  and  hardware  failures  at  any  point 
ensuring  that  no  single  point  of  failure  will  disrupt  the  entire  system. 


MARKET  FACT 


Bames  &  Noble.com  knew  they  needed  a  dynamically  scalable 
solution  to  meet  an  ever-growing  demand  from  their  7  million 
visitors  per  month.  Using  Microsoft  Windows4  2000  Advanced  Server 
combined  with  SQL  Server  2000  Enterprise  Edition,  they  were  able 
to  increase  their  shopping  engine  performance  by  300V  ensuring 
timely  responses  for  their  customers  during  the  holiday  season. 


The  bigwigs  upstairs  want  a  new 
e-commerce  solution  in  60  days. 
You  give  them  an  honest  answer 
“Sure.” 


Software  that  helps  you  quickly  seize  opportunities  also  instills 
a  certain  confidence.  Microsoft*  .NET  Enterprise  Servers  help 
you  deliver  e-commerce  solutions  sooner  rather  than  later. 

Until  now,  creating  powerful  e-commerce  solutions  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  rapidly  changing  marketplace  has  been  difficult,  expensive,  and 
time-consuming.  Those  who  can  change  quickly  and  easily  come  out 
ahead.  The  .NET  Enterprise  Server  family  is  designed  to  help  you  get  to 
market  faster  by  building  tailored  solutions  that  optimize  the  customer’s 
experience  and  provide  business  managers  with  real-time  analysis 
and  control  of  their  online  business.  With  native  XML  support  within 
the  .NET  Enterprise  Server  family,  you  can  build  e-commerce  solutions 
quickly  because  the  servers  integrate  with  each  other  and  interoperate 
with  solutions  inside  and  outside  your  company. 


GUINNESS  WORLD  RECORDS.COM 

is  all  about  getting  e-commerce  solutions  up 
and  deployed  fast.  It’s  a  comprehensive  solution  for  quickly  building  and 
deploying  scalable,  personalized  B2Band  B2C  solutions.  Out-of-box  a pps 
and  pre-built  business  components  let  you  focus  on  customizing  your  site 
rather  than  worrying  about  the  plumbing.  Intuitive  administration  tools 
simplify  and  centralize  many  tasks,  helping  you  reduce  total  cost  of 
ownership  and  increase  your  application  availability. 

simplifies  management  and  fine-tuning.  It  includes 
advanced  management  functions  that  automate  routine  tasks.  It  also 
features  improved  programming  tools  and  services  to  speed  development 
and  application  deployment. 

2000  provides  you 

with  secure  and  manageable  Internet  connectivity.  It  uses  rules-based 
traffic  management  and  policy  enforcement  to  maximize  your  corporate 
security  and  protect  your  network  from  unauthorized  access. 


MARKET  FACT 


USATODAY.com  was  looking  for  a  powerful  platform  for  th 
Summer  Games  results  Web  site.  Using  .NET  Enterprise  Serve 
USATODAY.com  had  a  fully  operational  site  in  just  seven  wee 
that  was  capable  of  handling  up  to  1.2  billion  hits  per  day. 


Microsoft . 
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BIZTALK™  SERVER  200 


Orchestrates  business  processes  within  and  between  organizations. 

•  XML-based  business  process  integration 

•  Industrial-strength  infrastructure 

•  Easy  administration  and  tracking 


SQL  SERVER™  2000 


The  fastest  way  to  deliver  enterprise  database  solutions  for  the  Web. 

•  Easiest  database  to  build  and  manage 

•  Fully  Web-enabled,  with  native  XML  store 

•  Highly  scalable  and  reliable 


COMMERCE  SERVER  2000 


The  solution  for  quickly  building  an  effective  online  business. 

•  Comprehensive  e-commerce  site  infrastructure 

•  Fast  time-to-market  for  tailored  B2B  and  B2C  applications 

•  Empowers  business  managers 


APPLICATION  CENTER  2000 


The  deployment  and  management  tool  for  high-availability  Web 
applications  built  on  Windows®  2000. 

•  Simplified  application  management 

•  Software  scaling  made  easy 

•  Mission-critical  availability 


HOST  INTEGRATION  SERVER  2000 

Integration  components  for  host  systems. 

•  Data,  application,  and  message  integration 

•  One-stop  shopping  for  host  integration 

•  Extends  XML  backbone  to  legacy  host 

INTERNET  SECURITY  AND  ACCELERATION  SERVER  2000 


Integrated  firewall  and  Web  cache  server  built  to  make  the 
Web-enabled  enterprise  safer,  faster,  and  more  manageable. 

•  Easy  way  for  employees  to  get  to  the  Web 

•  Faster  content  for  visitors  to  Web  sites 

•  Safety  for  organizations 


EXCHANGE  2000  SERVER 


Reliable,  easy-to-manage  messaging  and  collaboration  solution 
for  bringing  users  and  knowledge  together. 

•  24x7  messaging  and  collaboration 

•  Access  to  info  and  people— anytime  and  anywhere 

•  Developer  services  for  building  and  deploying  applications 


‘Compaq  ProLiant  8500-700- 192P,  achieving  505,302  tpmC,  at  $19.80/tpmC;  avail.  11/30/00;  total  system  cost:  $10,003,826.  Results  as  of  2/01/01.  For  complete  results,  visit  the  TPC  Web  site  (www.tpc.org).  ©  2001  Compaq  Computer  Corporation  and 
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Where 
will  you 
find  your 
next  CEO? 


Will  today’s  students  be  equipped  to  be 
tomorrow's  scientists,  engineers,  or 
entrepreneurs? 

NetDay  is  working  to  ensure  that  they  will  be, 
BUT  we  need  your  help. 

An  education  technology  non-profit,  NetDay 
works  to  create  environments  where  all 
students  experience  the  power  of  technology 
and  develop  skills  to  grow  the  New  Economy. 

Become  a  NetDay  partner.  Call  or 
e-mail  us  today  to  participate  in  NetDay’s 
Digital  Divide  Initiative,  to  sponsor  a 
school  for  NetDay’s  National  School  Wiring 
Day,  or  to  join  our  NetDay  NetWork 
of  corporate  sponsors. 

Help  us  develop  tomorrow's  CEOs 
today.  Contact  us  at:  (949)  609-4660  or 
Jodie@netday.org 


NetDay  thanks  CIO  for  donating  this  space. 
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out  this  afternoon.’”  And  with  lives  at 
stake,  IT  systems’  robustness — or  lack 
thereof — takes  on  an  ethical  dimension  not 
often  seen  in  the  world  of  business. 

But  away  from  the  headlines,  Oxfam’s 
systems  reflect  the  distinct  peculiarities  of 
its  mission — not  every  aspect  of  which  is 
immediately  apparent.  There  are  the  ubiq¬ 
uitous  concerns  related  to  managing  a  far- 
flung  staff,  but  also  the  need  for  instant — 
and  disaster-proof — communications,  not  to 
mention  the  idiosyncrasies  of  fund-raising. 

Going  to  Market 

Take  the  shops,  for  example.  Shops?  Yes, 
affirms  Jennings,  gleefully  extolling  the 
17  percent  gross  margin  that  the  charity’s 
stores  manage  to  earn  in  Britain’s  cutthroat 
high  streets.  A  charity’s  funds  have  to  come 
from  somewhere,  and  around  15  percent 
of  Oxfam’s  £168  million  budget  (US$242.8 
million)  comes  from  its  network  of  850 
stores,  collectively  staffed  by  20,000  volun¬ 
teers,  that  retail  a  mix  of  second-hand  cloth¬ 
ing,  Third  World  handicrafts  and  ethically 
produced  “Fair  Trade”  coffee,  tea  and  nuts. 

In  fact,  this  retail  dimension  is  currently 
driving  some  of  Oxfam’s  flagship  IT  pro¬ 
jects,  such  as  Finance  and  Logistics  and 
Supporter  Management,  which  is  essential 
for  better  inventory  management.  “We  buy 
goods  from  90  different  countries  and  pay 
for  them  in  90  different  currencies,  from 
Thai  bahts  to  euros,”  says  Jennings.  “We’re 


Trade  line  in  response  to  customer  demand. 
This  is  a  feather  in  Oxfam’s  cap,  certainly, 
but  also  a  considerable  hostage  to  fortune: 
Such  stores  have  notoriously  high  expecta¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  delivery  and  service 
standards.  “Clearly,  the  more  we  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  likes  of  Sainsbury  and  Tesco, 
the  more  likely  we  are  to  get  involved  in  col¬ 
laborative  supply  chain  planning,”  says 
Jennings.  “The  way  things  are  going,  it’s 
probably  no  more  than  two  years  away.” 

In  the  Field 

In  the  meantime,  though,  there  are  more 
pressing  requirements.  In  the  job  for  barely 
two  years,  Jennings  has  recently  concluded 
a  review  of  the  charity’s  systems,  aided  by 
the  U.K.  arm  of  Gartner.  Sitting  in  his 
cramped  office,  with  its  faded  carpets  and 
timeworn  furniture,  Jennings  is  unabashed 
about  spending  donors’  dollars  on  IT  con¬ 
sultants.  Spending  on  fund-raising  and 
administration  totals  just  14  percent  of 
Oxfam’s  total  income,  and  there’s  scope  to 
reduce  this  even  further,  he  reckons.  “The 
commercial  world  uses  IT  to  take  its  costs 
down  and  to  improve  its  effectiveness,  and 
we  need  to  do  the  same,”  he  says. 

Indeed,  there  are  some  obvious  targets. 
In  1998,  senior  Oxfam  management  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  decentralized  approach  to 
information  systems  led  to  duplication  and 
waste  (hence  Jennings’  appointment  as  the 
charity’s  first  CIO-equivalent).  For  exam- 


The  commercial  world  uses  IT  to  improve  its 
effectiveness,  and  we  need  to  do  the  same.  PF 


trying  hard  to  cut  the  time  that  the  goods 
stay  on  our  shelves.” 

He’s  also  trying  hard  to  make  sure  that 
the  goods  reliably  reach  the  shelves  of  two 
of  Britain’s  largest  retailers,  J.  Sainsbury  and 
Tesco,  both  of  which  also  stock  the  Fair 


pie,  Oxfam  uses  PeopleSoft  financials  and 
supply  chain  planning,  but  not  PeopleSoft 
human  resource  management,  which  is 
handled  by  a  smaller  application  that  cov¬ 
ers  the  U.K. -based  staff.  The  result?  “We’ve 
got  a  human  resources  system  that  doesn’t 


Global  Relief 


The  Charity:  Founded  in  Oxford,  U.K., 
in  1942,  Oxfam’s  mission  has  evolved 
from  famine  relief  to  fighting  global 
poverty  and  helping  with  the  after- 
math  of  natural  disasters.  Speed  of 
response  is  vital. 

The  Business:  Providing  a  European 
market  for  Third  World  produce  and 
handicrafts  generates  income— both 
for  Oxfam  and  for  the  people  that  it 
helps  in  85  countries. 

The  Way  Forward:  A  next-generation 
Web-based  ERP  system  will  not  only 
help  manage  Oxfam's  global  supply 
chain  but  also  bring  faster  relief  to 
stricken  areas. 


cover  half  our  people,”  says  Jennings. 
Paper-  and  PC-based  systems  overseas  han¬ 
dle  the  rest  of  the  staff — hardly  optimal. 

Financial  control  is  another  potential 
weak  spot.  As  a  recipient  of  donations 
from  the  general  public  as  well  as  govern¬ 
ment,  European  Union  and  United  Nations 
agencies,  Oxfam  needs  to  be  able  to  prove 
that  funds  allocated  to,  say,  Kosovo  or  El 
Salvador  were  actually  spent  on  relief  work 
in  Kosovo  or  El  Salvador.  With  a  financial 
management  system  that  is,  as  Jennings 
puts  it,  “creaking  at  the  edges,”  this  is 
sometimes  difficult:  The  project  codes  in 
use  at  the  charity’s  eight  regional  centers 
around  the  world  are  not  necessarily  the 
same  ones  used  back  at  headquarters. 

Partly,  the  problem  lies  with  the  systems 
themselves,  he  explains;  partly  it  lies  with 
the  environment  in  which  they  are  used. 
Field  workers  with  laptop  computers  and 
satellite  phones,  for  example,  must  upload 
their  transactions  as  an  Excel  spreadsheet. 
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Atlas  Must  Have 
Been  A  CIO! 


lEvery  day  holding  up  the  network.  Every  day  seeing  his  network  costs  increase.  He  negotiates  lower 
bandwidth  costs  but  mysteriously  his  annual  network  expenditures  grow  1 00%,  200%  or  more! 

The  Never  Ending  Burden! 

Streaming  Media,  Web  Casting,  E-Commerce,  Web  Conferencing,  ASP  Services:  All  Exciting 
Applications.  All  Bandwidth  Hungry! 

NetCountant®  Accountability  is  the  only  industry  solution  that  provides  IT  and  Finance  with  the  capability  to 
bill  back  network  consumption  to  the  actual  user;  to  gain  greater  visibility  into  network  performance,  to 
predict  bandwidth  cost  implications  of  new  applications.  Visibility,  Control  and  Accountability. 

Let  Apogee  Networks  Take  A  Load  Off  Your  Back. 
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And  although  the  field  workers  report  to 
the  eight  regional  centers  for  administration 
purposes,  their  in-the-field  links  have  been 
via  slow  dial-up  lines  to  Oxford — even 
though  the  eight  centers  themselves  are 
linked  to  Oxfam  HQ  and  each  other  in  a 
leased-line  virtual  private  network. 

Most  important,  any  potential  solution 
must  not  only  meet  the  needs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  ground,  but  it  must  do  so 
without  incurring  charges  of  profligacy. 
Jennings  will  never  forget,  he  says,  a  con¬ 
versation  with  an  Oxfam  relief  worker  in 
Mali  who  was  conserving  money  by  delib¬ 
erately  minimizing  the  use  of  dial-up  links 
and  satellite  phones  in  order  to  provide 
additional  donkeys  for  an  irrigation  project. 

A  decision  to  migrate  to  a  browser-based 
enterprise  system  looks  set  to  please  both 
Oxfam’s  accountants  and  its  relief  work¬ 
ers.  PeopleSoft  8  is  scheduled  for  imple¬ 
mentation  by  this  October,  says  Jennings. 
The  new  software’s  low-bandwidth  require¬ 
ment,  he  explains,  means  that  it  will  now  be 
practicable  for  local  offices  around  the 
world  to  use  the  same  financial  system  as 
Oxfam  headquarters — an  option  not  eco¬ 
nomically  open  to  the  charity  in  the  days 
of  client/server  technology. 

Better  still,  when  it  comes  to  disaster 
relief,  Oxfam  workers  will  no  longer  be 
constrained  just  to  sending  out  e-mail 
requests  for  supplies — requests  that  are 
complicated  if  the  particular  items  are  not 
in  stock  and  substitutes  have  to  be  made 
by  headquarters  personnel.  Come  October, 
Jennings  says,  aid  workers  will  be  person¬ 
ally  ordering  the  materials  they  need  online 
from  the  disaster  site,  making  their  own 
substitutions  where  necessary.  They  will  be 
able  to  sec  which  special  charter  flight  their 
order  is  on,  thi  <  -n er  predicting  the  actual 
arrival  of  the  m  *  is  onsite.  It  may  not 
sound  like  much,  su  nnings,  but  in  the 
aftermath  of  tragedies  i  as  the  Gujarat 
earthquake,  it  can  be  a  re  liiesaver.  ■ 


Q  &  A  |  CHRIS  BAKER 

Websites,  Alphabytes 


A  GLOBAL  PRESENCE  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  when  rolling  out  a  global 
e-business  platform,  but  it’s  not  as 
much  of  a  boon  as  one  might 
think.  Chris  Baker,  a  Coventry, 

U.K. -based  senior  vice  president 
with  global  Internet  professional 
services  company  SeraNova,  regu¬ 
larly  sees  clients  blunder  over  an 
elementary  obstacle. 

The  difficulty  isn’t  with  such 
things  as  culture,  tax  regimes  and 
commercial  law.  Local  people  on 
the  ground  know  about  these, 
says  Baker.  The  problem  is  that 
Americans  leading  e-business  ini¬ 
tiatives  are  often  tripped  up  by 
foreign  alphabets. 

Q:  What’s  the  problem?  No  accented  characters  on  the  keyboard? 

A:  No — these  are  already  built  into  standard  software  character  sets.  They’re  not  on 
the  keyboard,  but  you  can  readily  create  and  display  them.  And  they  require  just  a  sin¬ 
gle  byte.  Instead,  the  problem  is  with  non-Western  languages  such  as  Mandarin,  Japanese 
Kanji,  Russian  and  Hebrew.  These  take  up  two  bytes  rather  than  one. 

Q:  But  isn’t  this  what  the  international  Unicode  standard  that  many  hardware  and 
software  vendors  are  adopting  does? 

A:  Because  displaying  characters  is  only  part  of  the  problem,  there  are  not  just  more  bytes 
to  hold  but  also  more  bytes  to  move  around  and  store.  It  may  seem  like  a  small  differ¬ 
ence,  but  it  can  have  enormous  implications  for  application  software,  database  design, 
webpage  layout  and  maintenance.  And  transmission  times.  These  are  already  slow  in 
many  parts  of  the  world — the  use  of  double-byte  character  sets  compounds  that. 

We’re  doing  software  selection  assignments  for  clients  and  ruling  out  popular  appli¬ 
cations  because  they  can’t  cope  with  double-byte  languages.  Because  companies  have  had 
some  experience  with  European  languages,  they  think  that  non-European  languages 
will  be  similar.  They’re  not.  By  and  large,  you  can  create  a  standard  Web  screen  design 
and  serve  pages  to  it  in  French,  German  or  Italian,  and  it  makes  little  difference.  You 
can’t  do  that  with  double-byte  languages. 


Q:  So  what’s  the  solution? 

A:  It’s  back  to  basics:  Undertake  an  analysis  of  just  what  it  will  take  to  enter  a  given 
national  market,  in  terms  of  the  technology  and  software  investment  dollars  required. 
And  then  look  at  the  benefits.  And  if  the  benefits  don’t  outweigh  the  costs,  then  don’t 
enter  it.  -Malcolm  Wheatley 
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Today's  IT  challenges  can  make  you  feel  like  your  information,  your  applications,  and 
even  you  need  to  be  in  multiple  places  at  the  same  time.  The  answer  is  Marimba  —  systems 
management  solutions  built  by  people  who  understand  e-business.  Our  change 
management  software  delivers  applications  and  content  to  servers,  desktops,  mobile 
systems,  and  Internet  devices.  Increasing  efficiency,  reducing  costs.  And  our  performance 
management  software  lets  you  monitor  performance  and  availability  of  e-business 
services  in  real-time.  Increasing  reliability,  decreasing  downtime.  Be  everywhere.  Go 
to  www.marimba.com. 


EVERYWHERE.  ALL  AT  ONCE. 
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WORLDVIEW  |  ROBERT  HELLER 

Fast  Forward 

What's  the  prudent  stance  on  e-commerce  in  a  slowing  economy? 
Forge  full-steam  ahead. 


Item:  A  construction  company  CEO  listens 
to  a  rousing  talk  on  how  the  Internet  has 
changed  everything;  he  applauds  vigorously. 
Asked  about  his  own  strategy,  he  confesses 
to  having  “a  totally  passive  take  on  the 
Internet.”  He  proposes  “to  do  nothing.” 
Item:  The  chairman  of  an  association  of 
procurement  managers  listens  to  a  similar 
wake-up  call  and  skeptically  asks  the 
speaker:  “We’ve  had  Total  Quality  Man¬ 
agement,  Management  by  Objectives  and 
Business  Process  Reengineering.  Isn’t 
e-commerce  another  fad  like  those?” 

Item:  The  CEO  of  a  company  with  $43  mil¬ 
lion  in  global  sales  of  gadgets  for  holding 
furniture  together  tells  an  audience  how  he  is 
integrating  all  his  data  flows  onto  a  Web- 


enabled  enterprise  suite  to  support  ex¬ 
pansion  to  more  than  $150  million  by  2005. 

These  are  not  fictional  examples.  So 
which  of  these  people  is  best  poised  to 
exploit  their  technological  opportunities 
and  reap  the  fruits  of  future  success  in  the 
global  economy? 

It  is,  of  course,  no  contest.  The  third  guy 
must  surely  win — as  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  CIOs  would  presumably  agree. 
Yet,  remarkably,  just  as  large  a  majority 
are  imitating  not  the  single  progressive  but 
the  two  laggards. 

The  conservative  procurement  executive 
is  very  far  from  alone.  On  one  informed 
estimate,  only  8  percent  of  global  compa¬ 
nies  use  e-procurement.  In  Europe  the  pro¬ 


portion  is  far  lower  still.  Yet  e-procurement 
is  a  basic  building  block  of  the  digital  com¬ 
pany,  only  slightly  more  advanced  than 
e-mail.  It’s  quicker  and  slicker — and  saves 
money.  Even  if  prices  for  the  actual  pur¬ 
chases  don’t  fall,  you  save  30  percent  to 
70  percent  on  transaction  costs. 

But  the  shift  to  e-procurement  isn’t  being 
held  back  solely  by  head-in-the-sand  pur¬ 
chasing  officers.  Adrian  Slywotsky  of 
Mercer  Consulting,  coauthor  of  How 
Digital  Is  Your  Business:  Creating  the 
Company  of  the  Future ,  reckons  that  only 
5  percent  of  U.S.  businesses  are  truly  digi¬ 
tal — and  that,  he  accepts,  may  still  be  an 
exaggeration.  The  lag  in  e-procurement  is 
merely  symptomatic  of  general  reluctance 
among  corporations  to  embrace  a  proac¬ 
tive  Internet  strategy.  Too  many  share  the 
totally  passive  take  held  by  our  friend  the 
construction  CEO. 

This  passivity  is  currently  being  fueled 
by  two  negative  forces.  The  first  is  the 
prospect  of  recession  in  the  United  States. 
More  on  that  later.  The  second  is  the  wide¬ 
spread  collapse  of  e-ventures — not  only 
overcapitalized,  overhyped  and  underper¬ 
forming  dotcoms — but  big  company  forays 
into  this  brave  new  world.  Disney,  for  one 
example,  closed  down  its  Go  portal  after 
heavy  losses.  Many  other  ventures  are 
being  put  on  hold,  especially  as  the  wave 
of  failures  rolls  into  Japan — from  which 
I’ve  just  returned  in  some  amazement  at  the 
deep  digital  lag  that  exists  there. 

But  neither  of  these  temporary  negative 
forces  has  any  real  connection  with  the 
issue  of  whether  to  digitize  the  company 
and  its  information  flows.  They  are,  in  the 
original  meaning  of  the  term,  red  herrings, 
and  irrelevant. 

Now,  the  boss  of  that  $43  million  fas¬ 
tener  company  is  not  about  to  transform 
his  humdrum  business  into  some  Silicon 
Valley  e-destination  targeted  on  a  lucrative 
IPO.  He — and  other  wised-up  and  wired- 
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Emma  Mayes-Gant  considers  herself  a  true  zealot  when  it  comes  to  web  hosting.  Then  again,  she  works 
for  WorldCom  M— one  of  the  world’s  premiere  web  hosting  providers. 

For  starters,  we  have  state-of-the-art  data  centers  all  over  the  world  that  seamlessly  connect  to  one  of 
the  largest  wholly  owned  IP  networks  on  earth.  A  network  with  the  kind  of  capacity  to  meet  your  growing  needs. 

But  scalability  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Because  with  WorldCom,  you  also  get  the  combined 
resources  of  UUNET  and  Digex.*  Together,  we  can  offer  you  customized  solutions  that  include  hardware, 
software,  specialized  network  design,  backup,  reporting,  monitoring  and  maintenance. 

WorldCom  will  also  continue  to  bring  you  the  most  advanced  managed  web  and  application  hosting 
services  available.  For  example,  with  Digex,  we’ll  offer  an  advanced  client  portal  that  gives  our  customers 
visibility  into  their  site’s  operation  and  server  performance— anytime,  anywhere,  from  any  PC. 

It’s  the  kind  of  solution  that  makes  every  facet  of  your  e-business  work  seamlessly  together.  And  one  that 
takes  responsibility  for  your  network  through  built-in  redundancy  and  security  with  24  x  /  x  365  monitoring. 

Let's  face  if.  As  the  leader  of  the  digital  generation,  WorldCom  has  the  kind  of  web  hosting  skills  few  other 
companies  can  muster.  All  of  which  allows  our  customers  to  be  as  cool,  calm  and  collected  as  we  are. 

For  more  information,  visit  us  at  www.worldcom.com 


‘Pending  merger  approval  with  Intermedia  Communications  Inc. 
©  2001  WorldCom,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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up  managers — are  simply  working,  slowly 
and  steadily,  toward  what  futurist  and 
author  Don  Tapscott,  calls  a  “business 
Web,”  or  “b-Web.”  His  definition:  “a  dis¬ 
tinct  system  of  suppliers,  distributors,  com¬ 
merce  services  providers,  infrastructure 
providers  and  customers  who  use  the 
Internet  for  their  primary  business  commu¬ 
nications  and  transactions.” 

The  b-Web  operates  globally.  It  makes 
no  distinction  between  units  or  customers 
in  Tulsa  or  Bangkok,  Bavaria  or  France. 
The  infrastructure  and  the  data  it  carries 
are  common  to  everybody  and  available  at 
equal,  real-time  speed.  True,  these  Web 


converts  may  well  be  using  the  same  sup¬ 
pliers,  the  same  distributors  and  the  same 
service  companies  to  satisfy  the  same  needs 
of  the  same  customers — but  they  will  most 
likely  be  using  different  infrastructure 
providers.  This  is  already  bringing  fast¬ 
growing  business  to  companies  supplying 
b-Web  software. 

In  January,  for  example,  SAP  surprised 
the  stock  market  with  fourth  quarter 
results  that  showed  revenues  up  by  31  per¬ 
cent  at  a  time  when  gloom  was  spreading 
around  the  software  industry.  The  growth 
engine  was  a  412  percent  jump  in  sales  for 
MySAP.com,  the  company’s  Internet  plat¬ 
form  (which  the  fastener  manufacturer 
aforementioned  happens  to  have  pur¬ 
chased).  MySAP.com  may  be  small  beer 
compared  to  the  massive  ERP  systems  on 
which  so  many  CIOs  have  lavished  so 
much  time,  trouble  and  corporate  millions, 
but  it’s  clearly  making  the  stock  market 


salivate;  in  that  one  quarter,  MySAP.com 
accounted  for  30  percent  of  all  SAP’s  sales. 

But  what  about  that  recession?  It’s  a  sad 
truism  of  management  that  the  two  best 
times  to  invest  for  the  future  are  also  the 
worst — booms  and  recessions.  In  booms, 
companies  don’t  invest  in  radically  trans¬ 
formed  systems  because  they’re  too  busy 
making  money.  And  nobody  modernizes 
the  infrastructure  during  recessions,  when 
there’s  slack,  because  they’re  preoccupied 
with  saving  cash.  This  last  is  especially 
sloppy  reasoning  in  the  new  economy. 

The  cost-cutter  will  find  no  better  ax 
than  digitization.  Not  only  does  it  bring 


down  costs  to  combat  the  slowdown  in 
revenue  growth,  but  it  also  establishes  a 
lower  and  more  efficient  platform  for  the 
next  phase  of  expansion — and  may  well 
accelerate  that  expansion  through  the 
greater  functionality  of  digital  systems. 
Leaders  in  digital  transformation  such  as 
Cisco  Systems  have  transformed  their 
financial  returns,  winning  huge  improve¬ 
ments  in  costs,  capital  requirements,  cycle 
time,  productivity  and  so  forth. 

It  took  the  digital  pioneers  four  to  five 
years  to  achieve  this.  The  payoff  should  be 
much  swifter  for  followers,  who  can  turn 
to  packaged  solutions  and  reference  sites 
when  implementing  their  Web  strategies. 
But  will  it?  CIOs  have  seen  it  all  too 
often — overhyped  solutions  that  don’t 
actually  work  as  promised,  or  even  work  at 
all;  panaceas  that  cure  no  ills;  and  paybacks 
that  don’t  pay  off.  Software  suppliers,  sys¬ 
tems  integrators  and  consultants  have 


become  skilled  in  peddling  their  digital 
wares  in  the  face  of  skepticism. 

In  this  case,  the  skepticism  is  mis¬ 
placed — at  least  if  you  believe  not  the  digi¬ 
tal  peddlers  but  a  sober  enough  bunch  of 
their  customers:  managers  in  financial  ser¬ 
vices  companies  in  the  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Ireland  and  Sweden  interviewed  for  a  sur¬ 
vey  published  late  last  year  by  Unisys  titled 
“Risk  and  Reward.” 

The  majority  of  respondents  (especially 
the  Americans  at  89  percent)  said  new  deliv¬ 
ery  channels  had  attracted  new  customers. 
Another  majority  believed  new  technology 
improves  service  quality, 
and  most  reckoned  that 
customer  satisfaction  also 
improved  (a  point  made 
powerfully  by  Slywotsky, 
who  puts  the  gains  at 
20  percent  to  30  percent). 

As  a  subset,  the  CEOs 
in  the  survey  were  even 

V. 

more  enthusiastic.  More  than  three-quar¬ 
ters  were  certain  that  investment  in  new 
technology  produces  competitive  advan¬ 
tage;  all  of  the  strategic  planners  and  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  IT  managers  agreed. 

It’s  just  one  industry  and  just  one  sur¬ 
vey — but  it’s  nonetheless  a  welcome  coun¬ 
terpoint  to  the  continual  implosions  of  col¬ 
lapsing  dotcoms.  Strike  now,  while  most 
competitors  are  still  depressed  by  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  hamstrung  by  conservatism,  and 
you  may  emerge  from  2001  with  an  unas¬ 
sailable  lead.  The  trend  toward  Tapscott’s 
b-Web  is  almost  certainly  irresistible,  and  the 
growth  in  e-business  suites  is  symptomatic 
of  that  trend.  Riding  the  bandwagon 
promises  to  be  a  sight  more  comfortable 
than  letting  it  rumble  over  you.  rarn 


Robert  Heller  has  been  writing  about  global 
business  and  technology  for  more  than  30  years. 
He  can  be  reached  at  heller@dircon.co.uk. 


Strike  now,  while  most  competitors  are  still 
depressed  by  the  economy. 
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It’s  expensive,  hard  to  implement,  time  consuming, 
and  it  may  not  work.  It’s  time  to  forget  the  hype  and 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  reality  of  CRM. 


BY  SUSANNAH  PATTON 


DURING  THE  THANKSGIVING  HOLIDAY  OF  1998,  Monster.com  took  a  million-dollar 
gamble.  The  Maynard,  Mass. -based  job  listings  site,  which  had  roughly  300 
employees,  rolled  out  a  high-end  software  package  to  provide  its  telephone  sales 
force  with  instant  information  on  prospective  customers,  thus  boosting  the  com¬ 
pany’s  chances  for  rapid  expansion  around  the  world. 

Instead  of  helping  the  sales  force  do  a  brisk  business,  however,  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  Siebel  Sales  Enterprise,  was  so  slow  that  telephone  reps  were  unable  to 
help  customers.  Salespeople  working  on  laptops  in  the  field  were  locked  out  of 

the  company’s  customer  database— and 
remained  so  for  a  full  year.  “The  entire 
sales  force— and  everyone  here— was 
very  upset,”  says  Ned  Liddell,  Monster- 
. corn’s  vice  president  for  business  appli¬ 
cations  development.  “Our  business  was 
hurt.  At  the  time,  no  one  understood  how 
complex  these  systems  can  be.” 


Reader  ROI 

►  See  how  CRM  software  can  be 
difficult  to  implement 

►  Learn  how  CIOs  are  rethinking 
their  CRM  investments 

►  Understand  how  the  CIO  can  get 
squeezed  between  vendors’  sales 
pitches  and  the  CEO’s  expectations 
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Liddell,  who  places  much  of  the  blame  on  the  consul¬ 
tancy  that  installed  the  initial  package,  is  far  from  alone. 

In  Monster.com’s  case,  the  local  consultancy  was  inex¬ 
perienced,  and  eventually,  developers  from  San  Mateo, 
Calif.-based  Siebel  Systems  returned  to  help  Monster.com 
rebuild  the  application. 

In  the  end,  the  initial  failure  resulted  in  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  added  expenses  and  months  of  effort  to  get  the 
application  to  work.  “CRM  is  not  for  the  weak  spirited,” 
says  Liddell.  “It  requires  a  lot  of  management  and  money.” 

As  vendors  and  consultants  selling  CRM  software 
rake  in  growing  profits,  companies  are  struggling  to 
implement  the  complex  systems  they  peddle.  Like 
Monster.com  and  other  small  and  midsize  startups,  most 
Fortune  500  companies  are  involved  in  some  sort  of 
CRM  project,  experts  say,  and  many  multimillion  dollar 
initiatives  have  quietly  stalled  or  failed  as  executives 
search  for  business  benefits  and  salespeople  shy  away 
from  technology  they  say  won’t  help  them.  In  one  exam¬ 
ple,  a  large  telecommunications  company  rolled  out  a 
major  CRM  application  to  more  than  1,000  sales  reps  in  late 
1999,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  per  user,  only  to  find  a  year  later  that 
fewer  than  100  were  using  the  system,  according  to  one  CRM 
consultant.  Software  vendors  aren’t  always  at  fault;  in  fact,  ana¬ 
lysts  say  the  software  packages  are  adding  more  useful  fea¬ 
tures  while  slowly  becoming  easier  to  use.  And  it’s  often  true 
that  companies  jump  into  CRM  projects  without  clear  strate¬ 
gies  or  support  from  top  management.  But  those  embarking 
on  CRM  projects  need  to  be  wary  of  slick  marketing  messages 

because,  so  far,  there  is  no  one  end- 
to-end  package  that  can  provide  an 
easy  CRM  fix. 

And  stuck  in  the  middle  of  the 
confusion  are  CIOs,  pressured  on  one 
side  by  CEOs  desperate  for  a  quick 
CRM  fix,  on  another  by  vendors  falsely 


Simply  put,  CRM  software  is  designed  to  help  companies 
keep  track  of  their  customers  and  boost  revenues  by  increas¬ 
ing  customer  loyalty  (see  “Jane’s  Adventure  in  CRM  Land,” 
March  15,  2000,  and  the  CIO- 100  “Masters  of  the  Customer 
Connection”  issue,  Aug.  15, 2000).  The  customer-facing  appli¬ 
cations  range  from  sales  and  field-service  automation  to  call 
center  and  customer-database  management.  Ideally,  the  new 
systems  work  to  develop  customer  loyalty  and  sales  per  cus¬ 
tomer,  thus  increasing  the  bottom  line. 

Unfortunately,  that  simple  goal  is  proving  tricky  to  accomplish 
in  many  cases,  in  large  part  because  some  sales  and  marketing 
teams  are  reluctant  to  adopt  the  new,  automated  CRM  systems. 
The  stakes  are  high,  considering  that  companies  are  investing 
up  to  $70  million  in  a  CRM  launch  and  millions  more  during 
a  multiyear  rollout.  In  order  to  avoid  career-threatening, 
million-dollar  CRM  failures,  CIOs  need  to  look  back  to  the  bad 


“CRM  IS  NOT  FOR  THE  WEAK  SPIRITED.  IT  REQUIRES  A  LOT  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  MONEY." 

-Ned  Liddell,  Monster.com's  vice  president  for  business  applications  development 


promising  customer  service  Nirvana  and  on  yet  another  by 
cranky  users  who  are  often  slow  to  adopt  the  precepts  and  tech¬ 
nology  of  CRM. 

“It’s  pretty  endemic  out  there  that  there  is  a  lack  of  satisfaction 
with  the  CRM  programs  to  date,”  says  Peter  Grambs,  principal 
in  the  IT  group  at  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton  in  New  York  City. 
“People  are  reticent  to  say  my  $100  million  project  is  a  failure. 
But  when  you’re  looking  for  returns,  you  can  see  they’re  not  there.” 


old  days  of  ERP,  when  some  high-profile  disaster  stories  taught 
IT  leaders  to  carefully  examine  vendor  hype  and  work  closely 
with  top  management  to  ensure  successful  implementations. 

CRM  HYPE 

Warnings  from  consulting  companies  that  up  to  70  percent  of 
CRM  projects  don’t  produce  measurable  business  benefits — ac¬ 
cording  to  Howard  Berg,  president  of  Berkeley  Enterprise 
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It's  time  to  set  the  record  straight.  Long  before  our  competitors  even  added  the  word 
"infrastructure"  to  their  vocabulary,  we  were  busy  creating  it.  Since  we  first  launched 
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infrastructure.  But  we  didn't  stop  there-we're  also  the  world  leader  in  security  and  storage 
software.  Every  day,  our  software  handles  over  180  million  transactions,  protects  $50  billion 
in  wire  transfers  and  stores  40  million  security  exchanges.  Expertise  doesn't  happen 
overnight.  It's  taken  25  years  of  hard  work  and  leadership  to  get  to  be  the  best.  So 
when  we  say  you  can  trust  every  one  of  our  18,000  employees  around  the  world  to  deliver 
the  software  and  service  that  your  eBusiness'  success  depends  on,  we  really  mean  it. 
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Partners,  a  Boston-based  consultancy — have  done 
little  to  deter  most  companies  from  jumping  in. 
Meta  Group,  an  IT  consultancy  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
predicts  that  the  CRM  craze  will  only  intensify,  with 
the  market  growing  from  $20.4  billion  this  year 
to  $46  billion  by  2003.  One  of  the  chief  benefi- 


WHEN  A  CRM  PROJECT  DOES  RUN  INTO  TROUBLE, 
CIOS  ARE  OFTEN  THE  ONES  WHO  SUFFER  THE  MOST. 


ciaries  of  this  hot  market  is  Siebel  Systems,  which  clearly 
leads  the  CRM  vendor  pack  boasting  a  121  percent  rise  in 
revenue  last  year  to  $1.8  billion  and  profits  of  $123  million, 
up  from  $56.9  million  the  previous  year.  And  while  Siebel  dom¬ 
inates  the  market  for  software  that  helps  companies 
manage  sales  staff,  customer  service  and  call  centers,  competi¬ 
tors  including  Clarify,  Epiphany,  Onyx  Software  and  Oracle 
are  also  making  tidy  profits  as  companies  rush  to  woo 
customers  and  boost  revenues. 

Business  strategies  that  focus  on  coddling  the  customer  have 
been  around  as  long  as  the  corner  drugstore.  When  Internet 
shopping  came  along,  giving  customers  more  power  but  less 
personalized  service,  companies  began  to  look  for  innovative 


Ned  Liddell,  Monster.com  s  vice  president 
for  business  applications  development,  says 
the  online  job  listings  site  was  unprepared  for 
the  complexity  of  installing  a  CRM  system. 


ways  to  search  for  newly  fickle  clients  and  analyze  shopping 
patterns.  Vendors  jumped  at  the  opportunity,  coming  out  with 
new  software  packages  that  automated  sales  and  marketing 
departments,  as  well  as  call  centers  and  systems  that  promised 
to  link  the  front  of  the  organization  with  back-office  systems. 

Despite  the  criticism  that  CRM  systems  are  hard  to  imple¬ 
ment,  Siebel  claims  that  the  vast 
majority  of  its  customers  are 
happy  with  its  product. 
According  to  David  Schmaier, 
Siebel’s  executive  vice  president, 
a  recent  outside  audit  by 
Satmetrix  Systems  of  Mountain  View,  Calif.  (Siebel  is  a  minor¬ 
ity  owner  of  this  company),  showed  the  vendors’  customers 
boosted  revenue  by  using  Siebel  software  and  also  reported  a 
21  percent  increase  in  customer  satisfaction  levels. 

Still,  many  who  work  with  companies  involved  in  CRM 
projects  say  those  figures  mask  a  widespread  level  of  confu¬ 
sion.  David  Dobrin,  president  of  B2B  Analysts  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  says  he  has  visited  six  Fortune  500  companies  during  the 
past  two  years  to  examine  large-scale  CRM  implementations 
and  described  the  projects  as  either  “moribund”  or  used  in  a 
way  that  didn’t  match  initial  expectations.  “The  scope  and  the 
benefit  are  far  less  than  what  has  been  talked  about  in  CRM 
vendor  sales  pitches,”  Dobrin  says. 

Adds  Liz  Shahnam,  a  senior  analyst  at  Meta  Group:  “Within 
the  next  12  months,  if  the  vendor  community  doesn’t  respond, 
people  are  going  to  start  holding  them  accountable.” 

Schmaier  admits  that  some  projects  fail,  but  he  argues  that’s 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  sales  and  marketing  departments 
aren’t  used  to  the  automated  systems  that  have  made  finance 
and  manufacturing  hum  for  years.  The  trick  is  to  work  with 
qualified  and  certified  systems  integrators,  he  notes.  Siebel, 
which  certifies  consultants  to  implement  its  software,  also  has  its 
own  group  of  systems  integrators  who  work  with  15  percent 
of  its  customers.  In  a  typical  CRM  implementation,  28  percent 
of  the  total  cost  goes  to  buying  software,  while  38  percent  of 
the  cost  goes  to  services  such  as  software  customizations,  appli¬ 
cation  integration  and  training,  according  to  Wendy  Close,  a 
research  director  at  Gartner  in  Stamford,  Conn.  Hardware 
makes  up  23  percent  of  the  cost,  while  telecommunications 
expenses  make  up  the  remaining  1 1  percent. 

But  when  a  CRM  project  does  run  into  trouble,  CIOs  are 
often  the  ones  who  suffer  the  most.  “It  happens  all  the  time  in 
this  field,”  says  Evelyn  Follit,  CIO  and  senior  vice  president  at 
RadioShack  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  which  is  now  evaluating 
CRM  vendors  for  its  initiative.  “After  the  Internet,  CRM  is 
the  next  silver  bullet.  There  are  heightened  expectations  that 
IT  folks  are  going  to  deliver  something.”  However,  if  the  com¬ 
pany’s  CEO  and  top  sales  and  marketing  executives  aren’t 
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actively  involved,  the  tricky  task 
of  imposing  new  systems  on  the 
workforce  can  easily  fail. 

“There’s  a  tremendous  squeeze 
on  CIOs  with  CRM  because 
there’s  such  a  corporate  need,” 
says  Berg.  “The  vendors  are  sell¬ 
ing  the  CEO,  saying  they  can  just 
plunk  it  in.” 

In  order  to  cut  through  vendor  hype  and  ensure  that  those 
within  the  company  will  use  CRM  applications,  CIOs  need  to 
partner  with  business  executives  to  promote  companywide 
training  programs  and  effectively  sell  the  new  systems  inter¬ 
nally.  “CIOs  have  got  to  turn  this  around  and  make  it  an  end 
user  project,  not  an  IT  project,”  says  Jim  Dickie,  managing  part¬ 
ner  at  Insight  Technology  Group  in  Boulder,  Colo. 

SELLING  TO  THE  SALES  FORCE 

Bob  Ogdon  is  one  of  those  who  learned  the  hard  way  about  the 
importance  of  selling  CRM  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  use 
it.  At  first,  the  promise  of  CRM  was  enticing  for  Ogdon.  With 
a  $300,000  investment,  his  sales  force  would  be  equipped  with 
the  latest  technology  to  follow  sales  leads,  acquire  new  cus¬ 
tomers  and  boost  the  bottom  line. 

But  Ogdon,  CEO  of  Mshow  in  Highlands  Ranch,  Colo., 
which  produces  training  and  marketing  programs  to  compa¬ 
nies  via  the  Internet,  saw  his  hopes  quickly  dashed.  After  a 
months-long  implementation  of  Siebel  Systems  Mid-Market 
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Edition  software  in  1999,  his  50-member  sales  force  refused  to 
use  it.  “Spending  the  money  and  not  getting  a  result  was  a  huge 
disappointment,”  says  Ogdon.  “We  paid  for  our  education.” 

Ogdon  blames  the  initial  CRM  blunder  both  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  failure  to  articulate  its  needs  and  the  consultancy  hired 
to  implement  the  system.  For  remote  salespeople,  access  was 
slow  and  data  was  unavailable. 

Companies  large  and  small  are  finding  that  fancy  new  tools 
for  those  who  don’t  want  to  use  them  are  often  left 
untouched — even  if  they  do  work.  “A  typical  member  of  a  field 
sales  force  is  independent,”  says  Berkeley  Enterprise  Partners’ 
Berg.  “They  don’t  adopt  or  accept  easily.”  Indeed,  many  CRM 
projects  are  stumbling  because  the  sales  force  needs  to  be  sold 
on  the  idea.  Even  Microsoft,  one  of  Siebel’s  largest  customers, 
has  gone  down  a  long,  hard  road  in  its  bid  to  get  its  19,000- 
member  sales  and  marketing  force  to  use  the  new  software, 
according  to  several  consultants  familiar  with  the  project. 
Microsoft  declined  to  comment  on  its  Siebel  implementation. 
When  asked  about  difficulties  with  large  implementations  such 
as  those  with  Microsoft  and  IBM,  Siebel’s  Schmaier  says:  “In 
any  IT  project  there’s  always  bumps  in  the  road.” 

At  Mshow,  executives  decided  on  the  second  go-around  to 
go  with  a  point  solution  designed  by  SalesLogix  specifically  for 
use  in  smaller  companies.  Ogdon  stresses  that  the  company’s 
failed  CRM  implementation  made  it  easier  to  do  research  the 
second  time.  “The  first  time,  we  went  out  and  bought  technology 
and  then  a  consultant,”  he  says.  “We  should  have  done  it  the 
other  way  around.”  And  he  notes  that  salespeople  are  now 


TAKE  ME  TO  YOUR  LEADER  CRM  gurus  push  for  a  new  title:  chief  customer  officer 


While  companies  continue  to  pour  millions  of 
dollars  into  software  packages  designed  to 
keep  track  of  customers,  few  are  taking  the 
time  to  measure  the  return  on  these  invest¬ 
ments.  In  a  recent  survey  of  250  senior  mar¬ 
keting,  sales  and  customer  service  execu¬ 
tives,  Cap  Gemini  Ernst  &  Young  found  that 
42  percent  don’t  have  a  clue  about  their  CRM 
initiative’s  R0I.  In  order  to  get  a  clearer  pic¬ 
ture  of  CRM  investments  and  results,  some 
CRM  gurus  are  recommending  that  compa¬ 
nies  create  a  new  executive  role:  the  chief 
customer  officer.  "Appointing  a  CCO  could 
help  combat  one  major  problem  in  CRM  ini¬ 
tiatives  today:  lack  of  leadership,”  says 
Gartner  Research  Director  Wendy  Close. 

In  addition  to  tracking  ROI  of  CRM  invest¬ 
ments,  a  CCO  should  focus  on  competitive 


intelligence  and  the  administration  of  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction  surveys,  Close  says.  Liz 
Shahnam,  an  analyst  at  Meta  Group,  also 
advocates  for  the  CCO  role,  stressing  that  a 
viable  candidate  for  the  role  should  have 
business  background  and  “a  real  IT  savvy.” 

So  far,  CCOs  are  few  and  far  between.  But 


some  expect  the  trend  to  gather  steam. 
"Companies  are  recognizing  they  hold  some 
responsibility"  with  CRM,  says  Shahnam. 
And  by  creating  a  program  management 
office  for  CRM  and  appointing  a  CCO,  Shah¬ 
nam  adds,  they  are  taking  further  steps  to 
protect  themselves  from  failure.  -S.  Patton 
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Bob,  your  customer  meeting 
moved  to  1  *30  today. 


►►►►  Get  the  message. 


CallXpress  unified  messaging  from  Captaris 

Hungry  for  an  easier  way  to  access  your  messages?  CallXpress®  unified  messaging  delivers  voice,  fax,  and  email  messages  all  to  one 
place-wherever  you  are.  Listen  to  your  customer’s  email  over  the  phone.  Reply  to  an  urgent  voice  message  from  your  Microsoft  Exchange® 
or  Lotus  Notes®  Inbox.  It’s  the  biggest  step  in  customer  service  since  the  invention  of  take-out. 

Are  you  getting  the  message?  CallXpress  unified  messaging  brings  your  messages  to  you,  wherever 
your  day  takes  you.  To  learn  more,  contact  us  at  80O-443-0806  or  visit  www.captaris.com. 


^Captaris 


required  to  use  the  system. 

Others  who  have  run  into  problems  with  CRM 
projects  stress  the  importance  of  focusing  on  the 
users  throughout  the  process,  letting  them  test  dif¬ 
ferent  programs  and  creating  an  incentive  plan  to 
encourage  use  of  a  new  CRM  system.  “Salespeople 
are  nomads  scouring  the  landscape.  If  they  aren’t 
taken  care  of,  you’re  in  trouble,”  says  Rodolphe 
Kirk,  director  of  IT  at  CopperCom,  a  DSL  provider 
in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.  CopperCom  abandoned  a 
$500,000  CRM  project  last  year  after  an  ASP  failed 
to  provide  adequate  support  for  the  complex  new 
system.  Now  implementing  a  new,  smaller  scale 
application,  CopperCom  has  created  an  incentive 
plan  and  is  “nurturing”  the  sales  force  with  a  newly 
formed  support  center.  “It  will  take  another  three  to 
six  months  of  hand  holding,”  Kirk  says. 


CONSULTANTS  STRESS  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  EDUCATING 


YOURSELF  BEFORE  MEETING  WITH  CRM  VENDORS. 


SO  MANY  VENDORS,  SO  LITTLE  TIME 

When  the  word  got  out  that  Blockbuster  was  looking 
for  campaign  management  software,  a  parade  of 
vendors  began  to  approach  the  Dallas-based  com¬ 
pany.  As  the  stream  of  CRM  vendors  made  their  appearances 
and  their  pitches,  those  working  on  Blockbuster’s  project  began 
to  scratch  their  heads.  “The  vendors  started  to  create  a  lot  of 
confusion  in  the  organization,”  says  Augie  MacCurrach,  prin¬ 
cipal  and  CTO  at  DiaLogos,  a  Boston-based  consultancy 
working  with  Blockbuster.  “They’re  good  at  getting  the  CIO 
cornered  and  making  them  believe  that  if  they  don’t  choose 
them,  they’ll  fail,”  he  says. 

Barclays  Global  Investors,  the  San  Francisco-based  asset 
management  arm  of  Barclays,  examined  the  top  15  vendors  two 
years  ago  when  looking  to  augment  contact  management  capa¬ 
bilities  for  its  sales  force.  “Every  vendor  told  us  they  could  do 
everything,”  says  Bill  Drobny,  manager  of  strategic  proj¬ 
ects  and  Web.  “They  all  wanted  to  walk  us  into 
multimillion-dollar  software  exercises.” 

CRM  consultants  stress  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  educating  yourself 


gies  that  will  help  it  deepen  its  knowledge  of  its  customers.  And 
Barclays  Global  Investors,  after  testing  different  packages  with 
its  sales  force,  decided  to  go  with  an  application  called 
Worldtrak,  from  the  Minneapolis-based  software  company  of 
the  same  name,  which  sits  on  top  of  the  Microsoft  Outlook  plat¬ 
form,  already  familiar  to  salespeople  at  the  fund  company. 

Sommer  notes  that  many  of  her  clients  want  to  go  with  the  big 
name  vendors  because  they  perceive  it  as  less  risky.  In  fact,  she 
says,  companies  are  better  off  analyzing  their  business  needs  and 
then  looking  at  whether  several  vendors  may  be  better  than  one. 

Fingerhut,  the  Minnetonka,  Minn.,  catalogue  company,  has 
spent  the  past  five  years  looking  for  ways  to  best  use  its  data 
warehouse  containing  more  than  7  million  active  customers. 
Eventually,  IBM  helped  the  company  devise  a  system  that 
includes  using  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Torrent  Systems’ 
Orchestrate  software  to  quickly  troll  through  the  database  to 
determine  which  customers  will  receive  which  catalogues.  The 


before  meeting  with  CRM  vendors.  “The  vendors 
are  trying  to  make  a  sale,  and  they’ll  do  whatever  it  takes,” 
says  Renee  Sommer,  managing  partner  at  Semeron,  a  Seattle 
consultancy.  Blockbuster,  which  built  an  Oracle  data  warehouse 
four  years  ago,  is  still  in  the  process  of  fact  finding  technolo¬ 


company  tested  the  system  on  10  percent  of  its  customer  list  for 
a  year  before  the  full-scale  implementation.  “We  designed  our 
solution  and  looked  for  the  pieces  instead  of  trying  to  fit  our 
problem  into  some  prepackaged  software,”  says  Randy  Erdahl, 
Fingerhut’s  director  of  business  intelligence. 
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Cover  Story 


Customer  Relationship  Management 


Siebel  and  Oracle  both  claim  to  offer  complete  CRM  solu¬ 
tions.  However,  Gartner’s  Close  argues  that  no  vendor  covers 
all  of  the  areas  a  typical  Fortune  500  company  would  need  in 
a  full-scale  CRM  initiative.  In  a  recent  Gartner  rating  of  top 
CRM  application  suites  for  large  enterprises,  Siebel  scored  the 
highest,  but  only  delivered  51  percent  of  the  sales  lead  man¬ 
agement,  call  center  and  marketing  components  necessary  to 
get  a  complete  view  of  the  customer,  Close  says. 

SMALL  IS  BEAUTIFUL 

The  question,  when  choosing  a  CRM  system,  is  whether  to 
go  big  or  start  small.  Siebel  Systems  says  that  Fortune  500  com¬ 
panies  should  focus  on  large-scale  rollouts  instead  of  smaller- 
scale  pilot  projects  in  order  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from 
CRM  software.  According  to  Schmaier,  a  “phased  approach,” 
in  which  companies  commit  to  a  large  rollout  and  proceed  in 
stages,  allows  Siebel  customers  to  get  “maximum  benefits 
quickly,”  instead  of  getting  involved  in  cumbersome  RFPs  and 
pilots.  For  example,  IBM  is  deploying  Siebel’s  software  to 
55,000  employees,  Schmaier  notes,  and  other  large  businesses 
are  getting  benefits  from  similar  companywide  implementa¬ 
tions.  Oracle  also  stresses  the  benefits  of  large  CRM  projects 
and  promises  to  reduce  failures  by  providing  integration  into 
legacy  systems  and  making  such  installations  easier  to  use. 

But  while  vendors  may  encourage  large  CRM  investments, 
experts  advise  companies  to  instead  consider  pilot  projects. 
Behind  the  scenes,  many  consultants  say  that  starting  out  small 
with  pilot  projects  may  be  the  best  alternative  right  now  given  the 
problems  that  some  companies  have  had  with  massive  rollouts. 

Chastened  by  past  brushes  with  failure  or  stories  of  CRM 
struggles,  some  companies  approaching  CRM  are  taking  a  more 
measured  approach.  At  RadioShack,  Follit  is  in  the  midst  of 
developing  a  “CRM  road  map”  that  will  include  several  pilot 
projects.  “We  don’t  do  anything  unless  there  is  a  pilot  project,” 
she  says,  noting  that  the  company’s  ERP  project  was  completed 
in  “bite-size  pieces.”  And  at  Barclays,  Drobny  says  the  com¬ 
pany  initially  rolled  out  the  software  to  just  20  people  and  plans 
to  add  sales  forces  gradually. 

Those  who  have  botched  ambitious  CRM  initiatives  shouldn’t 
throw  in  the  towel,  however.  The  fight  for  customer  loyalty  is 
on,  and  a  well  thought  out  CRM  strategy  can  boost  a  com¬ 
pany’s  stature  and  revenues.  At  Monster.com,  the  1 998  failure 
pushed  the  company  to  assemble  a  team  of  experts  who  work 
continuously  on  updating  the  company’s  CRM  strategy.  Liddell 
warns  that  companies  need  to  do  their  own  careful  due  dili¬ 
gence  when  choosing  both  a  CRM  package  and  the  people 
who  will  install  it.  Monster.com  fired  its  initial  developer  and 
went  on  to  successfully  install  Siebel  for  a  second  time  in  1999, 
spending  another  $1.5  million  with  a  new  team  of  internal 
and  external  experts.  While  Liddell  calls  the  CRM  initiative 


Don’t  Let  It  Happen  to  You 

Tips  from  the  CRM  trenches 


Before  choosing  and  implementing  a  CRM  system,  keep  the  following  steps 
in  mind: 

■  Determine  what  functions  you  need  to  automate  before  calling  in  the 
vendors.  “Automation  is  no  substitute  for  sound  business  strategy,”  says 
Barton  Goldenberg,  president  of  ISM,  a  CRM  consultancy  in  Bethesda, 

Md.  “And  it  doesn’t  correct  bad  management  behavior.” 

■  Use  a  systems  integrator  with  a  proven  track  record  in  CRM  implementa¬ 
tions.  Beware  of  consulting  companies  that  have  contracts  with  one  vendor. 

■  Get  business  units  involved  in  the  project  early.  Across  the  board,  CRM 
gurus  say  complex  CRM  initiatives  are  doomed  to  failure  unless  CEOs 
and/or  senior  marketing  executives  are  committed  to  the  project. 

■  Start  with  pilot  projects.  Some  vendors  will  encourage  large  CRM  invest¬ 

ments  and  massive  rollouts,  but  CRM  consultants  and  companies  that  have 
run  into  problems  strongly  suggest  building  a  prototype.  -S.  Patton 
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worthwhile,  he  warns  that  others  in  his  place  should  do  care¬ 
ful  research  and  build  a  strong  internal  team  before  going  with 
a  CRM  package.  Without  good  information  shared  between 
sales  forces,  Monster.com  couldn’t  have  grown,  says  Liddell, 
whose  team  has  since  worked  with  Siebel  developers  as  well 
as  with  Akibia,  a  Boston-based  consultancy  focused  on  CRM. 

And  having  learned  from  experience,  Liddell  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  will  be  listening  more  to  each  other  and  their  carefully 
chosen  consultants,  rather  than  just  to  vendors  trying  to  make 
a  sale.  “The  more  complex  these  solutions  are,  the  greater  the 
risk,”  Liddell  says.  “The  main  thing  we  have  learned  is  ‘buyer 
beware.’  Don’t  just  accept  sales  and  marketing  pitches.  It  means 
hard  work.  It  may  mean  putting  pieces  together  rather  than 
buying  one  complete  solution.”  EH 


Has  your  CRM  project  run  into  trouble?  Senior  Writer  Susannah  Patton 
would  love  to  hear  about  it.  Send  your  tales  of  woe  to  spatton@cio.com. 
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Get  It  Right:  The  New  Alignment 


k 


THE  INTERNET  and  related  technologies 

have  spawned  entirely  new  business 
methods  and  models;  virtually  every 
organization  has  new  e-business  units 
headed  by  managers  with  titles  unknown 
just  a  few  years  ago.  CEOs,  CFOs  and 
other  CXOs  have  more  to  say  about  the 
technology  decision-making  process, 
while  CIOs  are  expected  to  contribute 
more  to  the  business  strategy.  The 
definitions  of  customer  and  partner  have 
changed  —  and  their  expectations  of  your 
company  have  changed  as  well. 

Today's  economy  is  putting  even  greater 
pressures  on  IT  and  business  to  be  in 
closer  alignment.  Companies  are  placing 
a  heavier  burden  on  IT  to  help  launch 
initiatives  that  focus  on  the  customer,  take 
advantage  of  new  opportunities,  bolster 
the  bottom  line,  and  improve  cost 
efficiencies  in  existing  operations. 


m 

These  efforts  require  solid  strategies, 
clear  prioritization,  the  understanding 
and  buy-in  from  traditional  and  e-business 
units,  and  the  right  infrastructure  and 
resources  in  place  to  support  it  all. 

Turf  wars  and  finger-pointing  definitely 
won't  cut  it;  success  will  only  come  when 
different  voices  embrace  shared  visions. 
Executives  in  both  business  and  IT  camps 
need  to  create  an  environment,  and 
fashion  a  partnership  and  process  to 
make  this  happen. 

For  our  25th  CIO  Perspectives®  confer¬ 
ence,  we've  tailored  an  agenda  to  help 
CIOs  and  CXOs  meet  the  new  challenges 
and  take  advantage  of  the  new  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Learn  how  to  "get  it  right"  from  the 
different  voices  and  experiences  of  top 
business  and  technology  executives,  and 
move  on  to  create  your  own  success 
stories  born  of  your  shared  visions. 


Sharing  their  voices 

and  visions  with  us: 

DR.  RICK  BRINKMAN,  psychologist,  holistic  medicine  doctor,  comedian,  and 
co-author  of  Dealing  With  People  You  Can't  Stand  —  How  to  Bring  Out 
the  Best  in  People  at  Their  Worst.  (Serious  stuff,  in  a  funny  package.) 

ROBERT  COHEN,  vice  president  &  CIO,  and  DR.  JAMES  PUSEY,  vice  president 
of  marketing,  AstraZeneca,  on  the  prerequisites,  process  and  benefits  of  co¬ 
evolving  business  and  IT  strategies. 

MARTHA  HELLER,  the  force  behind  www.cio.com' s  Sound  Off,  and  now  director 
of  its  Best  Practice  Exchange.  She  brings  along  a  panel  of  CIOs  willing  to 
share  both  visions  and  nightmares. 

JANEY  PLACE,  executive  vice  president,  E-Commerce  Strategy,  Mellon  Financial 
Corporation  on  how  you  get  everyone  to  understand,  accept  and  begin 
acting  in  new  roles  when  it  comes  to  e-business. 

RICK  SWANBORG,  president  and  founder  of  ICEX.  In  his  time,  a  manager, 
consultant,  researcher,  and  entrepreneur;  now,  head  of  a  research  and 
content  management  firm  dedicated  to  helping  business  leaders  make 
better  decisions  on  leveraging  information  technology. 

DR.  JAMES  WETHERBE,  our  conference  moderator,  who  keeps  us  on  track  and 
on  time.  He's  also  professor  of  IT  at  Texas  Tech  University,  and  author  of 
numerous  books  on  IT  and  management. 


CIOs:  Grab  your  favorite 
(or  maybe  your  least 
favorite)  CXO.  Get  off- 
campus  and  spend  some 
quality  time,  engage  in 
serious  discussions  and 
workgroups,  take 
advantage  of  networking 
and  other  bonding 
activities.  Call  us  at 
800  366-0246;  visit  us  at 
www.cio.com/conferences. 


Plus  a  special  address  by: 

DR.  DENNIS  N.  T.  PERKINS,  author  of  Leading  at  the  Edge:  Leadership  Lessons 
from  the  Extraordinary  Saga  of  Shackleton's  Antarctic  Expedition,  sharing 
what  voices  from  the  past  can  teach  us  about  a  group  that  remained 
cohesive,  congenial,  and  mercifully  alive  despite  seemingly  insurmountable 
obstacles.  He's  served  as  a  Marine  infantry  officer  in  Vietnam,  as  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  and  as  a  teacher  at  Yale 
University's  School  of  Management.  He's  now  president  of  The  Syncretics 
Group  Inc. 


Call  us  at  800  366-0246;  visit  us  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


Disaster  Planning 


California’s  power  crisis 
is  a  wake-up  call.  Now, 
to  keep  their  websites 
from  crashing  and 
their  IT  systems  from 
freezing,  CIOs  need  to 

Think 

Outside 


BY  SUSANNAH  PATTON 


IN  A  FERTILE  VALLEY  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  COUNTRY’S  MOST  POPULOUS  STATE, 


the  Grid 


visionaries  and  entrepreneurs  replaced  the  apricot,  plum  and 
olive  trees  with  semiconductor  plants,  supercomputers  and  data 
centers,  driving  the  country  to  record  levels  of  prosperity. 

Then  the  lights  went  out. 

That’s  the  short  version  of  how  California  and  Silicon  Valley — 
the  nation’s  economic  engine  during  10  years  of  record  growth — 
were  broadsided  by  an  energy  crunch  that  has  shaken  the  state 
and  sent  ripples  all  the  way  to  Washington,  D.C.  For  many  of 
Silicon  Valley’s  high-tech  giants,  the  rolling  blackouts  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  shrill  wake-up  call:  Local  governments  and  utilities  can’t 
reliably  provide  the  energy  needed  to  keep  critical  IT  systems 
and  data  centers  up  and  running  all  day,  every  day. 


Reader  ROI 

►  See  how  the  California  power 
crisis  affects  IT— and  how  IT 
affects  the  crisis 

►  Explore  how  power-hungry 
facilities  such  as  server  farms 
guard  against  outages 

►  Get  tips  for  dealing 

with  unpredictable  power 
supplies 
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E  Xo  DUS' 


K.C.  Mares,  director  of  energy  and 
utilities  at  Exodus  Communications 
says  his  website  hosting  company 
plans  to  reduce  its  reliance  on  the 
power  grid  with  its  own  generator. 


Disaster  Planning 


Even  for  businesses  miles  from  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  energy  crisis,  with  energy  needs  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  than  those  of  the  power- 
hungry  Internet  server  farms  that  dot  Silicon 
Valley,  the  West  Coast-style  woes  could  be 
looming  on  the  horizon. 

Energy  experts  say  increasing  demand 
and  an  aging  electrical  transmission  grid 
mean  that  power  shortages  could  soon 
affect  neighboring  Western  states,  and  even 
certain  parts  of  the  East  and  Midwest. 
“Other  parts  of  the  country,  such  as  New 
York  City  and  Long  Island,  are  saying  they 
are  short  of  capacity  and  getting  shorter,” 
says  Steve  Taub,  director  of  distributed 
resources  at  Cambridge  Energy  Research 
Associates,  an  energy  consultancy  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  The  simple  problem, 
Taub  says,  is  that  prices  for  natural  gas  (on 
which  utilities  rely)  soared  as  the  economy 
and  demand  for  electricity  took  off. 


Although  most  regions  are  not  facing  a 
California-type  power  crisis,  experts  have 
advice  for  IT  leaders  dependent  on  local  util¬ 
ities  and  legislatures:  Better  think  outside  the 
grid  by  dusting  off  Y2K  contingency  plans 
and  investing  in  backup  systems  that  will 
cover  you  in  case  someone  pulls  the  plug  on 
your  power  supply.  And  better  look  closely 
at  what  some  companies  have  been  doing  for 
years  to  guard  against  power  failures.  (See 
“5  Tips  for  Power  Users,”  Page  96.) 

“Most  of  us  took  it  for  granted  that 
power  was  always  going  to  be  there,”  says 
David  Cooper,  CIO  at  the  Lawrence  Liver¬ 
more  National  Lab  in  Livermore,  Calif. 
“From  now  on,  power  will  always  be  a  con¬ 
cern.  As  CIOs,  we  need  to  focus  on  risk 
planning  and  backup  scenarios.” 

Less  than  two  years  ago,  energy  lagged 
far  behind  the  staffing  crunch,  housing 
prices  and  gridlocked  traffic  as  major  con- 


POURING 
IT  ON 

Here’s  how  much  juice, 
in  watts  per  square  foot, 
different  kinds  of  users  require 
at  any  moment: 

Server  farms  85  to  100 
Chip  manufacturing  plant  30  to  50 
Office  building  5 
Typical  family  home  1 

SOURCE:  SILICON  VALLEY  POWER. 
SANTA  CLARA.  CALIF. 


cerns  for  high-tech  companies  trying  to  lure 
talent  to  Silicon  Valley.  Unemployment  rates 
hovered  just  over  1  percent  in  the  cities  and 
towns  between  San  Jose  and  San  Francisco, 
and  modest  bungalows  sold  for  more  than 
$1  million.  Slowly  but  surely,  however,  the 
state’s  flawed  electricity  deregulation  plan 
combined  with  rising  natural  gas  prices  to 
put  a  squeeze  on  power  supplies,  eventu¬ 
ally  leaving  the  state  teetering  on  the  brink 
of  disaster. 

In  January  and  again  in  March,  the 
unthinkable  happened.  Blackouts  similar  to 
those  that  occur  regularly  in  some  develop¬ 
ing  nations  hit  the  nerve  center  of  modern 
technology.  Two  days  of  rolling  blackouts, 
in  which  power  was  cut  in  progressive 
waves  across  parts  of  the  state,  cost  Cali¬ 
fornia  businesses  about  $1.7  billion  in  lost 
productivity,  according  to  the  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute  (EPRI)  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
High-tech  and  low-tech  companies  alike  had 
to  shut  down.  Now,  as  summer  approaches, 
many  warn  of  further  energy  problems  as 
state  reserves  continue  to  hover  at  danger¬ 
ously  low  levels. 

“There  is  a  very  good  chance  of  increased 
rolling  blackouts  this  summer,”  says  Frank 

David  Cooper,  CIO  at  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  National  Lab,  says  that  IT 
executives  can’t  take  power  for  granted 
and  must  focus  on  backup  plans. 
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WHO’S  ENGINEERING  THE  WIRELESS  WORLD? 


flLL  THE  NUMBERS  POINT  TO  US. 


You  may  not  know  it.  but  chances  are  we  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  way  you're  doing  business. 
Because  as  a  leading  wireless  systems  integration 
company,  we  re  constantly  working  with  the 
new  Internet  infrastructure  providers,  wireless 
application  developers,  network  carriers  and 
device  manufacturers  to  deliver  tomorrow's  tools 
today.  That's  why  Fortune  1000  leaders  and 
e-commerce  innovators  have  chosen  us  for 
projects  including  remote  messaging,  sales  force 


automation,  transaction-based  solutions  and 
business  analytics  systems.  To  get  our  free 
wireless  primer  or  more  information,  visit 
www.stellcom.com/primer.  Or  call  1  -888-554-2024. 
We'll  help  you  earn  dividends  in  any  market. 

s  t  e,  I  I  c  o  m” 
•  • 

engineering  the  way  the  world  works sw 


Disaster  Planning 


ENERGY  SUPPLY  HOT  SPOTS 

Yes,  supply  exceeds  demand.  But  when  that  surplus  dips  below  10  percent,  trouble  looms. 


serves  as  a  prime  example  for 
those  who  can’t  afford  even  a 
flicker  of  downtime. 


Traditionally,  utilities  have 
planned  to  supply  their 
customers  more  power  than 
they  could  use— with  on 
average,  an  18  percent 
surplus.  This  concept  gets 
translated  into  what  experts 
in  the  field  call  a  “capacity 
margin”  for  each  state  or 
region  in  the  United  States 
and  parts  of  Canada.  When 
the  capacity  margin  dips 
below  10  percent,  there  is 
an  increased  chance  of  a 
power  shortage.  For  2001, 
Cambridge  Energy  Research 
Associates  estimates  these 
capacity  margins  for  regions 
in  the  United  States.  Per¬ 
centages  refer  to  surpluses. 


New  England 

25% 


Pacific  Northwest 
(includes 
Wash,  and  Ore.) 

15% 


California 

85% 


Mid-Atlantic 
area  (Pa., 

N.J.  and  Md.) 

7% 


Va.,N.C.,S.C., 
Ga.,  Ala.,  Miss., 
Ark.,  Tenn.  Ofo 


Northern  Great  Plains 
(Minn.,  parts  of  Wise., 
Iowa,  N.D.,  S.D., 

Neb.,  parts  of 
Mont  )  gOyJj 


New  York  state 

16% 

New  York  City 
and  Long 


Arizona  and 
New  Mexico 


7-8% 


Texas 


19%  14% 


Exodus,  which  has  10  Inter¬ 
net  data  centers  (IDCs)  in  the 
immediate  area  and  42  in  the 
world,  helps  power  websites 
for  more  than  4,000  corporate 
customers,  including  General 
Electric,  McDonald’s,  Merrill 
Lynch,  Microsoft  and  Yahoo. 
Forty  percent  of  the  Internet 
traffic  on  the  world’s  top  100 
websites  zaps  through  an  Exo¬ 
dus  facility. 

Just  as  the  company  main¬ 
tains  24-hour  security  for 
servers  that  run  the  websites, 
the  Web-hosting  company  also 
has  invested  millions  in  elabo- 


Wolak,  a  professor  of  economics  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University  and  chairman  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Independent  System  Operator’s  mar¬ 
ket  surveillance  committee.  “The  problem 
is  becoming  so  dire  that  lost  economic  out¬ 
put  could  have  long  lasting  effects  on  the 
national  economy.”  (The  Independent  Sys¬ 
tem  Operator  was  established  after  dereg¬ 
ulation  to  run  the  transmission  network  in 
California.) 


THE  BIG  “ON”  SWITCH 
FOR  DOTCOM  AMERICA 

EVEN  BEFORE  CALIFORNIA’S  ENERGY 
crisis  hit  late  last  year,  some  high-tech  leaders 
invested  in  elaborate  backup  systems  to  keep 
the  juice  flowing  in  case  of  catastrophe.  One 
of  those  companies,  Exodus  Communica¬ 
tions  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  which  runs 
Internet  data  centers  around  the  world, 


_  rate  uninterruptible  power 

supplies  (or  UPS,  backup 
power  sources  designed  for 
computers),  onsite  diesel  generators  and  a 
brand-new  electrical  substation.  While 
some  Silicon  Valley  companies  make  noises 
about  leaving  the  area,  Exodus  recently 
announced  plans  to  build  its  own  onsite 
plant  that  it  hopes  will  supply  power  for 
several  new  IDCs. 

Although  many  of  California’s  dilemmas 
are  unique  to  the  state,  companies  across 
the  country  could  learn  some  crucial  lessons 


ROAD  TO  AN  ELECTRICITY  CRISIS 

2000 

i 1992  1996 

California  Gov.  Pete  Wilson,  a 

Republican,  signs  deregulation  bill 

designed  to  open  up  the  state’s  power 
market  to  competition. 

May  Power  reserves 
drop  below  5  percent 
of  demand. 

June  San  Francisco 
experiences  limited 

December  7  Power 
reserves  fall  below 

1.5  percent;  first  Stage  3 
emergency  alert,  during 
which  widespread  black¬ 
outs  are  likely. 

December  13  U  S. 

Secretary  of  Energy  Bill 

Richardson  orders 
out-of-state  generators 
to  sell  to  California. 

President  George  H.  W.  Bush  signs  the 

Energy  Policy  Act,  which  aims  to  open 
up  control  over  the  transmission  lines 
that  deliver  power,  while  deregulating 
the  price  of  wholesale  electricity. 

States  decide  how  to  implement  this. 

i 

1 QQQ  '  California  utilities 

!  begin  selling  power 

1  plants  to  prepare 
!  for  deregulation. 

blackouts. 

August  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  launches 
investigation  into  price 
manipulation  of  the 
wholesale  electricity 
market  in  California. 
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Frank  Wolak,  a  Stanford  University  econo¬ 
mics  professor  who  monitors  the  California 
power  market,  says  the  state’s  power 
problems  could  hurt  the  U.S.  economy. 


from  Exodus  and  other  Web-hosting  com¬ 
panies  that  are  shouldering  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  providing  energy  them¬ 
selves,  experts  say.  Many  Silicon  Valley 
companies,  for  example,  are  eagerly  invest¬ 
ing  in  various  types  of  distributed  genera¬ 
tion,  which  include  diesel  generators, 
“cogeneration”  plants — in  which  heat  pro¬ 
duced  by  electrical  generators  is  recycled 
for  a  secondary  industrial  use  such  as  heat¬ 
ing  or  cooling — and  other  newer  technolo¬ 
gies  that  provide  backup  power  when  the 
local  utility  can’t  hack  it.  Silicon  Valley 
Manufacturing  Group  member  companies 
have  also  agreed  to  cut  energy  consump¬ 
tion  by  10  percent  by  installing  more  effi¬ 
cient  air-conditioning  systems,  dimming 
their  lights  and  taking  other  conservation 
measures.  “There  is  no  silver  bullet  to  this 
problem,”  says  Michelle  Montague-Bruno, 
spokeswoman  for  the  Silicon  Valley  Manu¬ 
facturing  Group  in  San  Jose.  “It’s  a  portfo¬ 
lio  approach  that  includes  distributed  gen¬ 
eration,  conservation  and  the  upgrading  of 
transmission  lines.” 

Lori  DeMatteis,  director  of  global  host¬ 
ing  services  at  San  Francisco-based  Digital 


Island,  another  Web-hosting  company, 
warns  that  many  IT  organizations  are  unpre¬ 
pared  for  the  crisis.  “Everyone’s  so  concerned 
about  [computer]  security,  that  they  forget 
about  the  basics  like  electricity,”  DeMatteis 
says.  “It’s  not  as  easy  as  throwing  up  a  gen¬ 
erator  in  the  parking  lot.  You  have  to  go 
through  monthly  checks  and  pay  vendor 
service  contracts.  You  have  to  be  able  to  flip 
from  commercial  to  generator  power.” 


SERVER  FARMS  TAKE  OFF 

WHEN  EXODUS  WAS  FOUNDED  IN 
1994,  the  current  energy  woes  were  far  from 
Silicon  Valley’s  radar  screen.  Exodus  and 
competitors  such  as  Digital  Island  and 
Digex,  a  WorldCom  subsidiary  in  Belts- 
ville,  Md.,  lease  space  to  house  hundreds 
of  servers  kept  locked  in  temperature- 
controlled  data  centers.  The  Web  hosters  sell 


2001 

December  15  FERC 

January  8  California  Gov.  Gray  Davis, 

approves  flexible  whole- 

a  Democrat,  threatens  to  take  over 

sale  electricity  rate  cap. 

power  plants  owned  by  large,  out-of- 

December  26 

state  energy  companies. 

Southern  California 

January  16  Southern  California 

Edison,  one  of  the  state’s 

Edison  declines  to  pay  half  a  billion 

biggest  utilities,  sues 

dollars  owed  to  bondholders  and 

FERC,  claiming  it  failed 

power  suppliers. 

to  guarantee  reasonable 
wholesale  rates. 

January  17  State  orders 

first  rolling  blackouts. 

February  12  U.S.  District  Court 
Judge  Ronald  Lew  retuses  to  grant 
Southern  California  Edison  immediate 
rate  hikes  to  cover  the  billions  of  dollars 
it  owes  for  wholesale  power  purchases. 

February  16  Davis  takes  first  steps 
toward  state  purchase  of  power  trans¬ 
mission  lines  from  the  major  utilities. 

March  5  Davis  announces  that  the 
state  has  reached  40  long-term 
contracts  with  major  suppliers  to  keep 
power  flowing  to  customers  of  Southern 
California  Edison  and  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric. 


March  19  A  heat  wave  combined  with 
the  sudden  failure  of  two  large  power 
plants  prompts  rolling  blackouts 
throughout  California.  The  outages, 
lasting  up  to  two  hours  in  some  areas, 
affect  at  least  a  million  customers. 

March  27  California  State  Public 
Utilities  Commission  approves  a 
$4.8  billion-a-year  rate  hike  intended 
to  raise  rates  about  30  percent  for  cus¬ 
tomers  of  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  and 
Southern  California  Edison. 

April  6  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  files 
for  bankruptcy  protection,  saying  it  can¬ 
not  pay  for  billions  in  energy  purchases. 
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John  Roukema,  assistant  director  of  Silicon  Valley  Power,  says  his  Santa  Clara 
utility  company  is  adding  capacity  for  data  centers  as  fast  as  it  can. 


services  that  include  tight  security,  swift 
Internet  connections  and  emergency  power 
systems  that  guarantee  reliability.  Exodus, 
which  boasts  a  network  of  data  centers 
spread  from  Silicon  Valley  to  New  York 
City,  Boston,  Tokyo,  Frankfurt,  Germany, 
and  London,  holds  a  leading  position  in  this 
expanding  market.  The  Yankee  Group,  a 
Boston-based  consultancy,  predicts  the  U.S.- 
based  server  farms  that  took  up  9  million 
square  feet  in  2000  will  grow  to  as  much 
as  25  million  square  feet  by  2003.  Indeed, 
Exodus  plans  to  build  more  Internet  data 
centers  near  its  Santa  Clara  home  as  well 
as  abroad. 

All  of  that  growth  depends  on  electrical 
power,  and  a  lot  of  it.  Server  farms  consume 
copious  amounts  of  electricity — 85  to  100 
watts  per  square  foot  or  more,  according  to 
John  Roukema,  assistant  director  of  Silicon 


Valley  Power,  the  city  of  Santa  Clara’s 
municipal  utility.  That’s  up  to  three  times 
what  the  average  chip  manufacturing  plant 
uses,  at  30  to  50  watts  per  square  foot.  A 
standard  office  building 
uses  5  watts  per  square 
foot,  and  a  typical  home 
uses  1  watt  per  square 
foot.  In  Santa  Clara, 
home  to  Intel,  a  Nortel 
Networks  campus  and 
other  high-tech  giants, 

80  percent  of  new  re¬ 
quests  for  power  hook¬ 
ups  come  from  data  cen¬ 
ters,  Roukema  says.  If  all 
those  requests  come  online,  the  utility  could 
be  adding  more  than  400  megawatts  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  in  an  area  that  peaked  at  450 
megawatts  of  usage  last  summer.  “This  is  a 


new  industry,  and  we’re  trying  to  accommo¬ 
date  them  as  quickly  as  they  would  hope,” 
Roukema  says. 

MOVING  BEYOND  THE  GRID 

FROM  THE  OUTSIDE,  THE  TWO-STORY 
building  looks  like  dozens  of  others  that  line 
Silicon  Valley’s  miles  of  high-tech  office 
parks:  squat  and  anonymous.  Palm  trees 
sway  in  a  light  breeze,  and  employees  in 
khakis  and  leather  jackets  stroll  down 
cement  walkways.  Inside,  however,  the 
atmosphere  is  more  military  bunker  than 
corporate  campus;  bulletproof  glass,  cam¬ 
eras,  security  guards  and  biometric  identifi¬ 
cation  devices  ensure  that  those  without 
clearance  won’t  get  in. 

Welcome  to  Exodus’s  SC-4  data  center. 
Several  miles  from  the  company’s  sprawling 
glass  and  stainless  steel  headquarters  in 
Santa  Clara,  the  center’s  manager,  Dario 
Zuech,  proudly  shows  off  the  building’s 
extensive  battery-powered  UPS  system  and 
five  backup  diesel  generators.  Inside,  racks 
of  servers  and  computer  equipment  hum  as 
technicians  measure  performance  and 
respond  to  customers’  concerns.  When  the 
rolling  blackouts  hit  the  area  in  January,  this 
center  never  actually  lost  power,  Zuech  says, 
but  plenty  of  nervous  customers  called  to 
make  sure  everything  was  up  and  running. 
“We  were  laughing  because,  for  us,  it  was  no 
big  deal,”  says  Duncan  Scollon,  one  of 
Zuech’s  colleagues,  who 
manages  a  nearby  Exo¬ 
dus  data  center.  “We  live 
with  this  kind  of  backup 
planning  every  day.” 

With  the  likelihood 
that  the  current  energy 
squeeze  promises  to 
remain  a  threat  for  years 
to  come — along  with 
a  lack  of  new  power 
plants  to  keep  up  with 
demand — Exodus  executives  are  not  taking 
any  chances.  The  company  is  taking  its  con¬ 
tingency  planning  several  steps  further  by 
building  an  electrical  substation  and  its  own 


Rising  demand  and 
aging  transmission 
lines  could  bring 
California-style 
outages  to 
other  states. 
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FUJITSU  SOFTWARE  TECHNOLOGY  CORPORATION 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  SIMPLICITY,  JUST  SAY  FUJITSU  SOFTEK 

With  the  creation  of  Fujitsu  SOFTEK,  we're  simplifying  data  storage  with  innovative  software  solutions  that 
minimize  the  complexities  faced  by  your  evolving  enterprise. 

The  new  SOFTEK  software  suite  offers  end-to-end  vendor-  and  platform-independent  solutions  in  storage 
resource  management,  storage  infrastructure,  storage  data  management,  and  quality  of  service  monitoring. 

Our  software  and  professional  consulting  services  help  you  optimize  your  existing  resources  and  increase 
data  availability. 

Want  more  information?  That's  simple.  Call  1-800-560-7804  or  visit  softek.fujitsu.com 


FUJITSU 


I'OI  Fujitsu  Software  Technology  Corporation. 


THE  POSSIBILITIES  ARE  INFINITE 
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power-generating  facility.  “People  are  wak¬ 
ing  up  to  the  fact  that  power  is  not  an  unlim¬ 
ited  resource,”  says  K.C.  Mares,  director  of 
energy  and  utilities  at  Exodus.  “By  building 
these  systems,  we  can  continue  to  meet  our 
customers’  needs  at  a  high  level  of  reliability, 
and  we  won’t  be  constrained  by  the  grid.” 

By  building  the  electrical  substation, 
which  was  expected  to  go  online  in  early 


5 TIPS  FOR 
POWER  USERS 


These  moves  can  guard  data 
centers  against  outages 


1  Install  uninterruptible  power  supply 
(UPS)  systems.  Industry  experts  say  that 
these  supplies  rely  on  lead-oxide 
batteries  (what  you'd  find  in  a  car  battery) 
which  are  costly  to  maintain.  New  electro¬ 
magnetic  flywheels,  which  use  kinetic  energy 
to  store  power,  are  expected  to  improve  the 
reliability  of  UPS  systems. 


2  Invest  in  backup  power  generators 
for  mission-critical  data  centers. 

3  Investigate  new  types  of  distributed 
generation.  According  to  Banc  of 
America  Securities,  the  market  for  distributed 
generation,  which  bypasses  the  power  grid  by 
generating  power  at  the  end  user  site,  will 
accelerate  rapidly  from  2003  to  2006, 
as  generation  costs  decrease.  Among  the 
leading  technologies  in  this  area  are 
microturbines,  fuel  cells  and  photovoltaics. 
Microturbines  generate  power  using  a  small- 
scale  natural  gas-fired  turbine.  Fuel  cells  com¬ 
bine  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  an  electrochemi¬ 
cal  process  to  produce  electricity,  with  heat 
and  water  byproducts.  Photovoltaic 
cells  convert  the  sun's  energy  into  electricity 
with  no  residual  emissions. 

4  Look  into  load  management  tech¬ 
niques  to  boost  efficiency.  Real-time 
metering,  now  used  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  the  Puget  Sound  area  of  Washington, 
allows  companies  to  record  how  much 
energy  by  the  hour,  so  they’re  able  to  iden¬ 
tify  peak  consumption  times. 


5  Mirror  your  data  or  data  center 

offsite.  -S.  Patton 


spring  to  feed  electricity  to  two  Santa  Clara 
data  centers.  Exodus  is  answering  criticism 
from  some  state  lawmakers  that  say  Silicon 
Valley  companies,  and 
IDCs  in  particular,  guzzle 
more  than  their  fair  share 
of  power.  The  substation, 
which  might  otherwise 
have  been  built  by  the 
local  utility,  effectively  up¬ 
grades  the  local  grid  and 
allows  Exodus  to  tie  in  to 
high  voltage  lines  that 
improve  reliability  and 
load  capacity,  Mares  says. 

“By  taking  electricity  at  a 
higher  voltage,  we’re  ad¬ 
ding  less  impact  to  the  distribution  system 
and  allowing  other  electricity  users  to  gain 
access,”  he  adds. 

Plans  for  the  onsite  power-generation 
facility,  which  will  be  built  by  General 
Electric’s  Digital  Energy  unit,  call  for  the 
new  facility  to  provide  100  percent  of  the 
power  for  a  new  cluster  of  IDCs  in  Santa 
Clara.  The  permitting  process  for  the  new 
plant  has  yet  to  start  and  Mares  won’t  dis¬ 
cuss  the  cost  of  the  project,  but  he  voices 
confidence  that  the  cogeneration  plant  will 
allow  the  company  to  produce  electricity  at 
a  competitive  cost  to  what  the  utility  is  pro¬ 
viding.  In  addition,  the  heat  resulting  from 
the  cogeneration  process  can  help  run  air- 
conditioning  systems  crucial  to  data  centers. 
These  efforts  now  come  with  an  additional 
price,  however:  California  companies  must 
pay  “exit  fees”  (up  to  $6.40  monthly  per 
kilowatt  hour)  to  utilities  for  generating  their 
own  electricity;  some  state  lawmakers  are 
backing  an  effort  to  trim  or  erase  these  fees. 

Exodus  isn’t  alone  in  its  efforts  to  free 
itself  from  dependence  on  the  local  utility 
grid.  San  Jose-based  US  DataPort,  which 
builds  Internet  campuses  for  use  by  Web¬ 
hosting  companies,  is  planning  to  build  a 
188  acre  campus  in  Prince  William  County, 
Va.,  which  will  include  10  to  20  data  center 
buildings — and  a  36  acre  power-generating 
facility.  The  power  plant,  which  they  call  a 
critical  reliable  energy  center  (CREC),  will 


be  capable  of  providing  250  megawatts  of 
electricity  with  natural  gas  and  steam  tur¬ 
bine  generators.  Calpine  c-Power,  a  division 
of  San  Jose-based  Calpine 
Corp.,  which  is  set  to 
build  the  power  facility,  is 
working  on  a  dozen  such 
onsite  power  projects  for 
companies  that  need  reli¬ 
able  electrical  power.  Jeff 
Byron,  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  development  for 
Calpine  c-Power,  says 
companies  realize  they 
can’t  rely  on  local  utilities. 
“The  most  important  les¬ 
son  from  California’s  situ¬ 
ation  is  that  if  businesses  want  to  fix  the 
energy  problem,  they  have  to  take  care  of  it 
themselves,”  he  says. 

US  DataPort’s  CREC,  which  will  cost 
about  $300  million  to  build,  would  clearly 
be  a  stretch  for  most  companies.  But  many, 
including  some  old  economy  industrial  busi¬ 
nesses  in  California,  are  taking  small  steps  to 
gain  control  of  their  energy  flow.  ARB  Inc.,  a 
Lake  Forest,  Calif.-based  construction  com¬ 
pany  that  makes  oil  pipelines,  lost  power  in 
its  Northern  California  offices  for  an  hour 
during  a  January  blackout,  leaving  staff 
members  unable  to  connect  to  the  company 
network.  Spooked  by  the  experience,  Mel 
Reeves,  ARB’s  CIO,  promptly  invested 
$40,000  in  a  UPS  system  for  the  home  office 
and  two  backup  generators.  “Further  black¬ 
outs  would  affect  our  business  quite  a  bit,” 
Reeves  says.  He  adds  that  project  price 
quotes  and  bids  go  out  over  the  Internet  and 
that  such  crucial  information  could  be  lost, 
along  with  the  business  prospects  that  go 
with  it,  in  an  hour  of  downtime. 

CISCO  SHUTS  DOWN 
THE  FOUNTAIN 

IN  RESPONSE  TO  CALIFORNIA'S 
energy  crisis,  some  high-profile  technology 
companies  have  said  they  plan  to  expand 
elsewhere,  where  power  is  less  of  a  factor. 

Continued  on  Page  99 
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producing  some 
of  its  own  power 
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»  This  e-business  enabler  delivers  a  true  competitive 
advantage  to  companies  embracing  it. 


Don  Weary  was  well  aware  of  the  IT 
challenge  facing  him  when  Vienna, 
VA-based  ECL  began  hatching  plans 
for  developing  an  office  products  com¬ 
merce  hub.  Called  OPDX,  the  hub 
would  live  or  die  by  its  ability  to 
quickly  translate  and  pass  documents 
among  the  disparate  systems  of  its  500 
members. 

As  CTO  for  OPDXchange,  Weary 


knew  the  hub  would  attract  a  broad 
mix  of  user  companies  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  “The  lowest  possible  barrier 
to  entry  for  e-commerce  —  that’s  the 
value  proposition  we  want  to  offer 
them,”  notes  Weary.  “Their  business  is 
selling  office  products,  not  massaging 
business  documents  to  get  them  to 
flow  easily  back  and  forth.” 

For  OPDX,  and  clearly  for  a  very 


rapidly  increasing  number  of  compa¬ 
nies,  the  key  to  unlocking  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  e-commerce  and  spreading  its 
benefits  among  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  companies  is  eXtensible 
Markup  Language  —  XML,  for  short. 
As  analysts,  users,  and  now  a  major 
independent  study  maintain,  XML 
will  soon  become  the  lingua  franca 
and  underlying  technology  for 


Prophet  of  Business-to-Business  Communications 


The  executives  running 
Trading  Partner  Connect  at 
Prophet  21,  Inc.,  figure  they 
have  two  advantages  over  most 
other  e-marketplaces  and  trad¬ 
ing  hubs.  First,  they  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  their 
durable  goods  distribution  cus¬ 
tomers  gained  over  the  course 
of  33  years  in  business.  The 
second  advantage  is  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  XML  technology. 

With  this  one-two  punch 
of  deep  customer  knowledge 
and  XML,  Yardley,  PA-based 
Prophet  21  aims  to  provide  a 
trading  hub  to  seamlessly 
process  online  transactions 
and  streamline  procurement  for  its  2,000  customers  throughout 
North  America.  “Seamless”  is  not  just  a  buzzword  at  Prophet  21.  It 
means  the  company  will  build  a  scalable,  highly  reliable  system  to 
allow  its  customers  to  remove  the  human-interaction  requirement 
almost  entirely  from  the  ordering  and  procurement  processes.  The 
information  technology  required  to  ensure  this  happens  falls 
squarely  in  the  lap  of  Trading  Partner  Connect. 


Prophet  21  didn’t  necessar¬ 
ily  intend  to  get  into  the  e-mar¬ 
ketplace  business.  In  fact,  two 
years  ago  the  company  was 
being  courted  by  various  fledg¬ 
ling  e-marketplaces  seeking  to 
add  Prophet  2i’s  customers  to 
their  own  trading  networks. 
But  these  providers  couldn’t 
mediate  among  all  the  data 
formats  and  EDI  implementa¬ 
tions  used  by  the  different  cus¬ 
tomers.  Instead  they  were 
using  phone,  fax,  and  other 
unsophisticated  and  inefficient 
means  to  communicate 
among  trading  partners. 

THE  RIGHT  INGREDIENTS 

“We  wanted  to  link  our  customers  together,  and  the  Internet  gave 
us  a  cost-effective  means  of  doing  just  that,”  notes  Joe  Buffington, 
CTO  at  Prophet  21.  “We  had  the  customers,  we  had  the  knowledge 
of  their  business,  and  we  had  the  Internet.  It  was  a  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  of  our  business  to  build  an  automated  trading  network.” 

Still,  like  the  e-marketplace  suitors  who  came  before,  Prophet 


Edward  Lipski  and  Joe  Buffington  (left  to  right)  of  Profit  21  in 
Yardley,  PA.  Advantage:  customer  knowledge  and  XML  technology. 
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empowering  intranets  and  extranets. 

XML  ADOPTION  SOARS 

Strong  growth  of  interest  in  and  use  of 
XML  is  evident  from  the  XML 
Adoption  Index  (at  right),  derived 
from  a  series  of  quarterly  surveys  con¬ 
ducted  by  CIO  Magazine  of  hundreds 
of  qualified  IT  executives.  Conducted 
in  four  waves  during  the  last  year,  the 
index  has  soared  upward  more  than 
50%  from  the  first  survey  to  the  most 
recent,  8  months  later. 

The  number  of  users  currently 
building  XML-based  solutions  shot 
up  64%.  The  average  annual  dollar 
amount  invested  in  XML  grew  45%. 

The  results  seen  in  the  XML 
Adoption  Index  mirror  the  expecta¬ 
tions  for  XML  growth  offered  by  other 
independent  sources.  In  his  XML 
System  Market  Forecast,  International 
Data  Corp.  analyst  Carl  Olofson 


XML  Adoption  Index 


Percent  of  organizations  using 
or  considering  using  XML 

152 


SOURCE:  CIO  XMLSOLUTIONS  STUDY 

determined  that  revenues  for  XML 
and  virtual  database  management  sys¬ 
tem  software  would  grow  an  eye-pop- 
ping  average  of  130%  per  year  through 
2004.  This  growth,  Olofson  says,  “will 
be  driven  by  the  need  to  maintain 
enterprise  data  in  a  coordinated  way 
across  all  data  sources.  XML  will  find 
an  important  use  ...  where  careful 
management  of  transactions  with  a 
Continued  on  page  S4 


«  The  XML  Adoption  Index  was  developed  as 
a  measure  of  tracking  the  adoption  of  XML  over 
time.  Simply  defined,  an  index  is  a  way  to  look 
at  one  set  of  data  relative  to  another.  In  this 
case,  the  Wave  i  study  conducted  in  June  2000 
is  the  benchmark. 

The  Wave  1  benchmark  index  was  assigned  a 
value  of  100.  An  increase  in  the  XML  Adoption 
Index  (or  an  index  over  too)  indicates  an 
increase  in  XML  adoption  in  comparison  to  the 
benchmark  study. 

The  XML  Adoption  Index  is  calculated  using 
the  following  factors: 

■  Organizations’  stage  of  XML  implementation 

■  Percent  of  organizations’  trading  partners 
using  and  planning  to  use  XML 

■  XML  budget  in  last  12  months  versus  next 
12  months 

These  factors  were  weighted  based  on  their 
relative  importance  and  the  Index  values  for 
Wave  2  (148),  Wave  3  (161)  and  Wave  4  (152) 
were  calculated. 


21  was  left  with  the  vexing  challenge  of  enabling  smooth  commu¬ 
nication  among  trading  partners  who  have  disparate  internal  sys¬ 
tems.  Some  were  EDI  users;  others  couldn’t  afford  EDI.  They  used 
vastly  different  file  formats.  It  is  no  wonder,  says  Buffington,  that 
up  to  50%  of  the  programming  logic  associated  with  building  an 
application  to  facilitate  e-commerce  among  such  partners  could  be 
consumed  in  just  transforming  data  from  one  format  to  another. 

Even  though  Buffington  is  a  23-year  IT  veteran,  he  needed  help 
understanding  the  value  proposition  and  other  benefits  of  XML. 
That  insight  came  from  Edward  Lipski,  Prophet  2i’s  Manager  of 
Integration  Technology,  an  EDI  specialist  who  has  developed  a 
keen  interest  in  XML’s  ability  to  handle  disparate  data  from  diverse 
systems.  That’s  just  what  Prophet  21  needed. 

“We  looked  at  different  solutions  to  this  challenge,  like  flat  file 
technology,”  recalls  Lipski.  “But  it’s  very  cumbersome  to  add  new 
files  with  flat  files.  With  XML,  adding  new  files  and  new  data  ele¬ 
ments  is  easy  because  things  are  so  well  defined.  Not  only  that,  but 
reading  XML  data  is  easy  for  executives  and  business  strategists.” 

With  EDI  usage  dominant  among  the  manufacturers  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  distributors,  Prophet  21  needed  to  find  the  optimal  set  of 
tools  for  translating  documents  back  and  forth  between  EDI  and 
XML.  After  considering  various  options,  Prophet  21  turned  to 
XMLSolutions  Corporation  of  McLean,  VA  (www.xmls.com). 
Prophet  21  deployed  XMLSolutions  Business  Integration  Platform™ 
for  EDI-to-XML  translation  as  well  as  XML-to-XML  transformation, 
using  it  as  the  underpinning  for  Trading  Partner  Connect. 

Why  XMLSolutions?  “The  other  solutions  were  very  propri¬ 


etary,”  says  Buffington.  “XMLSolutions  really  knows  EDI  well  and 
is  XML-centric.  They  do  the  translations  with  aplomb,  not  just 
between  systems  and  formats  but  also  between  companies.  Their 
architecture  is  open  and  very  extensible,  which  means  it  is  easier 
for  us  to  change  what  we  need  to  change.” 

He  also  characterized  the  relationship  with  XMLSolutions  and 
its  support  staff  as  “excellent,”  noting  that  XMLSolutions  “took  the 
time  to  know  our  business.  Then  they  gave  us  the  tools  we  needed 
to  exercise  our  domain  knowledge.” 

The  benefits  for  the  distributors  and  manufacturers  of  XML- 
powered  Trading  Partner  Connect  are  readily  apparent.  “These  are 
not  IT  companies.  They  want  to  be  able  to  send  a  purchase  order 
to  anyone  in  the  network  and  get  back  an  invoice  without  devoting 
a  lot  of  manpower  to  the  process,”  says  Buffington.  “Trading 
Partner  Connect  allows  them  to  do  that.  They  don’t  need  to  mas¬ 
sage  the  data  to  put  it  into  a  format  their  businesses  understand.” 

Buffington  and  Lipski  further  note  that  using  XML  yields  better 
programmer  efficiency,  because  programmers  can  easily  figure  out 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  get  a  document  into  a  universally  read¬ 
able  and  useable  format.  By  contrast,  when  working  with  EDI,  pro¬ 
grammers  often  end  up  searching  through  documentation  written 
years  before  by  other  programmers  long  gone  from  the  company. 

The  two  caution  that  XML  on  its  own  doesn’t  eliminate  all  prob¬ 
lems  of  business-to-business  communications.  “It’s  just  much 
more  intuitive  for  the  programmers  and  developers,  as  well  as  for 
the  people  who  ultimately  read  the  documents,”  Buffington 
concludes. 
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Continued  from  page  S3 

solid  audit  trail  and  reliable  records  is 

essential  to  long-term  success.” 

Olofson  notes  further  that  XML 
“...may  represent  the  linchpin  of  suc¬ 
cessful  enterprise  information  manage¬ 
ment  in  an  e-business  environment.” 
He  also  adds,  “XML  products  are  most 
suitable  when  the  requirement  is  for 
providing  coherent  management  of  data 
from  multiple  sources.” 

It  is  exactly  this  style  of  coherent,  even 
data  flow  among  disparate  data  sources 
that  is  the  goal  of  Alexius  Sjoberg,  acting 
CIO  at  Navarre  Corp.  The  New  Hope, 
MN-based  company  is  a  leading  distrib¬ 
utor  of  consumer  software  and  enter¬ 
tainment  products,  including  musical 
instruments.  But  in  addition  to  its  basic 
role  as  a  distributor,  Navarre  also  seeks 
to  provide  its  clients  with  various  man¬ 
agement  services,  such  as  inventory  con¬ 
trol,  special  product  packaging,  and 
product  selection  criteria. 

The  reasons  behind 
Sjoberg’s  interest  in 
deploying  XML-based 
solutions  are  straightfor¬ 
ward.  “If  you  are  in  this 
world  and  in  our  market 
today,  your  customers  and 
the  big  vendors  are  increas¬ 
ingly  using  XML,”  Sjoberg 
observes.  “They  can’t 
afford  to  get  lost  in  the 
technology  of  moving 
data,  because  they  have  to 
take  care  of  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses.  We  have  to  provide 
such  data  services  for  them 
on  their  terms,  and  more  and  more  that 
means  using  XML.” 

Sjoberg  says  that  a  more  vigorous 
standards  effort  is  needed  to  really  push 
XML  usage  and  acceptance  into  more 
companies,  and  he  worries  aloud  about 
the  chaos  that  might  result  from  an 
absence  of  standards  or,  just  as  bad,  too 
many  so-called  standards. 

Bob  Parker,  a  senior  analyst  at  AMR 
Research,  shares  this  concern.  “The 
growth  right  now  in  XML  standards  is 
explosive,”  says  Parker.  “Industry-specif¬ 
ic  versions  of  XML  standards  are  still 
emerging,  so  companies  can’t  necessarily 


XML  Hard  At  Work 


Are  you  currently  building  solutions 
with  XML? 
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find  exactly  what  they  need  to  solve 
their  business  problem.  Paradoxically, 
there  are  so  many  emerging  standards 
that  would-be  users  are  confused  about 
which  ones  to  support  and  use.” 

RESOLVING  STANDARDS  ISSUES 

Users,  such  as  Weary  from  OPDX, 
remain  confident  that  the  tremendous 
productivity  potential  of  XML  will 


drive  discrete  industry  groups,  such  as 
office  product  manufacturers  or  chemi¬ 
cal  producers,  to  develop  vertical  market 
standards  for  reading  and  exchanging 
XML  documents. 

Martin  Marshall,  Managing  Director, 
Zona  Research,  Inc.,  and  author  of  a 
recent  report  on  XML  based  upon  the 
experiences  of  200  corporations,  shares 
this  confidence  in  the  continued  growth 
of  XML  and  the  standards  that  will 
drive  that  growth. 

“The  good  news  is  that  XML’s  struc¬ 
ture  allows  for  incremental  adoption  of 
standards,  processes,  and  schemas,”  says 


Marshall.  “Re-engineering  will  be 
required  in  some  places.  [XML]  vendors 
have  pledged  to  modify  their  software  as 
the  standards  emerge.” 

“Our  mission  is  to  provide  open 
software  solutions  that  embrace  a 
variety  of  e-business  XML  standards,” 
states  Kevin  Kail,  President  of 
XMLSolutions  Corp.  of  McLean,  VA 
(www.xmls.com).  “Our  software  pro¬ 
vides  supply  chains,  exchanges,  and 
independent  software  vendors  a  comple¬ 
mentary  business  ingredient  to  the  stan¬ 
dards  mixing  bowl.” 

Users  remain  focused  on  XML’s 
business  value,  Zona’s  Marshall 
observes.  His  report  notes  that  Kaiser 
Permanente,  a  leading  medical  services 
provider,  expects  XML  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  new  interfaces  by  50%,  decrease 
time  to  market  of  new  applications  by 
50%  or  better,  and  lower  overall  main¬ 
tenance  costs  of  its  portfolio  of  systems 
by  30%  —  all  by  using 
XML  as  a  native  data 
format. 

For  OPDX,  XML  will 
deliver  the  “any-to-any” 
layer  of  communications 
that  its  clients  demand, 
according  to  Weary. 
That  layer  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  form  of  trans- 
lation  software  from 
XMLSolutions.  All  docu¬ 
ments  requiring  transla¬ 
tion  from,  say,  EDI  for¬ 
mats  to  XML  and  then 
back  to  EDI  flow  through 
the  XMLSolutions 
Business  Integration  Platform™. 

Says  Weary,  “We  were  attracted  to 
XMLSolutions  initially  because  they 
provided  us  a  complete  translation  solu¬ 
tion.  They  understood  that  translation 
is  the  most  important  thing  everyone  is 
trying  to  get  to.  They  were  right  in  our 
company’s  mindset  from  Day  One.” 

xmisolutions 

XMLSolutions  Corporation 

7929  Westpark  Drive,  Suite  too 
McLean,  VA  22102 
V877-XML-XMLS  www.xmls.com 


Top  5  Reasons  for  Using  XML 

XML  data  conversions  broaden  search  capabilities  53% 

2  Can  perform  new  operations  on  data  in  XML  format  51% 

3  Shortens  development  time  51% 

4  XML-enabled  processes  shorten  business  cycles  47% 

3  Allows  conversion  of  EDI  data  to  better  formats  45% 

SOURCE:  ZONA  RESEARCH  2001  SURVEY  OF  200  COMPANIES 
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Film  has  the  Oscars. 
Television  has  the  Emmys. ' 
Music  has  the  Grammys. 

Information 


Technology  has  the 


Enterprise  Value  Awards 


As  an  IT  or  business  executive  who  has  built  or  utilized  an 
IT  system  that  delivers  both  demonstrable  ROI  and  strate¬ 
gic  value  to  your  organization, you  deserve  recognition  and 
praise. The  CIO  Enterprise  Value  Award  will  bring  you,  your 
company  and  your  IT  organization  the  industry  prestige 
you  deserve. 

If  your  innovative  solution  deserves  the  most  presti¬ 
gious  award  in  the  industry,  you  may  download  the  appli¬ 
cation  off  our  website  at  www.cio.com/eva  or  contact 
Cristina  Sousa  at  (508)  935-4630. 
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Want  to  really  get  noticed  in  your  company?  Just  choose  the  wrong 
software.  At  ITworld.com,  our  free  Product  Finder  -  powered  by 

KnowledgeStorm  -  lets  you  quickly  evaluate 
more  than  3,500  IT  providers  and  20,000 
software  and  service  solutions.  So  you're  sure  to  find  the  best  solution 
for  your  company.  Product  Finder  -  one  more  way  we're  changing 
how  you  view  IT. 

Check  out  Product  Finder  at 
www.ITworld.knowledgestorm.com/research 
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Disaster  Planning 


Continued  from  Page  96 
Intel  CEO  Craig  Barrett,  for  example,  has 
been  widely  quoted  as  saying  the  company 
would  build  no  new  plants  in  California 
because  of  the  state’s  unreliable  and  costly 
power  supply. 

But  industry  experts  say  that  while  cer¬ 
tain  regions  are  more  susceptible  to  electric¬ 
ity  outages,  there  is  no  safe  haven.  “All 
CIOs  and  IT  organizations  plan  for  disasters 
and  loss  of  electricity.  Now,  you  can’t 
assume  it’s  a  once  in  20  year  event,”  says 
Dennis  Fishback,  senior  vice  president  and 
CIO  at  Calpine. 

Exodus  and  other  Silicon  Valley  compa¬ 
nies  have  made  it  clear  they  intend  to  remain 
in  the  area  and  continue  to  expand,  despite 
the  energy  crunch.  And  many  have  commit¬ 
ted  to  energy  conservation  programs  as  a 
part  of  their  strategy.  Members  of  the  Silicon 
Valley  Manufacturing  Group  have  agreed 
to  expand  a  program  designed  to  perma¬ 


nently  reduce  energy  use  in 
Silicon  Valley  by  10  percent 
over  the  next  two  years,  says 
Montague-Bruno.  At  Cisco 
Systems,  for  example,  which 
has  backup  generators  for  its 
data  center  and  network  oper¬ 
ations,  fountains  all  over  the 
San  Jose  campus  have  been 
shut  off  and  lights  have  been 
turned  down  in  hallways  and 
cafes.  Lights  in  all  offices  are 
controlled  by  motion  sensors 
and  about  500  energy-efficient 
motors  control  air-conditioning 
across  the  campus,  says  Steve 
Langdon,  a  company  spokes¬ 
man.  According  to  the  EPRI,  a 
10  percent  reduction  of  energy  consump¬ 
tion  at  peak  usage  times  could  reduce 
energy  bills  as  much  as  50  percent. 

At  Exodus,  Mares  says  the  company  is 


K.C.  Mares  of  Exodus  Communications, 
says  his  company’s  power  generation 
should  benefit  not  only  Exodus  clients 
but  other  businesses  on  the  grid. 
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Disaster  Planning 

CALIFORNIA’S  KIND  OF  CRISIS 

Similar  supply  shortages  and  rolling  blackouts  could  hit 
nearby  states— and  as  far  away  as  New  York 

As  California  copes  with  the  aftershocks  of  its  energy  crisis,  oth¬ 
ers  are  wondering:  Could  this  happen  here?  The  simple  fact 
that  demand  is  rising  faster  than  supply  in  some  Western 
states,  and  even  as  far  away  as  New  York  City,  shows  that  severe  en¬ 
ergy  shortages  could  spread  beyond  the  Golden  State,  experts  say. 
“People  all  over  the  world  are  watching  California  and  asking,  ‘How  can 
we  avoid  this?”’  says  Steve  Taub,  director  of  distributed  resources  at 
Cambridge  Energy  Research  Associates  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “Right 
now,  California  is  putting  a  lot  of  fear  in  people.”  Nearby,  Oregon,  Utah 
and  Washington  are  preparing  for  possible  rolling  blackouts. 

California’s  crisis  has  its  roots  in  the  state's  1996  deregulation  bill, 
signed  by  former  Gov.  Pete  Wilson.  At  the  time,  everyone  from  utilities 
and  labor  unions  to  environmentalists  and  state  regulators  hailed  the 
law,  which  would  supposedly  lower  retail  prices,  break  up  power  com¬ 
pany  monopolies,  reimburse  utilities  for  billions  of  dollars  lost  in  the 
past  and  spur  development  of  “green"  energy.  As  part  of  the  deal,  the 
state’s  utilities  agreed  to  buy  power  on  short-term  contracts,  which 
made  them  vulnerable  to  wholesale  price  fluctuations.  The  bill  also  put 
a  cap  on  how  much  they  could  charge  consumers,  so  they  couldn’t 
pass  along  rising  fuel  costs  to  users. 


IT  groups  need  to  put  power  outage 
preparations  on  a  par  with  computer 
security  precautions,  says  Lori  DeMatteis, 
director  of  global  hosting  services  at 
San  Francisco-based  Digital  Island. 


build  and  fill  the  data  centers  before  the  rest 
of  the  pack  catches  up.  And  it  knows  that 
in  this  case,  producing  power  will  cost  less 
than  not  having  it. 

“By  taking  the  energy  needs  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  into  our  own  hands,  we  won’t  be 
reliant  on  utilities  or  government  regula¬ 
tions,”  Mares  says.  “By  generating  power, 
we  believe  we  can  help  to  improve  some  of 
the  grid  constraints.”  BE! 


The  deregulation  process  was  moving  along  quietly  until  last  year, 
when  natural  gas  prices  jumped  at  the  same  time  that  hot  summer 
weather  and  a  booming  economy  increased  usage.  By  then,  the  large 
utilities  had  sold  off  power  plants  to  mostly  out-of-state  generators.  And  when  wholesale  prices 
shot  up,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  and  Southern  California  Edison  were  unable  to  pass  along  the  ris¬ 
ing  costs  to  consumers.  So  the  utilities  piled  up  losses  and  debts  of  some  $13  billion  to  their  banks 
and  power  providers.  To  keep  the  electricity  flowing,  outgoing  U.S.  Energy  Secretary  Bill 
Richardson  ordered  suppliers  to  keep  selling  to  California.  Still,  energy  reserves  dwindled  to  the 
point  that  state  regulators  were  forced  to  turn  out  the  lights  on  several  occasions  in  January  and 
again  in  March.  They  warn  it  could  happen  again. 


There’s  a  lot  of  disagreement  over  what  caused  this.  Some  blame  the  Internet  economy  for  a 
surge  in  demand,  while  others  point  to  faults  in  the  deregulation  plan  and  climactic  conditions. 
Others  point  to  the  fact  that  few  power  plants  have  been  built  in  California  in  the  past  decade,  due 
to  strict  permitting  requirements  and  opposition  from  the  major  utilities.  You  can’t  call 
Californians  energy  hogs,  though.  The  state  ranks  48th  in  the  nation  in  per  capita  energy  use, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  -S.  Patton 


working  on  installing  efficient  air-condi¬ 
tioning  and  lighting  systems  in  newer 
Internet  data  centers.  And  while  manufac¬ 
turers  such  as  Sun  Microsystems  and 
Hewlett-Packard  are  designing  servers  that 


will  eventually  run  more  efficiently,  he 
acknowledges  that  the  current  servers  are 
using  more  and  more  energy.  In  order  to 
remain  a  leader  in  the  competitive  Web¬ 
hosting  market,  Exodus  knows  it  has  to 


Senior  Writer  Susannah  Patton  ( spatton@cio.com ) 
is  interested  in  hearing  how  you  plan  to  keep  the 
lights  on.  Editorial  Assistant  Stephanie  Viscasillas 
contributed  to  this  story. 
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These  days,  your  business  has  to  be  a  global  e-business.  Global  locations  have  to  be 
synchronized  so  you  can  make  better  decisions  and  make  them  faster.  Sprint  understands  mission-critical  data 
has  to  flow  so  you  can  help  boost  productivity.  With  Sprint  global  data  solutions,  you'll  benefit  from  the 
enhanced  reliability,  security  and  performance  provided  by  our  acclaimed  global  network  for  your  Internet, 
intranet,  extranet,  remote  access  applications  and  mission  critical  data.  Sprint  has  the  flexible  data  solutions 
backed  by  dependable  customer  support  and  service  you  need  to  connect  your  company's  remote  offices  — 
including  international  locations  —  for  maximum  data-sharing  efficiency.  Our  domestic  and  international  data 
solutions  can  not  only  meet  your  business  productivity  needs  today  but  also  keep  pace  as  your  enterprise 
grows  globally.  We're  giving  you  the  ability  to  take  on  the  world. 

Let's  make  contact: 

Experience  Sprint  Global  Data  Solutions  at  www.sprintbiz.com/data_solutions  or 
call  1  877  203-7263. 

Sprint 


The  point  of  contact® 
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LOTUS  FOR  KNOWLE 


Log  Entry,  Day  21:  People  here  can  leverage  intellectual  capital!  They  use  “knowledge  management"  software  to  catalog 
employee  expertise.  Other  employees  can  then  locate  and  capitalize  on  valuable  existing  knowledge,  rather  than  laboriously 
reinventing  it.  Workers  may  also  collaborate.  In  this  way,  e-businesses  here  save  valuable  time  getting  to  market  -  a  competitive 
advantage,  and  much  more  efficient  than  our  “Finger  of  Knowledge”  technique.  We  must  download  a  trial  at  lotus.com/visitkm  today. 
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Wireless  Technologies 


Locating  end  users  may  be 
just  another  app  for  wireless 
technology— or  it  may  be  the 
awaited  killer  app.  Either  way, 
CIOs  exploring  the  technology 
are  finding  business  value. 


At  The  Progressive  Corp.,  CIO  Ray  Voelker  has  run  a 

pilot  auto  insurance  project  that  studies  drivers’  behavior  here 
and  now,  rather  than  waiting  to  catch  up  with  traffic  tickets 
and  accident  reports.  In  the  Autograph  project,  Progressive 
places  a  wireless  GPS  device  in  the  dashboards  of  500  cars 
of  policyholders  in  Texas.  By  tracking  where  those  cars  go 
and  when — on  the  highway  in  the  morning,  late  at  night  in 


Reader  ROI 


a  bar-heavy  area  of  town,  wherever — the  company  deter¬ 
mines  the  insurer’s  risk  and  the  car  owner’s  premiums. 

Progressive,  based  in  Mayfield  Village,  Ohio,  is  among  a 
growing  number  of  companies  looking  to  harvest  business 
value  from  layering  location  information  onto  applications 


►  Understand  why  some  CIOs 
think  integrating  location  data 
with  wireless  apps  gives  their 
companies  an  edge 

►  Explore  the  benefits  for  these 
applications— and  the  privacy 
potholes 

►  See  the  implementation 
challenges  facing  companies 
using  the  technology 
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Wireless  Technologies 


of  wireless  technology.  Thanks  in  part  to 
federal  regulations  due  out  this  year  for  the 
mobile  phone  industry,  these  companies  are 
betting  that  location  will  do  for  wireless 
what  the  Web  browser  did  for  the  Internet. 
IDC  (a  sister  company  to  CIO's  publisher, 
CXO  Media)  estimates  that  the  market  for 
location-based  services — now  at  $600  mil¬ 
lion — will  come  close  to  $5  billion  during 
the  next  three  years. 

A  potential  boom  for  wireless  location 
technology  has  been  on  tap  since  1996,  when 
the  Federal  Communication  Commission 
(FCC)  mandated  that  911  emergency  calls 
from  cell  phones  be  traced  as  landline  phones 
can  be.  The  reason  is  clear  enough:  Getting 
medical  or  police  help  to  the  right  place  in  a 
hurry  is  a  good  thing,  of  course.  With  the 
deadlines  for  the  FCC  mandates  coming  due, 
an  array  of  companies  is  exploring  what  else 
they  can  do  with  location  information.  Early 
answers  range  in  scope  from  the  local 
(buzzing  a  smart-phone-toting  consumer  to 
watch  for  the  coffee  bar  coming  up  at  the 
next  corner)  to  the  global  (alerting  a  ship’s 
crew  that  it  needs  to  sail  to  port  for  urgent 
engine  repairs).  Not  surprising,  privacy  advo¬ 
cates  voice  concerns  along  with  cheering 
the  prospects  of  tracking  children  and 
Alzheimer’s  patients  (see  “Public  Safety  with 
a  Dash  of  Orwell,”  this  page). 

According  to  Maribel  Dolinov,  a  senior 
analyst  at  Forrester  Research,  the  next  few 
years  will  bring  ubiquitous  location  infor¬ 
mation  that  works  with  everyday  devices 
like  cell  phones  and  PDAs — at  little  or  no 
cost  to  the  consumer.  But  while  the  prospects 
look  great  and  the  concept  seems  simple 
(injecting  handheld  or  embedded  wireless 
devices  with  geographic  data),  we’re  still  in 
the  early  phase  here. 

Context  is  EVERYTHING 

“All  location  is,”  says  Iain  Gillott,  president 
of  Austin,  Texas-based  iGillottResearch,  “is 
a  piece  of  data  that  is  entered  into  an  appli¬ 
cation  and  increases  its  value.”  But  since 
most  companies  are  still  familiarizing  them¬ 
selves  with  rudimentary  wireless  applica¬ 
tions,  incorporating  location  information  is 
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still  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  away,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gillott.  There’s  another  level  too:  This 
expected  learning  curve  that  Gillott  cites 
for  user  companies  doesn’t  include  all  the 
work  that  telecommunications  carriers  like 
Verizon,  AT&T,  Sprint  and  others  must  do 
to  meet  the  FCC’s  requirements — and  even 
then  limitations  on  their  quality  of  service 
could  trip  up  location  trackers  (see  “Cell 
Phone  Calling,”  Page  112). 

The  trick  for  the  forward-thinking  CIO  is 
to  learn  about  the  new  technology  and  start 
thinking  of  the  ways  that  it  could  apply  to  his 
or  her  business — before  competitors  do. 

This  kind  of  thinking  drives  Progressive, 


the  $6.8  billion  insurer.  Voelker  says  that 
insurers  classically  use  factors  such  as 
motorists’  safety  records,  commuting  dis¬ 
tances  and  age  as  proxies  for  calculating  the 
risk  of  an  accident.  If  widely  implemented, 
the  GPS  devices  could  give  his  company  an 
edge  over  rivals.  “Autograph  comes  closer 
than  anything  else  about  predicting  how 
likely  [motorists]  are  to  get  into  an  accident. 
And  if  they  don’t  have  a  high  likelihood  then 
they  shouldn’t  pay  a  lot  for  a  premium,  and 
that’s  a  good  thing.  If  we  are  the  only  ones 
who  can  figure  out  how  to  give  the  good 
drivers  a  price  break,  then  that’s  good  for 
us  and  good  for  the  drivers,”  Voelker  says. 


Public  Safety 
with  a  Dash  of  Orwell 

Privacy  watchdogs  are  ready  to  scrutinize 
business  applications  of  locator  technologies 


PRIVACY  ADVOCATES  FEAR  that  location  information  will  open  up  a  host  of  problems. 
Adam  Keiper,  president  of  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Technology  and  Society 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  says  that  while  the  intent  of  location  technology  is  admirable, 
namely  to  provide  assistance  to  wireless  911  callers,  the  implications  beg  further  ques¬ 
tioning,  specifically,  “Who  gets  the  information  about  people’s  physical  location?”  Keiper 
says  marketers  and  advertisers  would  relish  consumer-location  information.  So  would 
law  enforcement.  And  if  the  police  can  use  it,  why  not  a  jealous  spouse? 

Jim  Schlichting,  deputy  chief  of  the  FCC’s  Wireless  Telecommunications  Bureau,  says 
that  aside  from  Enhanced  911,  setting  policies  that  protect  consumer  privacy  is  the  major 
regulatory  role  the  government  will  play.  One  of  the  first  steps  was  amending  the  Wireless 
Communications  and  Public  Safety  Act  of  1999  to  include  location  in  its  definition  of  pro¬ 
prietary  network  information. 

The  public,  however,  has  a  right  to  be  skeptical.  The  U.S.  Tenth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
vacated  the  opt-in  approach  for  customer  approval  of  location  information  usage,  citing 
unresolved  violations  of  the  First  and  Fifth  Amendments.  It  also  recommended  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  opt-out  approach,  which  would  require  customers  to  explicitly  deny  carriers 
the  right  to  sell  location  information.  Schlichting  also  points  out  that  while  the  FCC  can 
regulate  carriers,  private  location  brokers— such  as  General  Motor’s  OnStar  service- 
are  not  subject  to  such  federal  restrictions. 

Keiper  thinks  that  location  technology  is  still  too  immature  to  forecast  all  possible 
uses  and  abuses  of  location  technology,  although  he  predicts  that  there  will  be  at  least 
a  couple  of  "egregious  abuses”  of  location  technology  in  the  next  decade.  Ultimately,  he 
says,  the  public  will  have  the  last  word.  You  can  always  leave  your  cell  phone  at  home. 

-B.  Worthen 


Now,  everything  is  possible. 

Up  is  down. 
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open  is  secure. 

It’s  official:  The  Internet  has  turned 
everything  upside  down,  including 
the  very  definition  of  network  security. 
Since  the  advent  of  e-business,  it’s 
no  longer  about  keeping  people  out, 
but  about  letting  the  right  people  in. 
Check  Point’s  Secure  Virtual  Network 
incorporates  not  only  the  best  VPN 
technology,  but  all  the  critical  elements 
that  are  necessary  for  a  secure  Internet 
environment.  Our  SVN  architecture 
forms  a  comprehensive  layer  that’s 
fully  aware,  not  just  of  your  extended 
network,  but  of  every  user,  system  and 
application  on  it.  It’s  this  approach 
that’s  helped  us  garner  more  security 
installations  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world.  To  feel  more  secure  immediately, 
check  out  www. checkpoint.com  today. 
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Good,  but  not  free  of  system  costs  and 
technical  challenges.  Progressive  outsourced 
the  work  of  satellite-based  location  identi¬ 
fication  to  Irving,  Texas-based  ATX  Tech¬ 
nologies.  The  Autograph  pilot,  which  ran 
from  August  1998  to  April  2000,  showed 
that  most  drivers’  insurance  rates  decreased. 
But  Voelker  says  that  Progressive, 
which  operates  nationwide,  isn’t  ready 
to  talk  about  a  broader  rollout  of  the 
Autograph  system.  It  turns  out  that 
building  the  system  to  handle  the  new 
location  information  was  the  hardest 
part  of  the  project.  Since  the  Autograph 
project  requires  calculating  rates  in  a 
fundamentally  different  way  from  tra¬ 
ditional  rates,  it  would  have  required  a 
costly  retrofitting  of  the  legacy  billing 
and  policy  processing  systems.  Voelker 
says  Progressive  weathered  the  pilot 
with  a  new  system  that  could  handle 
up  to  a  thousand  policies.  But  a  large- 
scale  implementation  of  Autograph 
would  call  for  a  fresh  (and  sizeable)  IT 
investment. 

Getting  STARTED 

The  wireless  location  services  that  are 
available  today  are  delivered  through 
private  contractors  and  are  satellite- 
based.  Location  services,  like  those  piloted  by 
Calgary,  Alberta-based  Cell-Loc,  dreamed 
about  by  marketers  and  championed  by  the 
FCC’s  Wireless  Telecommunications  Bureau, 
are  at  least  a  year  and  one  technology  gen¬ 
eration  away.  Still,  there  is  preparation  that 
a  CIO  can  do  today  to  help  his  or  her  organ¬ 
ization  take  advantage  of  location  technol¬ 
ogy  when  it  does  become  widely  available. 

First  and  foremost,  start  making  existing 
applications  ready  to  go  wireless.  “You  have 
to  be  doing  something  wireless  to  care 
about  location,”  says  Forrester’s  Dolinov. 
“Location  isn’t  different;  it’s  just  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  wireless  services.  It  is  an  evolution. 
You  start  out  with  wireless  services  and  you 
layer  location-based  services  on  top  of  that.” 
Even  location  pioneers  such  as  Progressive 
have  followed  this  advice.  The  insurance  giant 
has  exchanged  claim  information  and  acci¬ 


dent  reports  wirelessly  with  its  fleet  of  about 
1,500  customer-response  vehicles  since  1994. 

Also  check  with  telecommunications 
providers  and  wireless  application  builders 
to  see  what  their  location  plans  are.  Dolinov 
suggests  having  systems  integrators  that  spe¬ 
cialize  in  mobile  technology  describe  their 

IT  executives  stress  that 
location  is  another  feature, 
not  an  answer  by  itself. 

CIOs  should  evaluate 
how  location-based 
services  would 
(or  would  not)  help  their 
business  strategy. 


strategy  for  location-based  services.  Ask 
“when  they  think  they  are  going  to  have 
location  services  available  and  who  they  are 
working  with.  Make  sure  you  know  their 
time  frame  so  that  you 
are  not  left  behind  when 
that  functionality  is  avail¬ 
able,”  she  adds. 

You  may  find  that  you 
gain  experience  during  the 
wait  for  important  func¬ 
tionality.  Kozmo.com,  the 
New  York  City-based 
delivery  service,  loves  the 
added  capabilities  it  gets 
from  being  able  to  com¬ 
municate  wirelessly  with 
its  couriers  in  the  streets,  says  Roger  Smith, 
vice  president  of  technology.  Kozmo.com, 
which  promises  one-hour  delivery,  outfitted 


its  messengers  with  wireless  devices  in  July 
2000.  “Without  any  foresight  into  [our  cus¬ 
tomers’]  random  demand  it  is  a  challenge  to 
respond  to  it.  And  so  these  tools  allow  us  to 
be  much  more  nimble  and  retask  our  peo¬ 
ple  so  that  they  don’t  have  downtime,”  Smith 
says.  Kozmo  wants  to  take  the  dispatching 
tool  a  step  further,  adding  location  infor¬ 
mation  to  its  logistics  planning  software 
as  soon  as  a  feasible  option  becomes 
available  in  New  York  City  where  tall 
buildings  render  GPS  unusable. 

While  location  information  from 
major  vendors  isn’t  yet  available  and 
probably  won’t  be  for  some  time,  a 
handful  of  location  startups  have  taken 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  Cell-Loc, 
for  example,  built  its  own  network  in 
Calgary.  One  application  was  a  con¬ 
sumer  product  that  gave  users  directions 
to  nearby  restaurants  and  other 
requested  information.  Cell-Loc  has  also 
beta-tested  location-based  applications 
with  fleets  of  trucks  at  companies  local 
to  the  Canadian  city  and  will  soon  begin 
a  U.S.  pilot  in  Austin  (Cell-Loc  officials 
won’t  release  the  names  of  their  pilot 
companies).  Application  vendors  such  as 
ATX  Technologies  have  also  contracted 
with  location  technology  vendors  to 
incorporate  that  data  into  applications, 
which  they  in  turn  will  sell  to  customers. 

Voelker,  the  CIO  at  Progressive  who 
worked  with  ATX,  says  that  understanding 
the  different  parties 
involved  and  exactly 
what  they  do  is  crucial  if 
you  are  going  to  depend 
on  location  technology. 
“CIOs  worry  about  end 
to  end,  from  the  time 
somebody  hits  a  button 
to  the  time  I  get  the 
response  I  want,”  he 
says.  “But  the  wireless 
providers  talk  about 
what  their  reliability  and 
response  is.  The  local  [carrier]  guys  will  talk 
about  coverage  in  their  area  and  on  the 
device,  but  all  you  care  about  is  end-to-end 


Find  Out  More... 

Read  about  players  in  location- 
based  services  in  our  Wireless 
Communications  Research  Center 

( www.cio.com/forums/ 
communications). 

To  read  other  articles  cited  in  this 
story,  go  to  www.cio.com/ 
printiinks. 
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Managing  network  security  is  a  full-time  job.  Firewalls 
are  a  good  start,  but  it  takes  more  than  just  hardware 
and  software  to  get  the  job  done.  Real  security  means 
spotting  attacks  and  responding  to  them  the  instant 
they  occur.  That’s  what  it  takes  to  make  sure  an  attack 
doesn’t  compromise  your  business,  shut  your  network 
down,  and  send  your  stock  plummeting. 


Counterpane  detects  internal  and  external  threats 
to  your  business  by  manning  operations  centers 
with  the  world’s  foremost  network  security  experts - 
experts  who  know  the  latest  risks  and  monitor  your 
network  for  any  irregular  activity  24/7/365. 

We  watch.  We  respond.  We  are  your  best  defense. 
And  we  never  rest. 


When  you  register  for  our 
web  seminar,  “How  Safe  Is 
Your  Network  From  Hackers?” 
at  www.counterpane.com, 
you’ll  receive  a  free  copy  of 
Secrets  e[  Lies,  a  new  book 
from  Bruce  Schneier, 
co-founder  of  Counterpane. 

Or  call  us  at  (866)  265-5871. 

I 

I 


Counterpane" 

Internet  Security 


Wireless  Technologies 


response  time.  And  it  can  be  challenging  to 
get  those  things  all  lined  up.” 

Voelker  says  the  best  way  to  meet  this 
challenge  is  to  bring  experienced  telecom 
people  into  the  contract  negotiations,  plan 
for  failed  transmissions,  and  stay  current 
with  the  latest  wireless  middleware.  Most 
important:  Leave  room  to  change  vendors 
so  that  you’re  not  stuck  with  a  company 


that’s  lost  when  it  comes  to  location. 

As  Cell-Loc’s  experiments  with  trucking 
companies  show,  location  technology  has 
clear  implications  for  companies  with  heavy 
logistics  investments.  Sensing  this,  Rolls 
Royce  Marine,  a  multinational  unit  of  the 
British  engine  maker,  has  designed  a  system 
that  uses  location  technology  to  provide  pre¬ 
ventative  maintenance  to  ships  at  sea.  “We 


probably  wouldn’t  put  a  big  effort  into  just 
ship  location,”  says  the  company’s  Norway- 
based  CIO,  Geir  Balsnes.  “We  need  to  have 
something  on  top  of  it.”  The  simplest  benefit 
is  better  knowledge  of  when  a  ship  will 
come  into  port.  Typically,  a  ship  notifies  the 
maintenance  staff  at  Rolls  Royce  Marine 
once  it  arrives.  The  staff  then  mobilizes  and 
services  the  vessel.  With  location  informa¬ 
tion,  Rolls  Royce  knows  when  a  ship  is 
about  to  enter  port  and  can  have  its  service 
people  ready,  reducing  maintenance  time 
and  saving  everyone  money. 

Ship  to  SHORE 

But  that’s  just  the  beginning  of  Balsnes’  vision. 
Adding  location  information  to  Rolls  Royce’s 
proprietary  predictive  maintenance  software, 
which  monitors  the  condition  of  a  ship’s 
parts,  would  allow  for  unprecedented  levels 
of  service.  “Instead  of  having  a  breakdown,” 
says  Balsnes,  “you  could  see  that  a  propeller 
shaft  might  break  or  that  an  engine  might 
stop.”  By  combining  this  insight  with  detailed 
location  information,  “you  can  guide  them 
to  port  before  they  have  an  accident  at  sea.” 

As  with  all  applications  using  wireless 
technology,  limitations  such  as  spotty  cov¬ 
erage  in  certain  rural  locations  remain. 
According  to  Gillott,  there  aren’t  enough 
base  stations  in  rural  areas  to  get  an  accurate 
network-based  location  readout.  And  GPS 
doesn’t  work  well  indoors  or  in  cities  with 
big,  shadow-casting  buildings.  “If  you’re 
going  to  get  mugged,”  he  says,  “don’t  get 
mugged  indoors  or  in  New  York  City.” 

And  all  the  IT  executives  interviewed  for 
this  article  returned  to  the  idea  that  location  is 
another  feature,  not  an  answer  by  itself.  Even 
when  experimenting  with  wireless  technol¬ 
ogy,  evaluate  how  location-based  services 
would  or  would  not  help  your  business  strat¬ 
egy.  “I  know  where  I  am  right  now,”  says 
Gillott.  “I  don’t  need  my  wireless  network  to 
tell  me.”  But  with  a  little  imagination,  there’s 
no  telling  where  companies  using  location 
information  will  find  themselves.  HE! 


Staff  Writer  Ben  Worthen  ( bworthen@cio.com ) 
covers  wireless  technologies  for  CIO. 


Cell  Phone 


THE  FCC  HAS  SET  STRICT 
DEADLINES  FOR  LOCATING  CELL  PHONE  911 
CALLS.  CARRIERS  MAY  NOT  MAKE  IT. 

GRAD  STUDENTS  have  been  refining  wireless  location  technology 
for  more  than  a  decade.  The  catalyst  for  IT  action  came  in  1996,  when 
the  FCC  issued  the  Enhanced  911  mandate,  requiring  carriers  to 
locate  cellular  911  callers  by  October  2001. 

For  many  years,  911  call  centers  have  been  able  to  trace  a  land-wire 
call.  With  cell  phones  the  best  you  could  do  was  figure  out  which  cell 
tower  the  caller  was  closest  to— often  dozens  of  miles  away— and  that 
information  took  a  team  of  specialists  and  a  subpoena  to  get. 

As  wireless  911  calls  rose,  says  the  FCC's  Wireless 
Telecommunications  Bureau  Deputy  Chief  Jim  Schlichting,  it 
became  clear  that  public  safety  officials  would  need  the  ability  to  trace  wireless  calls. 
(Now,  dispatchers  have  to  ask  cell  phone  users  where  they  are  located  during  emer¬ 
gencies,  when  time  is  critical.) 

There  are  two  approaches  to  tracking  locations  of  wireless  device  users:  a  network- 
based  system,  which  detects  radio  signals  from  calls;  and  GPS  technology,  which  requires 
retrofitting  all  cell  phones  with  a  GPS  chip. 

The  network-based  approach  is  a  modernization  of  the  triangulation  technique  the 
U.S.  military  used  to  detect  German  U-boats  in  World  War  II.  Measuring  the  time  differ¬ 
ence  of  arrival,  or  the  angle  of  arrival  of  a  cellular  signal  at  three  different  base  stations, 
determines  the  location  of  the  call.  The  government's  October  deadline  requires  carri¬ 
ers  using  network-based  technologies  (such  as  Qwest  Communications  International 
and  Verizon  Wireless)  to  determine  the  location  of  50  percent  of  calls  within  six  months 
of  the  first  911  request  for  location  information,  and  all  calls  within  18  months.  Two-thirds 
of  calls  must  be  located  accurately  within  100  meters. 

Because  GPS-based  location  technologies  require  placing  a  GPS  chip  in  every  wire¬ 
less  device  that  will  use  this  method,  the  FCC  says  carriers  (such  as  Cingular  Wireless 
and  Sprint  PCS)  must  begin  selling  GPS-ready  handsets  by  Oct.  1  and  have  95  percent 
adoption  by  the  end  of  2005. 

Obstacles  remain.  Major  carriers  have  said  different  wireless  transmission  standards 
hamper  network-based  systems.  And  BellSouth  Cellular  said  tests  of  both  network-based 
and  GPS  systems  showed  neither  would  be  ready  on  time.  -B.  Worthen 
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No  excuses. 


Paper  documents  just  aren't  going  away, 


Did  you  know  there's 
a  way  to  integrate  paper 
documents  into  your 
networked  business 
applications? 

It's  called  an  "ecopy" 

and  it  leverages  your  email 
system  and  office  copier. 


Send  paper  electronically 

across  your  organization  or 
around  the  world. 

Immediately  reduce  costs 

associated  with  faxing  or 
overnight  delivery. 


There's  no  excuse  for 

your  paper  documents  not  to 
get  where  they're  going  in 
Internet  time. 

Check  out  www.ecopy.com 

and  our  ROI  analysis  -  because 
there's  definitely  no  excuse 
for  not  saving  money. 


eCopy 

Where  paper  is  going 

20  Trafalgar  Square 
Nashua,  NH  03063 

603.881.4450 

www.ecopy.com 


Customer  Loyalty 


All  theme  restaurants  have  struggled;  many  have  failed. 
The  Hard  Rock  Cafe,  the  daddy  of  them  all,  looks  to  the 

Web  to  help  turn  the  beat  around.  BY  BEN  WORTHEN 


There  isn’t  much  of  a  wait 

at  the  Orlando  Hard  Rock  Cafe,  even  though  it’s  right  outside  of 
the  ever-crowded  Universal  Studios  theme  park.  The  music  is  loud 
as  you  await  your  vegetable  fajitas  or  burger.  Chuck  Berry  memorabilia 
shares  a  wall  with  Johnny  Rotten  and  the  Backstreet  Boys.  In  the  early 
’80s,  customers  used  to  party  at  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe  with  the  likes  of  John 
Belushi  and  the  Ramones.  It  was  the  hippest  place  on  the  planet.  But 
tonight  it’s  celebrity-free. 

Similarly,  no  celebrities  are  in  evidence  down  the  road  at  the  Hard 
Rock’s  Orlando  headquarters.  Just  bell-bottoms  worn  by  Elvis,  John 
Lennon’s  jacket  and  a  Lenny  Kravitz  guitar.  Certainly  enough  to  interest 
most  i  msic  fans,  but  the  company  needs  to  do  more  than  warehouse 


Reader  ROI 

►  Discover  how  IT  can 
help  drive  a  nontech¬ 
nical  business 

►  See  how  the  Hard 
Rock  Cafe  converts 
Web  surfers  to 
restaurant  patrons 

►  Find  out  how  this 
restaurant  chain  uses 
the  Web  to  capture 
demographic  data 
about  diners 
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CIO  Ron  Ward  is  standardizing  systems 
so  that  a  french  fry  in  one  restaurant  is 
called  a  french  fry  in  another. 


Customer  Loyalty 


CFO  Scott  Little  is  banking  on  the  new  celebrity  castoffs  to 

CRM  effort  to  drive  repeat  business.  regain  its  luster  in 

today’s  market.  Over 

the  past  two  decades,  an  army  of  theme  restaurant  imitators  like 
Planet  Hollywood  has  sprung  up,  ready  to  copy  the  Hard 
Rock’s  every  move.  The  Hard  Rock — the  original  theme 
restaurant,  which  first  opened  in  London  30  years  ago — 
will  consider  its  new  branding  program  a  success  if  it’s 
known  as  an  exciting  music  place.  Right  now,  even  that 
may  be  a  stretch,  judging  by  the  sedate  dinner  scene  in 
Orlando,  but  it’s  the  expressed  goal  of  CIO  Ron  Ward  and  CFO 
Scott  Little.  And  the  pair  believes  that  information  technology 
will  help  the  chain  recover  its  edge. 


FOR  THOSE  AB0UT  TQ  R0CK 

At  the  end  of  1998,  when  both  Ward  and  Little  came  to  the  Hard 
Rock  from  Disney,  some  IT  systems — like  the  financial  system — 
didn’t  work  well,  and  others — like  a  planned  data  warehouse — 
never  worked  at  all.  With  such  systems  in  place,  naturally  the  IT 
staff  had  a  bad  reputation.  IS  spent  much  of  its  time  trying  to  fix 
old  problems  and  didn’t  have  the  time  to  address  other  work¬ 
ers’  needs — or  treat  them  nicely.  In  fact,  the  IT  department  “was 
the  most  hated  organization  in  the  company,”  Ward  confesses. 
Ward  and  Little’s  turnaround  strategy  for  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe  is 


straightforward:  First,  fix  the  infrastructure  and  the  existing  cor¬ 
porate  systems,  and  then  invest  in  customer-facing  programs  and 
technologies  that  will  drive  traffic  to  Hard  Rock’s  website 
( www.hardrock.com )  and  from  there  to  the  restaurants. 


The  IT  department  “was  the  most  hated 
organization  in  the  company.”  -CIO  Ron  Ward 


Will  this  strategy  work  for  Hard  Rock?  Alan  Hickok,  a  senior 
researcher  who  covers  restaurants  for  Minneapolis-based  invest¬ 
ment  company  U.S.  Bancorp  Piper  Jaffray,  says  that  the  Internet  and 
food  haven’t  made  beautiful  music  together  in  the  past.  He  points 
to  the  several  hundred  million  dollars  of  venture  money  lost  in 
online  food-service  applications.  But  the  Hard  Rock  is  hoping  that 
the  extent  of  its  commitment  to  this  strategy  will  make  it  succeed. 
That  commitment  entails  over  500  exclusive-rights  concerts  a  year 
that  will  be  shown  in  the  Cafes  and  via  webcasts,  a  Hard  Rock 
memorabilia  section  on  online  auction  site  eBay  and  perhaps  most 
pivotally,  an  ambitious  CRM  system  that  aims  to  strengthen  the 
relationship  between  restaurant  and  customer  by  building  an  online 
community.  The  Hard  Rock  is  using  the  Internet  as  a  tool  both  for 
capturing  information  about  its  restaurant  patrons  and  pushing 
customized  information  (such  as  upcoming  concert  information) 
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Long  before  e-business  was  a  glimmer  in  anyone’s  eye,  we  were 
quietly  leading  the  industry  with  smart  solutions  for  host  access 
and  fax  automation.  Now  we’re  defining  the  new  Intelligent 
Information  Delivery  space  with  our  latest  innovation:  Pulse. 

A  single-platform,  multi-output  solution  that  transforms  vital 
business  information  and  distributes  it  to  any  recipient.  In  the 
format  they  prefer.  Automatically.  It’s  how  we’re  extending  the 
reach  of  information  to  ensure  your  success. 

Go  where  smart  starts. 

www.esker.com/bright 


PULSE”  ♦  TUN*  PLUS  ♦  SMARTERM®  ♦  PERSONA®  ♦  FAXGATE® 

©2001  Esker  S.A.  All  Rights  Reserved.  Esker,  the  Esker  logo,  Faxgate,  Intelligent  Information  Delivery,  Persona,  Pulse,  and  SmarTerm  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Esker  S.A.  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Tun  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Esker  S.A.  in  France,  Australia,  and  the  EEC.  All  other  trademarks  mentioned  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Customer  Loyalty 


Whole  lotta  memorabilia:  Jerry  Lee  Lewis’s  boots  and  a  Ziggy 
Stardust  jacket  from  David  Bowie. 

to  those  patrons  in  an  effort  to  bring  them  back  for  repeat  dining 
business.  “We’re  using  music  as  a  platform,”  says  Little.  “And  we’re 
using  technology  to  reach  the  customer.  We’re  looking  for  technol¬ 
ogy  to  get  the  company  to  the  next  level.” 

LIVING 


W~A . PRAYER 

Hitting  hard  rock  bottom  was  unimaginable  in  1971  when  the  orig¬ 
inal  Hard  Rock  Cafe  opened  in  London.  Known  as  a  rock  star  hang¬ 
out,  it  started  its  world-famous  memorabilia  collection  after  receiving 


Merchandise  sales  account  for  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year— half  of  the  Hard  Rock’s  revenues. 


gift  guitars  from  Eric  Clapton  and  The  Who’s  Pete  Townsend.  As 
the  collection  grew,  so  did  the  Cafe’s  fame,  and  in  1982  the  Hard 
Rock  expanded  to  a  handful  of  cities,  including  New  York  City,  Los 
Angeles,  Paris  and  Berlin.  It  had  immediate  cachet.  “They  tapped 


into  a  previously  undiscovered  niche,”  recalls  Ron 
Paul,  president  of  Chicago-based  restaurant  consul¬ 
tancy  Technomic.  “There  were  lines  out  the  door  to 
get  in,  there  were  lines  out  the  shop  to  get  the  clothing 
items.  It  was  an  absolute  money  machine.” 

Soon  thereafter,  original  owners  Peter  Morton  and 
Isaac  Tiggret  cashed  out,  and  by  the  ’90s,  the  Hard 
Rock  tally  stood  at  104  Cafes  in  36  countries — half 
with  franchise  owners.  Soon,  competitors,  buoyed  by 
the  Hard  Rock’s  prominence,  pounced  on  the  theme 
restaurant  idea.  By  the  mid-’90s,  Planet  Hollywood, 
the  Rainforest  Cafe,  the  Fashion  Cafe  and  a  host  of 
other  chains  had  chart-topping  success,  affirming  the 
new  conventional  wisdom  that  theme  restaurants 
printed  money.  But  a  few  years  later,  customers  were 
tired  of  waiting  for  Elton  John  to 
drop  by  the  Hard  Rock  in  Gatlin- 
burg,  Tenn.,  Bruce  Willis  to  stroll 
into  the  Planet  Hollywood  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  or  Christie  Brinkley 
to  order  a  Pink  Lady  in  the  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Ala.,  Fashion  Cafe.  Planet 
Hollywood  and  the  Fashion  Cafe 
filed  for  bankruptcy  protection, 
and  other  theme  restaurants,  in¬ 
cluding  David  Copperfield’s  and 
the  All-Star  Cafe,  went  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  altogether. 

As  for  the  Hard  Rock,  sales 
stagnated  after  1996,  and  in  1999, 
sales  declined  from  the  previous  year’s  $396  million  to  $388  million. 
Profitability  also  declined  by  almost  15  percent  from  the  previous 
year.  During  the  downtime  The  Rank  Group,  a  London-based  enter¬ 
tainment  conglomerate  whose  business  includes  casinos,  video  and 
DVD  manufacturing,  and  a  stake  in  Universal  Studios,  aggressively 
bought  back  the  brand  from  the  franchisees  and,  by  1998,  had  once 
again  unified  most  of  the  Hard  Rock  Cafes — including  all  50  in  the 
United  States — under  singular  ownership.  But,  says  Ward,  unifying 
the  brand  name  didn’t  mean  that  the  restaurants  were  unified  tech¬ 
nologically.  In  fact,  over  the  years,  the  different  owners  and  fran¬ 
chisees  had  implemented  their 
own  restaurant  management 
systems.  “We  had  all  these  lit¬ 
tle  fiefdoms  with  no  stan¬ 
dards,”  says  Ward.  “A  french 
fry  in  one  Cafe  was  described 
as  something  completely  different  in  another.  A  cheeseburger  could 
have  been  a  chicken  sandwich,  it  could  have  been  a  steak.”  The  lack 
of  standards  made  it  impossible  for  the  corporate  office  to  analyze 
sales.  Processes  were  broken  and  communication  was  even  worse. 
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Amount  of  pressure 
hosting  server  and 
apps  in-house. 


Amount  of  profit 
as  a  result. 


It's  a  dilemma  every  executive  faces:  making  money  while  reducing  expenses.  Fortunately,  Verado  has  the  answer.  We  specialize  in 
managing  complex  Web  and  application  hosting  for  businesses  looking  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  secure  IT  infrastructure. 
Outsourcing  to  our  expertise  can  save  your  company  up  to  80%  of  what  you  currently  spend  in-house*  all  while  increasing  your  staff's 
efficiency  and  performance.  Verado  is  the  single  source  provider  that  delivers  it  all  -  high-end  storage,  security,  monitoring,  reporting, 
backup,  network  services,  infrastructure  services  and  database  services. 
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The  Orlando 
Cafe  is  the 
world’s  largest, 
with  a  3,000- 
seat  concert 
hall  on  site. 


HELP1 

'  I  NFE  D  '  SUMEBUDT 


A  few  years  ago,  a  sack  containing  $100,000  sat  untouched  for  five 
days  in  the  New  York  City  Hard  Rock  Cafe  on  West  57th  Street. 
The  employees  didn’t  realize  it  was  there,  and  corporate  sure  didn’t 
register  a  problem.  The  financial  system  wasn’t  updated  frequently 
enough  to  catch  the  missing  loot — not  that  it  mattered,  because  no 
one  trusted  the  system  anyway.  And  the  financial  system  wasn’t  the 
only  problem.  The  chain’s  merchandise  inventory  “system”  relied 
on  restaurant  managers  without  any  merchandising  experience  telling 
corporate  when  they  ran  out  of  something.  And  the  network  con¬ 
necting  the  Cafes  ran  from  a 
Linux  box  that  Ward  describes 
as  “hackerware.”  In  short,  he 
says,  “We  were  in  triage.” 

Ward  and  Little  were  already 
thinking  big  about  how  they 
could  use  technology  to  promote  the  Hard  Rock  brand  and  drive 
business  to  the  restaurants  (more  about  that  shortly),  but  it  was  clear 
that  none  of  their  dreams  could  come  true  with  their  house  in  disar¬ 
ray.  And  so  the  first  wave  of  the  Hard  Rock  revitalization  was  aimed  at 
fixing  the  internal  systems. 

Shortly  before  Ward  arrived,  the  IT  department  had  tried  but 
failed  to  install  a  data  warehouse — the  disparate  data  standards  had 
proven  too  complicated  to  overcome.  One  of  the  reasons  that  Ward 
left  Disney  for  Hard  Rock  at  the  end  of  1998  was  the  leeway  he 
was  promised  in  overhauling  the  IT  department.  Using  this  man¬ 
date,  Ward  galvanized  the  IT  troops  and  spent  the  last  quarter  of 
1 998  and  the  first  half  of  1999  putting  in  place  a  million-dollar  data 
warehouse  system  from  Vienna,  Va. -based  MicroStrategy.  The  data 


warehouse  now  stores  all  restaurant  point-of-sales  customer  data, 
such  as  merchandise  sales,  as  well  as  customer  demographic  and 
preference  data  now  captured  on  the  Web — linking  the  two  together 
when  possible.  The  completed  data  warehouse  project  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  two  other  important  fixes. 

Because  merchandise  sales  account  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  every  year — half  of  the  Hard  Rock’s  revenues — the  next  step 
was  to  install  a  much-needed  chainwide  merchandise  system.  The 
lack  of  such  a  system  lead  to  embarrassing  gaffes  like  the  summer 


the  Cleveland  Hard  Rock  opened  and  had  no  T-shirts  to  sell  for  the 
first  three  weeks.  Ward’s  group  chose  the  Radius  inventory  man¬ 
agement  system  from  Transatlantic  Software,  with  a  price  tag  of 
$1.5  million,  because  it  was  built  on  the  MicroStrategy  platform. 

Next  up  was  the  financial  system.  “There  were  three  sets  of  books 
when  I  started,”  says  Little.  “You  had  the  people  in  the  field  saying 
these  are  the  numbers,  you  had  finance  saying  these  were  the  num¬ 
bers,  and  you  had  the  CEO  saying  these  were  the  numbers.”  And 
most  of  the  time  their  totals  weren’t  even  close.  As  late  as  the  end  of 
1 998,  the  finance  system  required  restaurant  mangers  to  e-mail  a  copy 
of  the  financial  statement  in  Lotus  Notes,  a  dedicated  staffer  in  cor¬ 
porate  to  reproduce  the  numbers  in  Microsoft  Excel  spreadsheets 
and  another  to  key  it  in  to  a  Lawson  Software  financial  module. 


Hungry  patrons  aren’t  going  to  flock  to  the  Rock  just 
because  the  Cafe  has  gotten  its  financial  systems  together. 
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According  to  Ward,  the  Lawson  system  had  50  different 
ledgers — one  for  each  of  the  U.S.  restaurants — and  needed  to  be 
completely  reengineered  to  produce  a  common  ledger  for  all  the 
Cafes.  One  year  and  $5  million  later,  the  system  now  automati¬ 
cally  reconciles  the  numbers  for  every  Cafe  and  reports  them  on 
a  daily  basis.  The  workload  has  been  so  reduced  that  the  finance 
staff  has  been  trimmed  from  90  to  30  people.  “Now  we  have 
one  set  of  books — ours,”  jokes  Little. 

While  the  restaurants  were  opposed  to  changes  that  required  them 
to  spend  time  learning  new  systems — it  was  a  fairly  painful  process 
for  them,  Ward  concedes — the  benefits  are  now  apparent.  The  new 
systems  and  data  warehouses  are  now  accessible  through  a  compa¬ 
nywide  intranet.  All  the  records  are  updated  and  reported  daily, 
ensuring  that  disasters  like  the  New  York  City  misplaced  money  bag 
and  the  Cleveland  T-shirt  debacle  won’t  happen  again.  With  just  a 
click  of  the  mouse,  corporate  executives  can  call  up  the  Memphis 
Cafe’s  beer  sales  for  the  previous  day — $4,641  worth — or  see  how 
many  fries  were  served  in  Houston. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Obviously,  hungry  patrons  aren’t  going  to  flock  to  the  Hard  Rock  just 
because  the  Cafe  has  gotten  its 
financial  systems  together.  In  fact, 

Technomic’s  Paul  suggests  that  the 
casual  dining  field  has  never  been 
more  crowded  and  competitive. 

Every  night  the  Cheesecake  Factory 
and  the  Olive  Garden,  among  many 
others,  compete  for  the  same  blue- 
jean-and-sweater-wearing  diner  as 
the  Hard  Rock.  “Ail  of  these  come 
back  to  ‘how  was  dinner,”’  says 
Paul.  “And  what  you  mean  really 
is  how  was  the  whole  experience, 
from  the  parking  lot  to  the  way 
out.”  The  Hard  Rock  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  distinguish  itself  with 
its  strong  connection  to  music.  After 
all,  says  Paul,  “it  is  a  little  more  cool 
than  just  going  to  Chili’s.” 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Hard 
Rock  is  trying  to  convince  its  cus¬ 
tomers  in  its  second  wave  of  IT- 
based  initiatives.  Thirty  million 
people  visit  the  Hard  Rock  every 
year;  75  percent  of  them  are 
tourists,  often  drawn  by  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a  Hard  Rock 
Boston  T-shirt  as  proof  of  their  travels.  If  some  of  those  tourists  also 
became  regular  diners  at  their  local  Hard  Rocks  back  at  home,  prof¬ 


its  chainwide  would  greatly  increase.  Central  to  the  mission  to  attract 
a  more  local  crowd  more  consistently  is  the  company’s  newest  out¬ 
let — Hard  Rock  Cyberspace,  www.hardrock.com.  “Our  goal  and  our 
desire  is  that  we  can  capture  people  coming  out  of  the  Cafe,”  says 
Ward,  “and  they  would  go  to  our  website.  And  the  goal  with  our 
website  is  first  and  foremost  to  drive  traffic  back  to  the  Cafe.”  Closing 
the  loop,  so  to  speak. 

The  key  to  this  two-pronged  strategy  is  a  CRM  system  that  tracks 
users  both  on  the  Web  and  in  the  restaurants.  Hard  Rock  is  imple- 


“The  foremost  goal  of  the  website  is  to 
drive  traffic  back  to  the  Cafe.”  -cio  Ron  ward 


menting  Epiphany’s  CRM  product  to  track  users  both  on  the  Web 
and  in  the  restaurants.  The  system  also  allows  Hard  Rock  to  offer 
real-time  promotional  campaigns  based  on  user  behavior — for 
instance,  predicting  bands  a  visitor  might  like  and  alerting  him  when 
those  bands  play  at  the  local  Hard  Rock. 

To  Bob  Chatham,  a  principal  analyst  at  Forrester  Research  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  just  having  a  CRM  system  is  only  half  an  answer. 

While  CRM  products  like  Epi¬ 
phany’s  allow  companies  to  keep 
careful  tabs  on  visitors’  online  be¬ 
havior  and  track  how  they  re¬ 
spond  to  certain  promotions,  it 
doesn’t  actually  help  develop  sue- 

v 

cessful  promotions.  “There’s  also 
this  little  magic  step  that  you  have 
to  take,”  says  Chatham.  “Identi¬ 
fying  people  who  are  your  most 
likely  customers  is  one  step,  but 
then  there  is  this  black  art  of  what 
am  I  going  to  pitch  them.  It  still 
hasn’t  eliminated  the  need  for  a 
great  creative  effort.” 

Usually  creative  efforts  are 
left  to  marketing  people  who, 
equipped  with  market  research 
and  customer  data,  seize  control 
of  a  CRM  project  the  moment  the 
CIO  completes  the  integration. 
But  to  Ward’s  surprise,  rather 
than  relinquish  his  customer  re¬ 
sponsibilities  when  the  system  was 
installed,  he  was  given  more  cus¬ 
tomer  responsibility.  Now  he  is  responsible  for  CRM,  customer 
service,  customer  surveys  and  point-of-sales  feedback.  And  his  IT 
staff  now  includes  writers,  artists  and  even  marketing  professionals. 


Business  casual: 
concert  attire  from 
hard  rockers  Kiss. 
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Introducing  Corporate  E-mail  PLUS.  The  way  wireless  e-mail  should  be. 

It's  the  only  solution  that  combines  the  security  of  wireless  corporate  e-mail 
from  BlackBerry  with  the  speed  of  Interactive  Messaging  PLUS.  So  now  your 
employees  can  communicate  and  share  information  wherever  and  whenever 
they  need  to.*  Isn't  it  about  time  you  found  the  wireless  solution  that  does 
more  for  your  business? 

Find  out  about  Corporate  E-mail  PLUS  and  other  smart  wireless 
data  solutions  for  your  business.  Call  1-877-204-2494  or  visit 
cingularinteractive.com/ce1 4  today. 
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What  do  you  have  to  say? 
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After  15  years  of  traditional  IT  work,  Ward  finds  the  expanded 
role  exciting.  Still,  in  his  mind,  Hard  Rock’s  goals  are  relatively  sim¬ 
ple  and  straightforward.  “If  somebody  had  a  phenomenal  time  in 
Paris,  they  go  home  to  Cleveland,  and  there  is  a  follow-up  e-mail 
from  the  general  manager  to  come  in  and  experience  the  local  Cafe, 
again  increasing  the  frequency  of  a  customer’s  visits,”  says  Ward. 

The  Hard  Rock  has  figured  out  a  few  ways  to  drive  traffic  to  the 
website,  which  allows  the  company  to  capture  more  information — 
such  as  age,  address  and  musical  tastes — about  their  restaurant  cus¬ 
tomers.  At  the  bottom  of  every  restaurant  receipt  is  an  identifica¬ 
tion  number,  unique  for  every  meal,  which  can  be  entered  into  the 
website.  In  exchange  for  a  $5  gift  certificate,  visitors  can  then  enter 
some  personal  information  and  fill  out  a  survey  rating  the  Hard 
Rock  experience  and  naming  their  favorite  bands.  The  Hard  Rock 
then  sends  notification  when  that  band  is  in  town  or  when  a  simi¬ 
lar  band  may  be  playing  at  the  local  Cafe. 

Also,  restaurant  diners  can  have  a  digital  picture  taken  among  the 
guitars  and  posters  and  then  find  the  picture  posted  for  download 
on  Hardrock.com.  Through  a  strategic  agreement  with  eBay, 
rock  ’n’  roll  fans  browsing  for  memorabilia  on  the  auction  site  are 
routed  to  www.hardrock.com.  And  the  site  itself  is  trying  to  become 
a  haven  for  music  lovers.  It  offers  streaming  playback  of  concerts, 
memorabilia  trading,  music  communities,  trivia  and  a  customizable 
My  Rock  section  that  keeps  fans  informed  of  the  latest  happen¬ 
ings  of  their  favorite  bands. 

M0NEY  CHANGES  EVERYTHING 

CFO  Little  recalls  a  recent  interview  in  which  a  reporter,  confusing 
the  Hard  Rock  with  Planet  Hollywood,  asked  him  how  it  felt  to 
bring  a  company  out  of  bankruptcy.  “If  the  media  are  having  a 
hard  time  distinguishing  us,”  he  says,  “then  the  consumer  must  also. 


Seventy  percent  of  people  whose  picture  has  been 
taken  at  the  Cafe  have  claimed  the  photo  online. 


So  everything  about  this  last  year  has  been  about  separating  us 
from  the  pack.” 

CRM  isn’t  easy  (see  “The  Truth  About  CRM,”  Page  76).  But  there 
are  three  early  indicators  that  the  Rock  might  be  on  a  roll. 

First,  customers  are  actually  completing  the  online  survey  refer¬ 
enced  on  the  receipts.  The  restaurant  won’t  disclose  the  exact  com¬ 
pletion  rate,  but  Little  says  it  is  “substantial  double  digits” — which 
might  sound  low,  but  is  actually  a  staggering  number  compared 
with  the  standard  2  percent  or  3  percent  response  rate  of  direct- 
mail  promotions. 

Second,  70  percent  of  people  who  get  their  picture  taken  at 
the  cafe  have  claimed  their  photo  online.  That  fact  indicates  that 


One  face  to  the  customer:  Ozzy  Osbourne  welcomes  Cafe  patrons. 


the  drive-diners-to-the-Web  leg  of  the  strategy  is  humming. 

Third,  and  of  course  most  important,  is  the  bottom  line.  Sales  were 
more  than  $200  million  for  the  first  half  of  2000 — on  pace  to  easily 
outdistance  1999’s  $388  million  showing  and  thus  reverse  the  declin¬ 
ing  sales  trend. 

Emboldened  by  these  facts,  Hard  Rock  is  expanding  its  website  to 
include  pages  for  each  restaurant,  celebrating  the  cool  and  crazy  char¬ 
acters  who  work  in  the  local  Cafes — 75  percent  of  whom  play  in  one 
band  or  another.  Further  Web  content  and  promotional  deals  are  in  the 
works  with  Internet  music  companies  Liquid  Audio  and  CDnow. 
(Company  officials  are  mum  on  the  details.)  And  next  year  the  Hard 

Rock  will  extend  its  brand  with  a  series 
of  music-themed  hotels  and  casinos. 

And  the  current  offerings  will  be  fine- 
tuned  as  well.  While  the  Hard  Rock 
doesn’t  sell  city-specific  merchandise  on 
the  Web — to  preserve  the  clothing’s  travel- 
trophy  value,  they  say — the  CRM  system  will  allow,  for  example, 
customers  to  purchase  merchandise  from  a  Cafe  they  have  been  to  in 
the  past.  Plus  Ward  is  confident  he  can  use  it  to  increase  the  flow  of 
customers  to  the  restaurants.  “We  are  trying  to  build  a  community 
around  the  Cafes,”  he  says.  “Not  just  an  online  community  but  a  real 
live  community  where  you’re  going  to  find  out  what  band  is  playing 
at  the  Hard  Rock,  and  say,  ‘Hey,  we’re  going.’”  And  if  he  can  do  his 
job,  the  Cafes  can  focus  on  what  they  do  best.  Serving  cold  beer,  hot 
burgers  and  fajitas,  and  music.  Lots  of  music.  E3E1 


Can  a  website  drive  foot  traffic  in  the  real  world?  Share  your  company’s  experiences 
with  Staff  Writer  Ben  Worthen  at  bworthen@cio.com. 
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are  technology  and  marketing  ever  going  to  get  married? 
or  are  they  just  sleeping  together? 


Looking  for  marketing  and  technology  to  actually  work  together  seamlessly?  Turn  to  Wheelhouse.  Our  marketing  infrastructure 
expertise  can  help  improve  the  way  you  acquire,  develop  and  keep  customers.  Our  Applications  Management  Center  won’t  just  get 
you  up  and  running  faster.  It'll  maximize  your  investment  by  keeping  your  systems  and  programs  running  effectively.  And  our 
partnerships  with  leading  web  applications  providers  like  E.piphany,  MicroStrategy  and  Vignette  ensure  you  get  the  latest  technology. 
Quickly.  So  for  more  on  the  great  things  that  can  happen  when  marketing  and  technology  get  together,  visit  us  at  wheelhouse.com. 
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This  year's  CIO  100  Awards  Ceremony 
is  proudly  underwritten  by 

CUSTOMERS  •  EMPLOYEES  •  SUPPLIERS 

People  power  the  internet: 


Innovation  is  the  result  of  creativity  and  curiosity  that 
enables  individuals  or  groups  to  apply  knowledge  with 
speed  and  agility  to  create  new  value.  Leadership  combines 
vision  and  drive  to  help  the  enterprise  achieve  its  goals.  It’s  no 
coincidence  that  the  two  are  intertwined. 

The  Third  Annual  CIO  100  Symposium®  and  Awards  — 
together  with  the  business,  technology  and  thought  leaders  who 
have  successfully  harnessed  creativity  in  their  organizations  — 
explore  the  connection  between  innovation  and  leadership,  and 
recognize  those  100  companies  and  the  executives  who  have 
successfully  exploited  that  connection.  These  leaders  have  devel¬ 
oped  fully-integrated,  multi-channel  marketing  strategies,  won 
new  customers  and  found  better  ways  to  serve  existing  ones, 
while  initiating  new  programs  that  positively  impact  employees, 
partners,  and  shareholders. 
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Company 


Mark  Nassutti 
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Eddie  Bauer 


The  Famous  Hotel 
del  Coronado 

Recognized  as  a  one-of-a  kind 
setting,  the  Hotel  del  Coronado 
offers  a  unique  way  to 
experience  the  elegance  of 
another  era,  and  is  proud  to 
be  chosen  to  host  the  CIO  100 
Symposium  and  Awards. 


1  SUNDAY,  AUGUST  12 

8:30  AM -1:30  PM 
Riverwalk  Golf  Tournament 

CIO  hosts  a  golf  tournament  at  the 
Riverwalk  championship  course. 

3:00  PM  -  5:00  PM 

Registration 

7:00  PM  -  8:30  PM 

Cafe  1 00  Welcome  Reception 

Meet  and  network  with  other 
participants,  Award  Honorees 

tand  Symposium  Partners. 

8:30  PM -10:30  PM 

Golf  Awards  Ceremony 

Hosted  by  Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  13 

7:30  AM  -  8:20  AM 

Registration  and  Breakfast 

8:30  AM  -  9:30  AM 

The  CIOs  Future:  Leadership  in  an 
Age  of  Creative  Destruction 

I  Paul  Saffo 

Director,  Institute  for  the  Future 

Welcome  to  a  brave  new  world  of 
creative  destruction,  where  economies 
of  structure  displace  economies  of 
scale,  and  information  systems 
become  more  strategic  than  ever. 

Saffo  tells  us  how  to  turn  the  old  rules 
upside  down  for  success  in  this  world. 

9:45  AM -10:45  AM 

Tri-Channel  or  Toast:  Internet-Driven 
Innovation  in  Apparel  Marketing 

Mark  Nassutti 

Vice  President  of  Marketing  for  North 
American  Retail  and  Global  Branding 
Eddie  Bauer 

Nassutti  shares  not-so-obvious  learn¬ 
ings  about  how  to  use  the  power  of 
the  Internet  to  drive  not  just  an  online 
presence  but  a  fully  integrated  multi¬ 
channel  marketing  strategy  that  wins 
new  customers  and  maximizes  their 
value  to  the  enterprise. 

11:30  AM -12:15  PM 
Industry  Briefings 

Our  Corporate  Partners  present  case 
studies  and  histories. 

12:15  PM -1:00  PM 

Industry  Briefings 


1:1 5  PM -2:30  PM 
Luncheon  Presentation 

CIO  magazine,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Critical  Infrastructure  Assurance  Office, 
hosts  a  special  presentation  on  securi¬ 
ty  and  privacy  issues. 

2:45  PM  -  3:45  PM 

Creativity  and  Technology 

Danny  Hillis 

Co-founder,  Applied  Minds 

Creativity  is  the  driving  force  of 
technological  change,  and  is  a  key 
ingredient  to  the  successful  applica¬ 
tion  of  technology.  But  what  does  this 
really  imply  about  how  we  should 
manage  and  encourage  creativity? 

3:45  PM  -  4:45  PM 

CIO  1 00  Honoree  Panel  Discussion 

In  this  free-wheeling  roundtable,  our 
Award  Honorees  share  the  business 
and  technology  strategies  that  earned 
them  the  CIO  100  award. 

4:45  PM  -  5:30  PM 

Informal  Networking/Free  Time 

5:30  PM  -  7:00  PM 
Cafe  100  Reception 

Catch  up  with  other  participants, 
share  ideas  and  experiences,  and 
plan  tonight  and  tomorrow. 

TUESDAY  AUGUST  14 

7:00  AM  -  7:45  AM 

Breakfast 


7:45  AM  -  9:00  AM 

Innovation  Versus  Inertia:  Breaking 
the  Back  of  The  Innovator's  Dilemma 

Geoffrey  Moore 
Founder  and  Chairman 
The  Chasm  Group 

Last  year,  Geoff  Moore  shared  his  pre¬ 
scriptive  agenda  for  tackling  the  "inno¬ 
vator's  dilemma:"  how  can  you  possi¬ 
bly  succeed  in  innovation  when  the 
very  management  processes  by  which 
you  maintain  your  current  success  are 
working  powerfully  against  you?  This 
year,  he  returns  to  discuss  what  lessons 
he  has  learned  form  his  initial  engage¬ 
ments  with  Fortune  2000  companies. 

9:00  AM -10:00  AM 

Leveraging  Alliances  to  Lead 
Innovation  in  e-Business 

Darrell  J.  Zavitz 

Global  Director,  I/S  for  the  S&EP 

Business  Group 

The  Dow  Chemical  Company 

Dow  continues  to  combine  strength 
and  sensibility  with  speed  and  agility 
in  building  its  e-Business  strategy.  By 
leveraging  their  globally  integrated  IT 
infrastructure  with  new  Internet-based 
technology,  Dow  is  demonstrating 
innovation  on  a  broad  range  of  global 
projects  that  are  creating  value  for 
customers  and  shareholders. 

10:40  AM -11:25  AM 

Industry  Briefings 

11:30  AM -12:30  PM 

CIO  100  Honoree  Panel  Discussion 


12:35  PM -1:55  PM 

Luncheon 

2:00  PM  -  3:00  PM 

Transforming  the  Corporate 
Landscape 

John  Seely  Brown 

Chief  Scientist,  Xerox  Corporation 

With  dot.coms  becoming  dot.toastthe 
coast  is  now  clear  for  starting  serious 
new  companies  and  evolving  existing 
companies  into  enterprises  that  will 
restructure  industries  and  —  more 
radically  —  potentially  restructure  the 
entire  corporate  landscape. 

3:00  PM -4: 15  PM 
Executive  Mindshare  Sessions 

Led  by  senior  CIO  Magazine  Editors, 
these  intimate  groups  exchange 
experiences  and  solutions  on: 

•  IT  Value:  How  to  Do  More  with  Less  — 
and  Prove  It 

•  Integration  Challenges: Technology's 
Just  the  Beginning 

•  IT  Sourcing:The  Best  Options  for 
Tough  Times 

•  Internet  Security:  Do  You  Know  Where 
Your  Vulnerabilities  Are? 

•  Customer  Relationship  Management: 
Bursting  the  Hype  Bubble 

•  Strategic  Leadership:  Exerting 
Influence  in  the  Enterprise 

•  E-Business:  Is  There  an  Exchange  in 
Your  Future? 

4:1 5  PM -6:00  PM 
Informal  Networking 

Trade  notes  with  other  participants, 
relax  and  catch  your  breath,  then  get 
spiffed  up  in  that  tux  or  gown  for  the 
night's  festivities. 

6:00  PM  -  7:00  PM 

Cafe  1 00  Reception 

See  and  be  seen  is  the  order  of  the 
evening. 

7:00  PM  -  9:30  PM 

CI0 100  Awards  Dinner  and 
Ceremony 

You  are  invited  to  attend  a  special 
black  tie  reception,  dinner  and  awards 
ceremony  to  recognize  this  year's  CIO 
100  Award  Honorees. 

9:30  PM  - 10:30  PM 
Dessert  Reception 

Hosted  by  PeopleSoft,  Inc.,  CIO  100 
Awards  Ceremony  underwriter. 


To  enroll,  CALL  800  355-0246,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  www.cio.com/conferences. 
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Frito-Lay’s  sales  force  sells  more  chips 
through  information  collaboration 

BY  ESTHER  SHEIN 


The  Company:  Frito-Lay 

Revenue  $8.5  billion  Headquarters  Plano,  Texas 
URL  www.fritolay.com  KM  problem  No  centralized 
system  for  finding  and  consolidating  corporate  and 
customer  sales  account  information 


IT  TAKES  MORE  THAN  GOOD  FLAVOR  AND  A  HEARTY 

crunch  to  sell  the  salty  snacks  churned  out  at  Frito-Lay.  Corporate  execu¬ 
tives  knew  that  capturing  best  practices  and  corporate  information  would  give 
employees  something  they  could  sink  their  teeth  into.  But  information  was 
scattered  around  the  company  in  disparate  systems,  and  there  was  no  easy 
way  for  the  geographically  dispersed  sales  force  to  get  at  it. 

“We  had  knowledge  trapped  in  files  everywhere,”  says  Mike  Marino,  vice 
president  of  customer  development  at  Frito-Lay,  an  $8.5  billion  division  of  PepsiCo  in  Plano, 
Texas.  Marino  says  that  he  knew  if  the  15-member  sales  team  could  only  access  the  same  infor¬ 
mation,  it  would  solve  its  ongoing  problems  with  information  sharing  and  communication. 

For  example,  multiple  salespeople  would  ask  the  corporate  sales,  marketing  and  opera¬ 
tions  staff  for  the  same  types  of  information  and  data,  such  as  current  private-label  trends  in 
their  snack  category  or  research  on  people’s  shopping  behavior,  he  says.  The  result?  Frito-Lay’s 
support  staff  ended  up  performing  the  same  tasks  over  and  over.  If  that  information  lived  in 
a  central,  easily  accessible  spot,  the  salespeople  could  access  it  as  needed. 

Additionally,  Marino  says,  much  valuable  knowledge  was  squirreled  away  on  each  sales¬ 
person’s  system.  There  were  many  idiosyncratic  methods  of  capturing  information,  “none  of 
which  were  terribly  efficient,”  he  says. 

Marino  says  the  sales  team  also  lacked  a  place  for  brainstorming  and  collaboration  online. 
“If  somebody  got  a  piece  of  research  and  wanted  to  get  input  from  account  executives  in 
Baltimore  and  Los  Angeles,  the  ability  to  collaborate  [online]  just  wasn’t  there,”  he  says. 

The  answer,  Marino’s  group  realized,  was  to  build  a  knowledge  management  portal  on 
the  corporate  intranet.  A  KM  portal  is  a  single  point  of  access  to  multiple  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  provides  personalized  access.  Companies  are  starting  to  pay  attention  to  portals 
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because  they  offer  an  efficient  way  to 
capture  information,  says  Carl  Frap- 
paolo,  executive  vice  president  and 
cofounder  of  the  Delphi  Group,  a 
consultancy  in  Boston.  A  KM  portal 
at  Frito-Lay  would  give  the  sales 
department  a  central  location  for  all 
sales-related  customer  and  corporate 
information  and  cut  down  on  the 
time  it  took  to  find  and  share  re¬ 
search.  In  addition  to  different  types 
of  information  about  the  team’s  cus¬ 
tomers — including  sales,  analysis  and 
the  latest  news — the  portal  would 
contain  profiles  on  who’s  who  in  the 
corporation,  making  finding  an  inter¬ 
nal  expert  a  snap. 

Built  from  Scratch 

Marino  chose  this  sales  team  as  the 
portal  pilot  because  it  was  working 
with  a  Frito-Lay  client  that  Marino 
says  is  an  industry  leader  in  marketing, 
product  promotions  and  merchan¬ 
dising.  The  sales  team  was  dispersed 
across  the  country,  making  it  ideal  for 
determining  whether  the  portal  would 
succeed  in  bridging  geographic  bound¬ 
aries  when  it  came  to  sharing  internal 
information. 


If  somebody  got  a  piece  of  research  and  wanted  to  get  input 
from  account  executives  in  Baltimore  and  Los  Angeles,  the 
ability  to  collaborate  online  just  wasn’t  there.” 

-MIKE  MARINO,  V.P.  OF  CUSTOMER  DEVELOPMENT,  FRITO-LAY 


Based  on  input  from  the  pilot  team, 
Marino’s  group  established  three  goals 
for  the  Frito-Lay  portal:  to  streamline  « 
knowledge,  exploit  customer-specific 
data  and  foster  team  collaboration.  He 
brought  in  Navigator  Systems,  a  con¬ 
sultancy  based  in  Dallas,  which  has 
worked  with  Frito-Lay  in  the  past  and 
had  some  experience  building  knowl¬ 
edge  management  portals.  Navigator 
built  a  prototype  in  about  three  months 
using  technologies  previously  approved  by 
Frito-Lay’s  IS  department,  including  Lotus 
Domino,  BusinessObjects’  Weblntelligence, 
Java  and  IBM’s  DB2  database.  Since  there 
was  no  advanced  search  engine  in  use  at  the 
company,  Navigator’s  consultants  recom¬ 


mended  a  tool  called  Autonomy,  a  natural 
language  search  engine  that  allows  users  to 
search  information  in  different  repositories 
such  as  intranet  sites,  PowerPoint  presenta¬ 
tions  and  spreadsheets,  says  Todd  Price,  the 
principal  consultant  at  Navigator  who 
worked  on  the  implementation.  “The  search 


engine  enabled  the  person  to  get  to  all  the 
disparate  data  sets  through  one  view,” 
explains  Marino. 

Marino  and  Price  essentially  had  to  start 
from  scratch  when  it  came  to  populating  the 
portal.  “Never  before  at  Frito-Lay  had  they 
tried  to  capture  expertise  systematically  in 
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EXPERT  ANALYSIS  BY  TOM  DAVENPORT 

Playing  Catch-Up 


It’s  good  to  see  Frito-Lay  back  in  the  IT  saddle  again.  Almost  two  decades  ago,  the 
company  pioneered  the  use  of  handheld  computers  by  the  sales  force.  After  that,  the 
corporation  did  little  in  the  way  of  innovative  IT  for  a  good  10  years.  Legendary  IT 
innovators  such  as  Charlie  Feld  left.  Now  this  portal  application  is  again  targeted  at 
the  sales  force— not  surprising  in  a  company  where  the  longtime  motto  at  headquar¬ 
ters  is  Service  to  Sales. 

But  is  there  anything  revolutionary  going  on  in  the  current  era  at  Frito-Lay?  Not 
really,  in  that  more  aggressive  companies  built  sales  portals 
five  years  ago  (for  example,  Hewlett-Packard’s  Electronic 
Sales  Partner).  But  that  doesn’t  mean  the  Frito-Lay  portal 
isn’t  a  good  idea.  Sales  is  usually  where  the  money  resides 
in  an  organization’s  value  chain,  and  too  many  companies 
have  ignored  this  function  when  it  comes  to  knowledge 
management  applications. 

Frito-Lay  has  always  spent  considerable  effort  understand¬ 
ing  and  analyzing  the  sales  role.  In  this  case  the  company  is 
typically  ensuring  that  the  technology  fits  the  salesperson’s 
job  by  implementing  a  pilot  before  the  full  rollout.  While  some 
of  the  positive  benefits  from  the  pilot  (higher  levels  of 
employee  retention,  for  example)  may  not  hold  up  over  the 
broader  rollout,  it's  clear  that  the  portal  provides  a  valuable 
way  of  distributing  knowledge  and  expertise  to  the  field. 

The  portal  application  neatly  illustrates  how  the  job  of 
the  salesperson  has  evolved.  With  Frito-Lay’s  handheld  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  early  '80s,  the  company’s  salespeople  primarily 
entered  and  received  transaction  data  and  worked  as  indi¬ 
vidual  route  salespeople— usually  driving  a  delivery  truck  in  addition  to  their  informa¬ 
tion  roles.  Today  the  Frito-Lay  salespeople  are  knowledge  workers.  It’s  their  job  to 
harness  the  analyses  and  subdue  the  data  that  will  persuade  retail  category  man¬ 
agers  to  give  Frito-Lay  an  extra  foot  of  shelf  space.  Using  the  portal,  sales  reps  access 
knowledge— not  just  data— and  work  collaboratively  in  teams.  Perhaps  the  next  logi¬ 
cal  step  will  be  for  the  sales  reps  to  become  knowledge  managers  themselves,  pack¬ 
aging  up  what  Frito-Lay  knows  about  direct  delivery  of  fresh  knowledge  to  retailers 
along  with  fresh  bags  of  Fritos  and  Doritos.  The  differences  over  time  are  a  microcos- 
mic  illustration  of  the  rise  of  the  knowledge  economy. 


Tom  Davenport  is 
director  of  the 
Accenture  Institute  for 
Strategic  Change  and 
a  distinguished  schol¬ 
ar  in  residence  at 
Babson  College.  He 
can  be  reached  at 
davenport@cio.com. 
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one  place,”  notes  Price.  Marino  and  Price 
did  an  audit  within  the  company  and  then 
created  expertise  profiles  on  the  portal  so  that 
sales  staff  in  the  field  would  have  an  easy  way 
to  learn  who’s  who  at  headquarters  in  Plano. 
That  way,  people  who  have  expertise  in  areas 
such  as  promotion  planning,  activity  plan¬ 
ning,  costing  or  new  product  announcements 
can  be  readily  tracked  down  and  contacted 
for  information.  “In  a  large  organization, 
that’s  critical,  because  there’s  a  wealth  of 
knowledge.  But  for  someone  new  in  the  field 
it  takes  a  lot  of  tries  to  figure  out  who  they 
are,”  Price  says. 

Security  was  also  a  big  concern  because  the 
pilot  team  would  be  working  with  confiden¬ 
tial  client  information.  The  particular  cus¬ 
tomer  supported  by  the  pilot  team  “had  cus¬ 
tom  information  about  sales  performance 
that  they  shared  with  members  of  the  Frito- 
Lay  team,  but  we  were  contracted  not  to  let 
that  information  get  outside  the  team  that 
worked  with  that  customer,”  says  Marino. 
His  group  built  the  portal  so  that  different 
sections  of  it  were  password-protected,  ensur¬ 
ing  that  only  the  pertinent  users  could  get  to 
the  confidential  information. 

The  portal  went  live  in  January  2000.  Since 
then,  three  additional  sales  teams,  or  customer 
communities  as  they  are  called  internally,  have 
been  given  access  to  the  portal  with  different 
content — including  research  abstracts  and 
what  Marino  calls  performance  scorecards, 
which  evaluate  account  performance.  “If 
somebody  in  sales  or  market  research  did 
a  study  in  a  particular  area  like  private- 
label  trends,  [the  user]  would  be  able  to 
click  to  that  abstract  and  get  a  summary  of 
that  study.”  Users  access  the  portal,  known  as 
the  Customer  Community  Portal  (CCP), 
through  a  Netscape  Navigator  browser  and 
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enter  their  name  and  password  on  the  Frito- 
Lay  intranet. 

Results 

The  CCP  has  paid  off  with  increased  sales. 
“What  we  expected  to  see  was  that  the 
pilot  team  would  outperform  others  in 
terms  of  sales  and  profitability,”  Marino 


says.  While  he  declined  to  give  figures,  he 
says  the  test  team  doubled  the  growth  rate 
of  the  customer’s  business  in  the  salty 
snack  category.  “The  retailer  is  happy 
because  they’re  doing  more  business  in 
their  market,  and  we’re  doing  business  at 
a  faster  growth  rate  with  this  customer 
than  with  other  customers,”  Marino  says. 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU  TELLING 
YOUR  CUSTOMERS? 

Your  Web  site  says  "yes-yes,"  but  your  DNS 
connection  says  "no-no"  —  to  as  many  as  one  out 
of  every  io  customers  trying  to  log  on.  To  make 
sure  no  one  is  ever  denied  access  to  your  site,  get 
UitraDNS.  It's  the  world's  first  fail-safe  Internet 
technology,  backed  by  a  Service  Level  Agreement 
that  guarantees  ioo%  uptime.  With  UitraDNS, 
connection  errors  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  you'll  never  drop  another  customer  ever 
again.  So  how  can  you  refuse? 

Just  say  "yes"  to  UitraDNS. 
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Frito-Lay’s  KM  portal  gives  the  sales  team  a 
central  location  for  all  sales-related  customer 
and  corporate  information. 


It  also  made  the  sales  team  happier.  For 
example,  the  pilot  team  members  reside 
in  10  different  cities,  so  “the  tool  has  become 
extremely  valuable  for  communication”  and 
helps  cut  down  on  travel,  says  Joe  Ackerman, 
a  customer  team  leader  in  the  sales  division 
based  in  Portland,  Ore.  A  year  after  imple¬ 
menting  the  portal,  the  pilot  group  has  been 


able  to  share  documents  concurrently 
instead  of  having  to  send  faxes  around  the 
country  to  different  offices.  “We  have  to 
manipulate  large  amounts  of  data,  and  now 
we  can  look  at  it  online  versus  having  to 
have  somebody  physically  travel  to  the  retail 
customer.  It’s  almost  a  distance  learning  tool 
as  much  as  anything  else,”  he  says. 

The  CCP  has  also  helped  foster  a  sense 
of  camaraderie  and  relationship  building. 
For  example,  the  portal  homepage  lists  the 
team  members’  birthdays.  People  can  also 
share  best  practices — on  anything  under  the 
sun.  If  someone  developed  an  effective  sales 
presentation  for  a  potential  customer  in 
Boston,  a  salesperson  in  San  Francisco  could 
co-opt  the  information.  Salespeople  can  also 
find  the  latest  news  about  their  customers, 
and  there’s  an  automatic  messaging  feature 
that  informs  team  members  who  is  online. 

For  Ackerman,  the  portal  has  also  been  an 
invaluable  tool  for  helping  him  assess 


The  Skinny  on  KM  Portals 

Knowledge  management  portals  are  now  on  companies'  radar  screens  after  first  appearing 
two  years  ago,  says  Carl  Frappaolo,  executive  vice  president  and  cofounder  of  the  Delphi 
Group,  a  Boston-based  consulting  company.  “The  education  phase  is  over,  people  are  less 
bewildered  about  what  knowledge  management  is,  and  they  understand  that  the  ability  to 
leverage  and  repackage  intellectual  capital  is  a  reality,"  he  says,  adding  that  portals  help 
executives  run  leaner  and  smarter  organizations.  And  as  companies  start  operating  globally, 
efficient  collaboration  among  a  workforce  scattered  worldwide  has  become  crucial. 

Frappaolo  says  that  KM  portal  interest  is  strong  in  the  corporate  world.  According  to  a 
Delphi  Group  survey,  about  8  percent  of  1,100  organizations  polled  in  the  first  quarter  of 
2000  said  they  have  already  deployed  an  enterprise  knowledge  management  portal,  while 
7  percent  of  respondents  were  in  the  test  phase,  and  another  10  percent  were  still  consider¬ 
ing  vendor  products.  Indeed,  in  the  first  half  of  2001,  more  than  half  said  they  were  thinking 
about  or  are  interested  in  deploying  a  portal,  Frappaolo  says. 

Portals  also  help  companies  recover  from  the  institutional  knowledge  gap  left  by 
employee  turnover.  “People  move  from  job  to  job  or  project  to  project  more  quickly  than 
ever  before,”  says  Frappaolo.  “Organizations  have  to  ask  themselves,  ‘What  do  we  do  with 
the  knowledge  and  experience  we’ve  gained  from  these  people?’  and  a  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  repository  helps  to  address  that.”  -E.  Shein 


employee  skill  sets,  because  each  salesper¬ 
son  is  required  to  catalog  his  or  her  strengths 
and  areas  of  expertise.  “As  a  team  leader,  it 
helps  me  analyze  where  people’s  gaps  might 
be  without  having  to  travel  to  another  mem¬ 
ber’s  location,”  he  says. 

The  portal  has  also  helped  boost  em¬ 
ployee  retention  rates,  says  Ackerman. 
Turnover  used  to  be  terrible,  he  says,  because 
salespeople  felt  pressured  to  find  vital  infor¬ 
mation  and  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the 
team.  Marino  adds  that  salespeople  felt  frus¬ 
trated  and  disconnected  because  there  was 
no  way  to  efficiently  collaborate  with  the  rest 
of  their  group  unless  they  flew  into  a  cen¬ 
tral  location. 

Since  the  portal  has  been  in  place,  not  one 
person  on  the  15-member  team  has  left.  Part 
of  that  can  directly  be  attributed  to  the  por¬ 
tal,  says  Ackerman,  “because  it  helps  build 
the  connection.”  In  company  surveys,  sales¬ 
people  previously  complained  about  geo¬ 
graphic  constraints  and  how  they  didn’t  feel 
connected  and  part  of  a  team,  he  says. 

The  portal  has  proven  so  successful  that 
its  use  has  now  become  a  PepsiCo  initiative, 
says  Marino.  That  means  it  will  soon  have 
added  functionality  so  that  employees  across 
all  three  divisions — including  Tropicana — 
can  take  advantage  of  product  performance 
information  on  a  jointly  shared  customer 
like  a  supermarket,  he  says.  Marino  says  the 
different  PepsiCo  divisions  will  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  copromote  and  comerchandise  multi¬ 
ple  products  that  are  consumed  together — 
such  as  carbonated  beverages  and  salty 
snacks — to  drive  greater  sales  internally,  nat¬ 
urally  and  for  its  customer.  That’s  talking 
more  than  just  peanuts.  HEJ 


Have  an  interesting  knowledge  management-focused 
case  file  to  share?  Send  ideas  to  casefiles@cio.com. 
Esther  Shein  ( esther_shein@hotmail.com )  is  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
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Labor  unions  formed  at  Microsoft,  IBM  and 
Boeing,  but  you  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
a  May  Day  uprising  in  your  cubes 

BY  MERIDITH  LEVINSON 


IN  THE  1930S,  MUSCLE-BOUND  STEEL  WORKERS 

served  as  the  poster  boys  for  the  AFL-CIO.  They  were  in  the 


driver’s  seat  of  the  American  economy,  and  they 
called  the  shots.  Today,  it’s  the  decidedly 
unstrapping  IT  worker  who  has  slipped  behind 
the  wheel.  Will  brainy  software  engineers  replace 
the  brawny  men  of  yore  as  the  spokesmodels 
for  labor  unions  and  exploited  workers  in  the 
new  economy?  The  answer  is  yes.  And  no. 


Reader  ROI 

Learn  how  IT  workers  are 
transforming  the  traditional 
notion  of  labor  unions 

Find  out  which  company 
policies  might  drive  workers 
to  organize 

Figure  out  how  to  work 
strategically  with  unions 
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ROCK  REGAN,  CIO  of  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  first  ran  into 
labor  unions  when  he  tried 
to  outsource  the  state’s  IT 
department. 


* 


ptefy. 
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ccording  to  a  poll  in  February  on 
TechRepubIic.com,  a  website  for  IT  profes¬ 
sionals,  45  percent  of  IT  workers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  joining  a  labor  union  for  high-tech 
employees.  Others  are  doing  more  than  just 
expressing  passing  interest.  They’re  joining 
existing  unions,  such  as  the  740,000-member 
Communications  Workers  of  America 
(CWA),  based  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
75,000-member  International  Federation  for 
Professional  and  Technical  Engineers 
(IFPTE),  based  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  They’re 
also  forming  their  own  unions,  such  as  the 
250-member  Seattle-based  Washington 
Alliance  of  Technology  Workers  (WashTech), 
which  organized  programmers  at  Microsoft 
and  helped  bring  to  resolution  a  lawsuit 
against  the  company  for  misclassifying  long¬ 
term  contract  workers  as  temps  and  for 
denying  benefits  to  those  contractors. 

Surprised  by  all  this  interest  in  unions? 
You’re  not  alone. 

Randy  Wiley,  CIO  of  the  state  of  Arizona 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  speaks  for 
60  percent  of  CIOs,  according  to  a  CIO  sur¬ 
vey  (for  full  survey  results  see  KnowPulse 
Poll,  January  2001;  www.cio.com/print 
links).  “I  can’t  figure  out  why  anyone  in  IT 
would  want  to  go  union,”  says  Wiley. 
“We’re  at  the  top  of  the  scale  as  far  as  salary 
goes.  It’s  not  like  someone’s  cracking  a  whip 
over  you.  Overall,  IT  people  have  it  pretty 
good.  I  know  I’ve  always  felt  like  I  have.” 

Wiley  and  his  CIO  colleagues  are  per¬ 
plexed  by  the  news  media’s  obsessive  atten¬ 


tion  to  the  topic  of  labor  unions.  Though 
headlines  from  The  New  York  Times,  Com- 
puterworld  and  The  Industry  Standard, 
among  others,  read  as  though  unions  will 
soon  infiltrate  your  office,  poison  your  work¬ 
ers  with  propaganda  and  bring  your  IT 
department  to  a  standstill  with  a  strike,  the 
organizing  efforts  that  have  erupted  in  IT  are 
unlikely  to  pose  an  immediate,  if  any,  threat 
to  CIOs. 

Nevertheless,  IT  executives  should  not 
dismiss  the  groundswell  of  interest  as  media 
hype  or  a  passing  fad — especially  if  they  are 
concerned  about  their  staffs’  productivity 
and  well-being.  Common  themes  run 
through  the  tiny  web  of  unionization  efforts, 
and  they’re  worth  listening  to.  They  often 
address  poorly  crafted  corporate  policies 
that  don’t  take  into  account  the  special  needs 
of  IT  workers  (for  example,  training)  and 
IT  departments  (staffing),  on  which  CIOs 
are  already  battling  HR.  In  fact,  the  high- 
tech  unions  that  are  forming  look  less  like 
the  locals  in  a  mob  movie  and  more  like  a 
professional  guild  interested  in  promoting 
its  craft. 

As  CIOs  struggle  to  attract,  recruit,  retain 
and  reward  top  IT  workers,  they  might  find 
that  unions  and  their  contracts  actually  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  extra  might  in  the  fight 
against  stodgy  corporate  policies  to  obtain 
additional  training  and  benefits  for  their 
staffs.  CIOs  might  even  learn  that,  contrary 
to  popular  belief,  unions  actually  boost  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Researchers  at  Tufts  University 
and  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  found  that  unionized 
enterprises  tended  to  adopt  for¬ 
mal  quality  programs  and  that 
reported  productivity  levels 
rose  16  percent  in  such  organ¬ 
izations. 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
workers  can  form  unions,”  says 
Rock  Regan,  CIO  of  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  who  confronted 
the  state’s  labor  union  when  he 
was  trying  to  outsource  its  IT 
department  (see  “Connecticut 
Antes  Up,”  April  1,  1998; 


FOUR  STRATEGIES 

TO  DISCOURAGE  UNIONIZATION 

1  ENCOURAGE  managers  and  super¬ 
visors  to  communicate  with  their  direct 
reports  on  a  regular  basis.  2  CREATE 
forums  in  which  employees  can  air  their 
grievances.  3  LISTEN  and  respond  to 
their  concerns.  4  -A  a  productive 
work  environment. 

Wd? 
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E TOP  5  REASONS 

I.T.  WORKERS 

ARE  UNIONIZING 

1  TRAINING  IT  workers  need  to 
keep  their  skills  sharp  and  stay 
abreast  of  new  technologies.  It’s  also 
critical  for  employers,  who  want  to 
remain  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
technology  and  roll  out,  say,  the 
latest  in  location-based  services.  But 
as  companies  create  contingency 
budgets  during  times  of  economic 
distress,  training  is  one  of  the  first 
items  scratched. 

2  STANDARDS  FOR  SOFTWARE 
DEVELOPMENT  Programmers 
want  their  profession  viewed  as  a 
craft.  Just  as  there  are  standards  for 
accounting  and  construction,  IT 
workers  agree  there  ought  to  be 
guidelines  for  the  proper  way  to 
write  code  or  implement  ERP. 

3  BENEFIT  PROTECTION  Many  IT 
workers  move  from  company  to 
company,  yet  they  don’t  want  to  lose 
their  health-care  or  retirement 
benefits  as  they  do  the  job-jump 
jive.  They  see  unions  and  guilds  as 
funnels  through  which  benefits  could 
flow.  More  stable  IT  workers  don’t 
want  to  see  their  benefits  cut  as 
companies  increasingly  stick 
employees  with  financial  risk  by 
setting  up  401(k)s  for  retirement 
rather  than  maintaining  traditional 
pension  funds. 

4  FORCED  OVERTIME  Do  you 

like  working  60  hours  a  week? 

5H1-B  VISAS  American  IT 
workers  fear  losing  their  jobs 
to  foreigners  who’ll  settle  for  smaller 
salaries  and  won't  place  a  single 
demand  on  employers  because 
their  citizenship  depends  on  it. 

-M.  Levinson 
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“EVERYTHING  IS  ABOUT  THE  BOTTOM 
LINE.  IT’S  A  SWEATSHOP.  YOU’RE 
NOT  MAKING  GOOD  SOFTWARE. 
YOU’RE  DOING  SPAGHETTI  CODE.” 

-Bill  Less  arc!,  coauthor  of  NetSlaves 


www.cio.com/printlinks).  “Whether  you 
want  it  to  happen  or  not,  it  can  happen.  I 
wouldn’t  define  it  as  a  threat.  It’s  just  another 
challenge,”  he  says. 

THE  UNION  LABEL 

The  term  union ,  with  the  images  it  conjures 
of  manual  laborers  and  picket  lines,  poses 
the  biggest  problem  to  CIOs  who  are  con¬ 
fronting  unions  either  in  the  news  or  in  their 
companies,  and  to  traditional  labor  groups 
trying  to  recruit  IT  workers.  These  days, 
however,  the  term  is  being  redefined  to 
accommodate  new  organizations  forming, 
particularly  in  the  IT  sector,  like  WashTech. 
The  repositioning  is  also  meant  to  be  more 
attractive  to  both  the  CIOs  with  which  the 
groups  are  trying  to  work  and  the  software 
engineers  they’re  trying  to  attract.  Indeed, 
the  high-tech  unions  that  labor  leaders  and 
some  IT  workers  are  trying  to  form  are 
markedly  different  from  common  percep¬ 
tions  of  unions  as  complacent  stranglers  of 
innovation.  Labor  leaders  such  as  Candice 
Johnson,  spokeswoman  for  the  CWA,  and 
others  recognize  that  the  type  of  union  that 
works  for  construction  workers  may  not 
necessarily  work  for  IT  workers.  “You  can’t 
apply  a  cookie-cutter  approach,”  she  says. 

“We  have  to  reinvent  what  it  means  to 
be  a  union,”  says  Mike  Blain,  president  and 
cofounder  of  WashTech.  “A  union  that 
focuses  on  things  like  seniority  and  wages 
without  listening  to  what  [IT]  workers  want 
is  going  to  have  difficulty  [organizing  them]. 
A  lot  of  unions  or  locals  don’t  understand 
that  traditional  bread-and-butter  issues  are 
not  necessarily  at  the  forefront  of  most  IT 
workers’  minds.” 

The  issues  that  are  on  their  minds  are 
training,  establishing  standards  for  software 
development,  protecting  their  benefits, 
forced  overtime  and  the  Hl-B  visa.  Many 
of  these  issues  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
employer  just  as  much  as  they  benefit  the 
employee.  For  instance,  some  companies  are 
reluctant  to  spend  money  on  training,  espe¬ 
cially  in  times  of  economic  distress.  How¬ 
ever,  Blain  says,  companies  fearing  that  their 
workers  will  leave  with  their  newfound  skills 


for  a  higher-paying  job  elsewhere  should  be 
relieved  to  know  that  unions  want  to  pro¬ 
vide  classes  for  their  members.  WashTech 
opened  a  computer  lab  north  of  Seattle  in 
January  2001  where  members  can  take  dis¬ 
counted  courses  in  Web  development,  com¬ 
puter  repair  and  become  Cisco-certified  net¬ 
work  associates.  Health-care  and  retirement 
funds  would  work  the  same  way,  says  Blain, 
flowing  through  the  union  instead  of  the 
employer. 

As  for  the  Hl-B  visa,  the  skilled-worker 
immigration  law  has  led  many  programmers 
to  realize  that  management  no  longer  views 
them  as  white-collar  professionals  but  as 
bodies  that  manufacture  code.  If  companies 


can  procure  cheaper  labor  to  write  applica¬ 
tion  programming  interfaces  (APIs)  through 
Hl-B  visa  holders,  they’ll  do  it.  “What  hap¬ 
pened  in  manufacturing  with  a  13-year-old 
girl  [in  Nepal]  making  Nike  shoes  could 
happen  to  the  IT  industry,”  says  Bill  Lessard, 
coauthor  of  NetSlaves:  True  Tales  of 
Working  the  Web  (McGraw  Hill,  1999). 
Extreme,  but  not  unimaginable. 

Besides  training,  another  issue  that’s 
advantageous  to  both  companies  and  work¬ 
ers  is  setting  up  standards  for  application 
development.  Product  and  project  cycles 
have  gone  from  two  to  three  years  to  two 
to  three  months,  says  Lessard.  “There  are  no 
processes.  There’s  no  R&D.  Everything  is 
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High  Performance 
Mission-Critical 


Internet  Site  Operations 


Nobody  Is 

Better  Equipped  To  Manage 
High  Pressure  Internet 
Infrastructure  Operations 


In  case  you  haven’t  noticed,  your  Internet  site  is  about  to  explode.  Relax.  .  . at  SiteSmith  we’ve  taken  the  pressure 
off  more  industry  leading  companies  than  anyone  else.  The  SiteSmith  Operations  Platform5”  is  a  comprehensive,  scalable  solution  for  companies 
that  demand  a  reliable  and  secure  Internet  site  infrastructure  for  running  mission-critical  applications,  24x7.  With  a  100%  uptime  guarantee,  fixed 
monthly  pricing  and  no  start-up  fee,  our  Platform  is  predictable  and  cost-effective.  In  addition  to  offering  our  customers  award-winning*  products  and 
services,  we  also  provide  access  to  a  superior  optical  network,  AboveNef  Internet  connectivity  and  co-location  services  worldwide.  Let  SiteSmith 
take  the  pressure  off  you.  For  fast  relief,  call  888.748.3002  (U.S.  toll  free)  or  visit  www.sitesmith.com. 

'eWeek  Excellence  Award  2001  —  SiteSmith  Operations  Platform 
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about  the  bottom  line.  It’s  a  sweatshop. 
You’re  not  making  good  software.  You’re 
doing  spaghetti  code.  Unless  some  type  of 
professional  organization  is  formed,  we’re 
going  to  see  a  lot  more  [interest  in  unions] 
going  forward,”  he  says. 

Thomas  Malone,  a  professor  of  informa¬ 
tion  systems  at  MIT’s  Sloan  School  of 
Management,  sees  guilds — professional 
groups  that  provide  workers  with  access  to 
training  and  benefits — on  the  rise  and  form¬ 
ing  out  of  labor  unions. 

In  fact,  The  Programmers’  Guild  was 
formed  in  1998  to  promote  the  program¬ 
ming  profession,  although  it  does  not  offer 
any  formal  training  or  benefits.  With  nearly 
1,000  members,  this  virtual  professional 
organization  (www.programmersguild.org) 
addresses  the  need  for  standards  along  with 
training,  certification  and  Hl-B  visas  that 
are  for  skilled  foreign  workers,  says  John 
Miano,  cofounder  of  the  guild.  Miano 
ardently  maintains  that  The  Programmers’ 
Guild  is  not  a  union  because  it  does  not  have 
contracts  with  employers  or  engage  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.  WashTech  doesn’t  nego¬ 
tiate  contracts  or  collective  bargaining  agree¬ 
ments  either  (at  least  not  at  this  point,  notes 
Blain),  but  calls  itself  a  union  nonetheless. 

Union  or  guild,  these  organizations  recog¬ 
nize  that  what’s  good  for  the  employee  is 
good  for  the  company.  Now,  if  CIOs  would 
only  come  to  their  senses  and  realize  that 
the  enemy  is  not  the  employee-union-guild- 
whatever  but  stodgy  corporate  HR. 

COMMON  ENEMY 

If  corporate  policies  don’t  support  or  show 
respect  for  employees,  workers  are  going  to 
form  unions,  which  is  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  IBM  when  the  company  announced 
on  July  1,  1999,  that  it  was  changing  its 
retiree  health  plan.  Staff  members,  particu¬ 
larly  older  ones  who  had  spent  most  if  not 
all  of  their  careers  with  the  computer  giant 
and  had  the  most  to  lose  from  the  change, 
felt  the  company  betrayed  them.  “The  same 
month  they  announced  the  pension  plan  cut, 
IBM  announced  its  most  profitable  quarter,” 
says  Linda  Guyer,  a  project  manager  in  Web 


SIX  WAYS 

TO  WORK  WITH 

A  UNION 

[  Get  involved  in  contract 
negotiations. 

2  Ensure  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  contract  are 
explicitly  clear. 

3  Make  the  contract  work  for 
you  so  that  it  helps  you 
administer  staffing  issues 
like  salary  increases. 

4  Always  include  the  union 
steward  in  meetings  with 
represented  employees. 

5  Focus  on  common  objectives. 
0  Keep  your  promises. 


development  who’s  been  with  the  company 
in  Endicott,  N.Y.,  for  19  years. 

Twenty-three-year  IBM  veteran  Devin 
Kruse,  a  programmer  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
says  the  company  told  employees  it  was  cut¬ 
ting  retirement  benefits  to  cut  costs  and  stay 
competitive,  while  it  improved  retirement 
benefits  for  executives. 

“Unfortunately,  today  most  companies 
see  their  workers  as  nothing  more  than  cattle 
to  be  fattened,  milked  and  slaughtered,” 
says  Bill  Costine,  who  works  in  computer 
support  at  IBM.  “You  can  bet  it  is  affecting 
performance.  Many  long-term  employees, 
often  the  best  performers  or  the  most  valu¬ 
able,  are  leaving,”  he  adds. 

“If  you  want  to  have  productive  work¬ 
ers,”  says  Kruse,  “you  need  to  pay  them  and 
support  them.”  IBM  hasn’t  changed  the  pen¬ 
sion  plan  as  a  result  of  workers  unionizing, 
but  Alliance@IBM,  which  formed  to  give 
IBM  employees  a  voice  in  shaping  corporate 
polices  affecting  pensions  and  benefits,  hasn’t 
given  up  the  fight.  Last  February,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  ruled  that 
IBM  could  not  reprimand  employees  for  dis¬ 
playing  pro-union  signs  on  their  cars,  accord¬ 


ing  to  The  Poughkeepsie  Journal. 

IT  employees  also  need  an  environment 
that’s  conducive  to  the  work  they’re  doing, 
and  the  Dilbert  cubes  mandated  by  man¬ 
agement  don’t  cut  it. 

“If  you  want  your  programmers  to  do  a 
thinking  task  like  software  development,  do 
you  send  them  to:  (A)  a  wide  open  work 
environment  where  you  can  save  a  few  bucks 
on  office  space,  but  where  your  program¬ 
mers  have  to  endure  the  noise  of  the  entire 
floor;  or  (B)  enclosed  offices  that  will 
improve  productivity?”  asks  Miano  of  The 
Programmers’  Guild.  “The  corporate  answer 
to  that  question  is  (A) — waste  $30,000  in 
productivity  to  save  $2,000  in  office  costs 
and  conform  to  the  corporate  workspace 
policy.” 

Negotiating  with  HR  on  salaries,  benefits, 
training  and  work  environment  would  be 
much  easier  if  CIOs  knew  how  to  leverage 
their  employees’  collective  voices.  And,  in 
essence,  that’s  what  a  union  does. 

GETTING  ALONG 

CIOs  who’ve  worked  with  labor  groups 
agree  it’s  no  picnic.  They  characterize  unions 
as  divisive  and  adversarial,  and  say  that  they 
prevent  them  from  managing  their  workers. 
But  dealing  with  employees — whether 
unionized  or  nonunionized — doesn’t  have  to 
be  that  way.  Union-sawy  CIOs  have  lessons 
to  share  on  how  their  colleagues  can  work 
more  effectively  with  their  employees  to  get 
what  they  both  want  from  HR. 

“For  me,  the  union  is  a  very  powerful 
lobby  in  state  government,”  says  Connecti¬ 
cut’s  Regan.  “They  have  a  constituency  over 
the  legislature  so  they  can  further  a  lot  of 
my  issues.”  For  instance,  the  union  champ¬ 
ioned  setting  up  a  training  fund  for  IT  work¬ 
ers  that  Regan  wouldn’t  have  otherwise  been 
able  to  obtain.  Regan  is  also  leveraging 
unionized  employees’  desire  for  greater  pro¬ 
fessional  mobility  in  order  to  design  a  new 
job  classification  system  in  line  with  the 
labor  contract.  The  new  system  will  allow 
state  IT  employees  to  move  from  one  func¬ 
tion,  such  as  development,  to  another,  such 
as  support,  more  easily  if  they  want  the 
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If  you're  not  at  capacity,  don't  pay  for  capacity. 

With  the  hp  Superdome,  you  can  pay  less  when  you  use  less,  or  buy  more  when  you  need  more. 

By  adjusting  capacity  with  a  simple  phone  call,  you  pay  only  for  what  you  use  — not  unlike  how  you  pay  for  electricity. 
You  can  run  IA-64,  you  can  run  multiple  operating  systems,  and  because  comprehensive  service  is  included, 
you  can  run  your  business  instead  of  your  server,  hp.com/superdome 


invent 


Staffing 


opportunity  to  try  something  new. 

“A  lot  of  things  that  you  want,  they  want. 
You  want  a  productive  employee,  a  trained 
employee.  You  want  to  retain  employees. 
Unions  want  that  too,”  says  Regan. 

Regan  says  it  was  difficult  to  work  with 
the  union  and  establish  mutual  trust  after  it 
defeated  his  outsourcing  effort.  He  admits 
that  what  he  did  wrong  the  first  time  was 
trying  to  work  around  the  union  and  not 
communicating  his  plans  with  members. 

Now  he  meets  with  the  Connecticut  State 
Employees’  Association  (CSEA),  the  union 
that  represents  4,200  professional  and  tech¬ 
nical  workers  in  the  state,  every  six  to  eight 
weeks  to  discuss  staffing  and  other  issues. 
“When  I  sit  down  with  them  and  talk  about 
investing  some  of  our  money  in  training,  I 
have  to  come  through  with  that.  I’m  going 
to  tell  them  something  that  I  can  do  and  get 
their  support  on  it,”  he  says. 

When  one  IS  manager  (who  requested 
anonymity)  had  to  deal  with  unions  through 
a  former  employer,  a  consultancy,  the  most 
important  thing  that  he  had  to  learn  was  to 
invite  the  union  steward  to  any  meeting  he 
wanted  to  have  with  a  union  employee. 
Giving  the  steward  advance  notice  about 
meetings  with  employees  gave  the  steward 
time  to  research  whether  their  discussion 
would  cover  any  provisions  in  the  contract — 
the  agreement  over  wages,  hours  and  per¬ 
formance  that  the  union  draws  up  with  the 
company.  Alternatively,  the  meeting  with  the 
steward  helped  the  IS  manager  understand 
which  of  his  issues  were  covered  by  the  con¬ 
tract.  If  it  was  a  contractual  issue,  the  man¬ 
ager  could  then  take  it  up  with  the  appropri¬ 
ate  administrative  staff,  usually  HR,  which 
negotiated  the  contract. 

(Though  he  was  not  active 
in  contract  negotiations, 
the  IS  manager  advises 
CIOs  to  get  involved  in  the 
process  so  that  they  can 
have  a  voice  in  how  their 
workers  are  treated  and 
managed.)  Conversely,  if 
the  union  steward  agreed 
that  a  particular  issue  was 


not  in  the  contract,  having  met  with  the  stew¬ 
ard  in  advance  made  the  union  more  recep¬ 
tive  to  changing  the  contract  and  to  the  idea 
he  was  suggesting. 

The  anonymous  manager  also  recalls  an 
instance  when  he  used  the  union  workers  to 
bring  a  problem  he  had  with  the  contract  to 
the  union  steward’s  attention  and  ultimately 
change  the  contract.  The  contract  didn’t  say 
anything  about  giving  employees  formal 
evaluations,  so  the  manager  couldn’t  give 
them;  but  it  did  dictate  equal  salaries  and 
bonuses  among  all  union  workers.  One 


unionized  worker  used  this  as  an  excuse  to 
slack  off,  which  annoyed  the  others.  The 
assiduous  workers  mentioned  to  the  man¬ 
ager  that  they  were  bothered  by  the  slacker 
and  wished  they  could  get  some  sort  of 
recognition  for  their  hard  work.  The  man¬ 
ager  advised  them  to  bring  their  concern  to 
the  steward;  in  retrospect,  he  says  that  having 
union  employees  rather  than  corporate  man¬ 
agement  (himself)  address  the  issues  of  eval¬ 
uations  and  recognition  with  the  steward 
was  much  more  effective  because  it  didn’t 
end  up  in  a  confrontational  meeting. 

“Once  I  learned  to  work  within  the  con¬ 
straints  of  the  contract,  meetings  with  the 
unions  were  more  positive 
and  mutually  beneficial,” 
says  the  IS  operations  man¬ 
ager.  “If  CIOs  are  hearing 
rumblings  about  unioniza¬ 
tion,  they  should  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  it,  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  encourage  com¬ 
munication  between  em¬ 
ployees  and  all  levels  of 
management.”  Giving 


employees  a  forum  in  which  to  air  their  griev¬ 
ances  before  management,  without  fear  of 
getting  fired,  can  often  diffuse  union  efforts 
before  they  start,  he  says. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

Because  there  are  so  many  IT  positions  open 
and  so  few  people  to  fill  them,  more 
demands  have  been  placed  on  IT  workers 
today  than  ever  before.  Supervisors  and 
directors  have  had  to  take  on  tactical  roles 
in  order  to  complete  projects.  In  the  process, 
they  may  have  neglected  looking  after  their 


-Anonymous  IS  operations  manager 

staffs  while  everyone,  including  the  CIO, 
clocks  60  to  70  hours  a  week.  CIOs  who  are 
skeptical  of  high-tech  labor  unions  say  long 
hours  come  with  the  territory.  Are  IT  work¬ 
ers  the  new  exploited  labor  force?  The  fact  is, 
organizing  efforts  in  IT  have  been  rare,  and 
the  biggest  barrier  to  the  movement  is  IT 
workers  themselves.  “Programmers  don’t  see 
the  hammer  hitting  them,”  says  The  Pro¬ 
grammers’  Guild’s  Miano.  “You  can  hit 
them  up  and  down  their  heads  and  they  say, 
‘Thank  you,  sir,  I’ll  have  another.’” 

Still,  those  IT  workers  on  the  inside  of  the 
movement  have  more  faith.  “It’s  not  a  pass¬ 
ing  fad,”  says  IBM’s  Guyer,  of  IT  workers’ 
interest  in  unions.  “But  it  will  take  some 
time  to  take  hold.  For  women  to  get  the 
right  to  vote,  it  took  100  years.” 

And  if  CIOs  pay  attention  to  their 
employees’  grievances  now,  the  movement 
won’t  need  to  gain  steam  later.  QE1 


Senior  Writer  Meridith  Levinson  doesn’t  want  to 
make  her  bosses  nervous,  but  she’d  join  a  union  in 
a  minute.  Got  a  union  story  of  your  own?  Share  it 
at  mlevinson@cio.com. 


Find  Out  More... 

Visit  our  IS  Staffing  Research 
Center  (www.cio.com/forums/ 
staffing).  To  read  other  articles 
mentioned  in  this  story,  go  to 
www.cio.com/printlinks. 

cio.com 


“IF  CIOS  ARE  HEARING  RUMBLINGS 
ABOUT  UNIONIZATION,  THEY  SHOULD 
ENCOURAGE  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN 
EMPLOYEES  AND  ALL  LEVELS  OF 
MANAGEMENT." 
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A  box  without  service  is  a  box. 

With  hp  people,  hp  superdome  becomes  a  solution,  instead  of  a  server. 

Service  is  comprehensive  and  included.  We  handle  site  planning,  integration  services,  customized  training,  and 
monitoring.  It's  service  made  simple.  So  simple,  in  fact,  that  we  can  adjust  your  capacity  over  the  phone. 

Without,  ironically,  a  service  call,  hp.com/superdome 
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E-Business  Models 


We  return  to  six  businesses  we  profiled  last 
year  to  see  who  is  still  standing  and  who  has 
been  kicked  off  E-Com  Island 


BY  STEPHANIE  OVERBY 


SHIPPING  SOFAS  AND  BEDROOM  SETS  ALL  OVER  THE  COUNTRY  IS 


? 


expensive.  Better  not  offer  your  customers  free  delivery  and  returns, 


like  Furniture.com  did  (before  it  went  out  of  business).  ■  There’s 


one  lesson  learned.  ■  Here’s  another:  Stand  ready  to  change  your  busi¬ 
ness  model  on  a  dime  when  the  dollars  don’t  flow.  That’s  what  happened 


to  iWant.com,  the  former  online  mar¬ 
ketplace  for  consumers  that  quickly 
morphed  into  a  service  provider  for 
advertisers  on  the  Web.  ■  Last  year 
CIO  profiled  six  companies  and  their 
e-commerce  business  models  in  our 
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THE  CAST 


LiWANT.COM  CEO  Shabbir  Dahod 
(left)  and  CTO  Peter  Spellman  made 
big  changes  to  stay  in  the  game. 


^  EQUALFOOTING.COM  President 
WM  Angie  Kim  (left),  CEO  Jim  Fox  (cen¬ 
ter)  and  CIO  Mantu  Bachann,  hanging  on 


^  CYBERSETTLE.COM  Cofounder 
IV  James  Burchetta  (now  chairman) 
needs  revenues  to  avoid  being  voted  off. 


CARFAX.COM  President  Dick 
■  "  Raines  continues  to  invest  in  dot 
com  venture  in  the  hunt  for  growth. 


6FURNITURE.COM  CEO  Andrew 
Brooks  saw  his  torch  extinguished 
after  making  too  many  promises  early  in 
the  game. 


E-Business  Models 


Case  Files  series.  Now  we’re  looking  back 
to  see  how  they  did  and  what  we  can  learn 
from  their  experiences.  We  found  both  folly 
and  wisdom  in  this  tribe  of  e-business  entre¬ 
preneurs. 

“The  psychology  a  year  ago  was  very 
exuberant  toward  dotcoms  and  now  is  rife 
with  cynicism.  The  truth  is  somewhere  in 
between,”  asserts  Randall  Hancock,  senior 
vice  president  at  Mainspring,  a  strategy  con¬ 
sultancy  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “There  was 
a  tremendous  amount  of  innovation  and  a 
tremendous  amount  of  learning  that  took 
place  over  the  last  year.” 

Let’s  begin. 


Furniture.com  Made 
Too  Many  Promises 
It  Couldn’t  Keep 

The  best-known  dotcom 
we  dug  into  last  year 
was  Furniture.com — 
both  in  life  and  in 


death.  Furniture  is  a 
notoriously  tricky  in¬ 
dustry.  But  in  January 
2000,  executives  seemed  unfazed;  they 
promised  Web  shoppers  24-hour  browsing 
and  six-  to  eight-week  delivery  times  on 
everything  from  table  lamps  to  10-piece 
bedroom  ensembles.  (See  “Furniture.com,” 
Jan.  15,  2000.) 

Convincing  customers  to  buy  furniture 
online  was  the  easy  part.  The  company 
reported  $22  million  in  net  revenues  for  nine 
months  ending  September  2000 — more  than 
twice  the  total  1999  net  revenues — and 
attracted  1  million  users  a  month. 

But  with  the  increase  in  usage  came  a  dra¬ 
matic  jump  in  customer  dissatisfaction. 
Customer  complaints  filed  with  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  (BBB)  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
leapt  from  one  in  1999  to  149  in  2000,  steep 
even  by  dotcom  standards,  says  Barbara 
Sinnott,  president  of  the  Central  New 
England  BBB.  Most  brick-and-mortar  com¬ 
panies  get  three  to  four  complaints  a  year, 
tops.  The  leading  complaint:  delivery  prob¬ 
lems,  followed  by  product  quality  and  bill 


disputes.  (Attempts  to  reach  Furniture.com 
CEO  Andrew  Brooks  were  unsuccessful.) 

While  executives  built  the  Furniture.com 
brand  like  nobody’s  business,  they  neglected 
to  create  the  infrastructure  to  support  it.  The 
company  failed  to  factor  in  the  logistics  and 
costs  involved  in  shipping  such  a  bulky  com¬ 
modity  cross-country  and  had  no  way  to 
track  orders. 


free  returns,  low  prices,  lots  of  variety!  How 
can  you  go  wrong?  Well,  the  customer  might 
be  happy — if  the  promises  were  fulfilled — but 
the  company  can’t  make  money  like  that.” 

Several  rounds  of  layoffs  and  $27  mil¬ 
lion  in  makeshift  funding  furnished  in  June 
2000  didn’t  get  Furniture.com  any  closer  to 
profitability.  The  online  retailer,  which 
launched  in  January  1998,  closed  its  doors 


Prevailing  attitudes  toward  dotcom  business  models 
have  gone  from  unabashedly  exuberant  to  south  of 
cynical.  The  truth  is  somewhere  in  between. 


“Right  down  to  the  very  last  day,  they  still 
couldn’t  make  a  decision  on  an  information 
tracking  platform,”  says  Ian  Nickerson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Global  Logistics  Solutions  of  Dennis, 
Mass.,  one  of  Furniture.com’s  regional  logis¬ 
tics  partners.  “We  invested  a  lot  of  money 
in  technology  to  track  orders  so  that  they 
could  let  customers  know  where  their  deliv¬ 
ery  was  in  the  system.  But  we  ended  up  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  everything  manually.” 

Furniture.com  also  created  a  cancellation 
policy  no  furniture  company  could  afford. 
Contrary  to  the  no-return  policy  we  had 
reported,  customers  could  cancel  orders 
right  until  delivery  day.  With  six-week  waits 
turning  into  six-month  delays,  a  third  of  all 
orders  were  cancelled.  Local  logistics  com¬ 
panies  had  warehouses  of  unwanted  furni¬ 
ture,  according  to  Nickerson.  The  result: 
storage  costs  that  surpassed  the  already 
astronomical  shipping  costs  Furniture.com 
footed  for  customers. 

“They  didn’t  understand  the  supply  chain 
dynamics  well  enough,  and  they  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  fundamental  operations  strategy,”  says 
David  Pyke,  a  professor  at  Dartmouth’s 
Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration  who  specializes  in  e-commerce  and 
supply  chain  management.  “Free  shipping, 


on  Nov.  6  last  year  and  filed  for  bankruptcy 
on  Nov.  20.  Early  this  year  the  company 
hoped  to  fetch  $1.5  million  for  its  domain 
name  and  Web  platform,  says  David 
Madoff  of  Cohn  &  Kelakos,  the  Boston  law 
firm  representing  Furniture.com.  The  failed 
company  was  also  crafting  a  plan  to  get  fur¬ 
niture  stuck  in  warehouses  to  customers  still 
waiting  for  orders. 


Cybersettle.com:  It  Takes 
(Lots  of)  Time  to  Lure  Old 
Industry  Players  to  New 
Online  Services— Even 
Valuable  Ones 


Things  at  Cybersettle.com 
aren’t  as  grim  as  they 
were  at  Fumiture.com. 
Yet. 

When  we  observed 
the  online  insurance 
claims  settler  in  March 
2000,  attorneys  and  co-CEOs  James 
Burchetta  and  Charles  Brofman  hoped 
Cybersettle.com  could  claim  a  sizeable 
chunk  of  the  $30  billion  spent  on  admin¬ 
istration  costs  for  contested  property- 
casualty,  auto  and  workers’  compensation 
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COMPANY 


LAST  YEAR.. 


NOW 


Furniture.com, 

retailer 


Cybersettle.com, 

claims  settlement  for  insurers 


iWant.com, 

consumer  marketplace 


Carfax, 

vehicle  history  report 
publisher 


American  Floral  Services, 

flowers-by-wire  service 


EqualFooting.com, 

purchasing,  shipping  and 
financing  services  for  small 
and  midsize  businesses 


Inventory-less  model  offering 
50,000  items. 

Free  shipping. 


•  Was  seeking  $30  million  in  financing. 

•  Aiming  for  IPO. 

•  $10  million  in  venture  capital. 

•  Kicked  off  consumer  marketing 

campaign. 

•  Using  the  Internet  to  expand  business. 

•  Launched  $20  million  print 
and  TV  ad  campaign. 

•  No  real  competitors. 

•  Aggressive  Internet  strategy 
to  take  on  tough  rivals. 

•  Seeking  growth  in  stable  market. 

•  $70  million  venture  capital,  turned 
down  some  would-be  investors. 

•  Three-pronged  strategy:  MRO, 
small-business  loans,  shipping. 


ft 


Closed  on  Nov.  6,  2000,  and  filed 
for  bankruptcy  on  Nov.  20,  2000. 


•  Closed  Manhattan  office,  reduced 
staff  by  30  percent. 

•  IPO  on  hold. 

•  Cut  marketing  staff. 

•  Serves  as  marketing  ASP  to 
consumer  brand  websites. 

•  Continuing  Internet  strategy  while 
enhancing  service. 

•  Began  second  $20  million 
marketing  campaign. 

•  Acquired  by  rival  Teleflora  on 
Nov.  17,  2000. 

•  Continuing  IT  initiatives. 

•  Gave  up  small  customer  and  ship¬ 
ping  lines  to  focus  on  Equidity.com 
financial  service  offerings. 

•  Laid  off  most  of  staff. 


insurance  claims  each  year  with  its  patent 
pending  online  blind  bidding  process.  The 
company  planned  to  announce  a  third 
round  of  venture  capital  totaling  $30  mil¬ 
lion,  with  an  IPO  likely  to  follow. 

Jeffrey  Krivis,  a  private  mediator  and 
arbitrator  in  Los  Angeles,  analyzed 
Cybersettle.com  for  us  last  year  and  pointed 
to  two  pitfalls:  the  difficulty  of  convincing 
plaintiffs’  attorneys  that  Cybersettle.com 
would  benefit  their  clients  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  human  touch  in  negotiations. 
Both  continue  to  be  on  a  growing  list  of 
concerns  for  the  company’s  critics. 

That  $30  million  in  VC  never  surfaced  in 
total,  although  Brofman  says  the  company 
has  received  a  few  million  here  and  there 
from  XL  Capital,  a  Bermuda-based  insurance 
and  financial  services  organization  that  holds 
a  60  percent  stake  in  the  company.  (XL 
Capital  wouldn’t  say  how  much  it’s  given.) 
The  IPO  didn’t  go  forward.  And  Burchetta 


stepped  down  as  co-CEO  of  Cybersettle.com, 
though  he  remains  chairman. 

By  autumn,  Cybersettle.com  relocated 
from  its  expensive  Manhattan  digs  to  its 
Westchester,  N.Y.,  call  center  (losing  the 
30  percent  of  its  staff  who  didn’t  want  to 
make  the  move),  and  the  company  put  a 
moratorium  on  marketing  and  began  to 
consider  mezzanine  financing.  All  of  these 
moves  helped  the  company  stay  afloat  dur¬ 
ing  the  market  downslide,  Brofman  says. 

Some  industry  watchers  question  how 
long  Cybersettle.com  will  be  able  to  hold  on. 
The  company  maintains  that  it  has  cornered 
95  percent  of  the  U.S.  online  claims  settle¬ 
ment  market.  But  Krivis  says  that  no  sub¬ 
stantial  market  for  online  claims  settlement 
has  been  established,  and  Cybersettle.com’s 
market  share  claim  may  not  amount  to 
much.  The  company  “hasn’t  been  a  blip  on 
the  screen  as  far  as  settlements  are  con¬ 
cerned,”  he  says. 


Ethan  Katsh,  a  University  of  Massachusetts 
professor  and  codirector  of  the  Center  for 
Information  Technology  and  Dispute 
Resolution,  doesn’t  think  it’s  such  an  open 
and  shut  case.  “There’s  a  huge  potential 
market  there,”  says  Katsh.  “They’re  provid¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  value  in  a  context  that  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  inefficient.” 

But  both  Krivis  and  Katsh  agree  it  may 
be  several  years  before  online  claims  settle¬ 
ment  gains  acceptance. 

Brofman,  an  industry  veteran,  expected 
the  wait.  “Our  carriers  are  just  beginning  to 
understand  the  concept  that  we  built  two 
years  ago,”  he  says.  Brofman  also  adds  that 
winning  new  customers  “is  a  slow,  method¬ 
ological  process,  and  you  need  a  lot  of  stay¬ 
ing  power  to  get  there.” 

Even  so,  Cybersettle.com  continues  to 
face  competition.  Its  largest  rival, 
Clicknsettle.com,  for  example,  has  arbitra¬ 
tors  and  mediators  who  can  work  with 


E-Business  Models 


clients  offline  if  the  online  system  doesn’t 
work.  Cybersettle.com  has  no  plans  to 
branch  out  beyond  online  claims  settlement. 

Cybersettle.com  has  475  companies  in  its 
system,  and  transactions  tripled  in  2000, 
Brofman  says.  The  website  handled  $37  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  lawsuits,  but  he  will  not  say 
how  much  revenue  that  represents. 


changed  our  business  model,”  Dahod  says. 
“We  changed  just  about  as  much  as  you 
possibly  could.” 

iWant’s  new  opt-in  technology,  used  by 
websites  such  as  CoolSavings.com,  Smarter- 
living.com  and  WebStakes.com,  plus  more 
than  20,000  affiliate  sites,  lets  customers 
request  an  offer  geared  to  their  purchasing 


WW 


Survival  instincts  come  into  play  when  capital 
dwindles.  Of  his  last  year,  iWant’s  CEO  says,  “We 
changed  just  about  as  much  as  you  possibly  could.” 


This  month,  in  what  Brofman  hails  as  a 
key  event,  the  56,000-member  Association 
of  Trial  Lawyers  of  America  was  scheduled 
to  make  Cybersettle.com  its  official  online 
settlement  tool. 


iWant:  If  at  First  You  Don’t 
Succeed  and  You  Still  Have 
Capital,  Reinvent  Yourself 


We  published  our  iWant 
story  last  May,  just  six 
months  after  the  online 
marketplace  launched. 
CEO  Shabbir  Dahod 
says  that  was  the  time 
when  his  management 
team  could  see  the  business  model  wasn’t 
working.  Two  weeks  after  launching  a 
major  marketing  effort,  Dahod  scrapped 
those  efforts,  started  to  save  money  and 
began  to  think  about  a  turnaround. 

Since  then,  iWant  has  gone  from  a  desti¬ 
nation  site  enabling  individual  consumers  to 
post  “wants”  (so  that  marketers  would  find 
them  and  make  offers)  to  become  an  ASP 
for  direct  marketers,  offering  instant  contact 
between  individuals  and  advertisers  on  part¬ 
ners’  websites. 

“We  changed  our  marketing  efforts.  We 


needs,  be  it  a  trip  to  Bermuda  or  a  light¬ 
weight  laptop.  The  ASP,  which  appears  on 
partner  sites  with  no  visible  iWant  brand¬ 
ing,  immediately  reveals  a  list  of  offers  from 
its  advertisers  to  meet  those  needs. 

Dahod  says  the  new  strategy  provides 
click-through  rates  of  around  35  percent  to 
40  percent,  100  times  better  than  banner  ads 
and  10  times  better  than  opt-in  e-mail  pro¬ 
grams;  conversion  rates  average  4  percent  to 
5  percent,  with  some  up  to  35  percent.  Those 
numbers  and  iWant’s  10  percent  click¬ 
through  guarantee  have  convinced  1,200 
advertisers  from  Dell  to  Toyota  to  use  iWant’s 
opt-in  program. 

The  opt-in  idea  was  not  a  new  one  for 
iWant.  It  was  one  of  a  handful  tossed 
around  in  the  early  days  of  the  company,  set 
aside  in  favor  of  the  first  business  model. 

Dahod  says  he  will  continually  refine 
iWant’s  business  model,  though  he  doesn’t 
expect  to  make  as  dramatic  a  change  as  he 
did  during  the  last  year.  He  plans  to  hit  the 
road  in  the  first  half  of  2001  to  raise  more 
money  to  expand  his  sales  force.  “Less  than 
$10  million”  should  do  it,  he  says,  though 
he  knows  funding  is  scarce.  “I’ve  been  in 
the  high-tech  industry  16  years,  mostly  at 
startups,  and  I  have  never  seen  so  much 
ridiculous  positive  euphoria  convert  to  so 


much  ridiculous  negative  skepticism  in  a 
span  of  12  to  18  months.  I’m  just  worried 
that  we  won’t  be  able  to  make  the  progress 
we  need  to  make  in  such  turbulent  waters,” 
Dahod  explains. 

iWant’s  investors,  Matrix  Partners  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  and  Pequot  Capital 
Management  of  Westport,  Conn.,  played  an 
active  role  in  iWant’s  repositioning.  “Oh 
yeah,  I  beat  them  up  about  everything  that 
wasn’t  working,”  says  Andy  Marcuvitz,  a 
general  partner  at  Matrix  Partners. 
Marcuvitz  says  that  iWant  is  now  better  off. 
“That’s  easy  to  see  from  the  reception  they’re 
getting  from  customers,”  he  says.  “The  thing 
that  is  unavoidable,  however,  is  that  this  is  a 
more  hostile  [venture  capital]  environment.” 


Carfax  Finds  First-to-Market 
Helps,  but  the  Jury  Is  Out 
on  TV  Ad  Spending 

Carfax  is  not  your  typical 
dotcom.  When  we 
wrote  about  it  in  July 
2000,  it  had  already 
been  in  the  vehicle  his¬ 
tory  report  business  for 
16  years.  In  fact  it  was 
the  only  company  in  the  vehicle  history 
report  business. 

“The  Internet  was  just  a  new  way  for  us 
to  reach  the  consumer  market,”  says  Carfax 
President  Dick  Raines. 

That’s  what  Carfax  continues  to  do — use 
the  Internet  to  expand  its  business  beyond  its 
original  customer  base  of  used  car  dealers 
in  an  effort  to  saturate  the  used  car  buying 
market.  When  we  looked  at  the  company, 
it  had  just  spent  $20  million  on  print  and 
TV  ads  to  attract  those  customers  to  its  web¬ 
site  to  purchase  a  Carfax  report  for  $14.95 
or  six  days  of  reports  for  $19.95. 

Results  from  that  sizeable  expenditure 
have  not  been  overwhelming,  although 
Raines  says  the  number  of  Carfax  users  and 
revenue-sharing  Web  partners  have  in¬ 
creased.  Carfax  is  investing  another 
$20  million  in  radio  and  TV  ads  for  2001, 
with  spots  that  began  in  March  and 
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continue  through  year’s  end. 

“Other  dotcoms  have  discovered  that  mar¬ 
keting  campaigns  won’t  produce  payback 
right  away,  and  I  certainly  wouldn’t  kid 
myself  about  that,”  Raines  admits.  “But  we 
saw  it  as  a  long-term  investment.” 

Funded  by  privately  held  R.L.  Polk,  a 
Southfield,  Mich. -based  automobile  infor¬ 
mation  services  company,  Carfax  is  on  a  path 
to  profitability,  Raines  says.  “We’ve  been  at 
this  for  more  than  15  years,  but  it  takes  that 
long  to  build  a  quality  product,”  he  says. 

That  lead  time  creates  an  entry  barrier  for 
potential  rivals  that  most  dotcoms  dream  of. 

“Carfax  has  content  no  one  else  has,” 
Mainspring’s  Hancock  says.  “Their  propri¬ 
etary  database  gives  them  an  advantage  since 
they  have  no  real  competition.”  However, 
Hancock,  who  analyzed  the  Carfax  model 
for  us  last  year,  remains  concerned  about 
Carfax’s  subscription  model — one  that  has 
yet  to  be  proven  in  the  dotcom  realm. 

But  aside  from  the  end  of  its  marketing 
blitz,  Carfax  shows  no  signs  of  changing  its 
strategy.  The  company  continues  to  add  free 
features  to  its  website  offerings  (like  its  Find  a 
Car  function)  and  upgrade  its  subscription- 
based  service  by  adding  information  sources. 

In  January,  Carfax  launched  an  affiliate 
program  for  small  dealers’  websites  and  a 
cash-back  program  offering  customers 
20  percent  of  revenues  received  for  their 
referrals.  “We  continue  to  look  for  more  and 
more  ways  to  add  value,”  Raines  says. 


AFS  Learns  It  Can 
Be  Better  to  Merge 
Than  to  Fight  On 


American  Floral  Services 
(AFS)  had  a  tough  row 
to  hoe  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  CIO  last 
September.  Facing  stiff 
competition  from  rival 
floral  wire  services  FID  and 
Teleflora  and  a  static  number  of  independent 
flower  shops  and  wire  orders,  AFS  hoped  to 
use  the  Internet  to  grow  its  market. 

And  it  did,  in  a  way.  On  Nov.  17,  2000, 


Teleflora  announced  it  had  acquired  the 
Oklahoma  City-based  company  and  AFS 
became  part  of  the  largest  floral  wire  serv¬ 
ice  in  North  America.  In  fact,  AFS’s  IT 
efforts  attracted  Teleflora. 

Teleflora  has  strong  consumer  brand 
awareness,  but  its  Internet  strategy  was  lack¬ 
ing.  “We  were  a  lot  stronger  in  that  area,” 


did  ditch  EagleNet,  its  private  network  wire 
service,  in  favor  of  Teleflora’s  more  estab¬ 
lished  Dove  Network.) 

Teleflora  now  works  with  33,000  florists 
in  North  America  versus  18,000  served  by 
biggest  rival  FTD.  Online,  the  competition 
remains  real.  FTD.com,  the  publicly  held 
company  created  by  FTD,  announced  in 


—MM 


EqualFooting  acted  swiftly— twice— to  scale  back  its 
ambitions.  Executives  saw  better  profit  prospects  in 
serving  a  few  big  clients  instead  of  many  small  ones. 


explains  Tom  Butler,  former  CEO  of  AFS 
and  now  chairman  of  Teleflora.  “The  only 
way  we’re  going  to  grow  the  [merged]  com¬ 
pany  is  by  growing  our  services,  and  Internet 
services  are  a  big  way  to  do  that.” 

In  January,  Teleflora  handed  out  pink 
slips  to  25  percent  of  AFS’s  staff  and  moved 
administrative  personnel  to  its  Los  Angeles 
headquarters.  Most  layoffs  were  in  market¬ 
ing,  finance  and  sales — Teleflora’s  strengths. 
But  the  merged  company’s  IT  department 
led  by  AFS  Chief  Technology  Officer  Terry 
Byers  remains  in  Oklahoma. 

Byers  is  pursuing  most  of  the  same  tech¬ 
nology  proposals  she  was  at  AFS:  back- 
office  floral  management  technology  for 
retailers,  website  creation  for  member 
florists  and  eventually  a  B2B  marketplace 
for  the  floral  industry.  Teleflora  also  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  Lawson  ERP  package  imple¬ 
mented  by  AFS. 

With  the  merger,  Teleflora  could  offer 
florists  a  menu:  AFS’s  midmarket  Eagle 
FMS,  a  Windows-based  floral  management 
system  ($10,000-$25,000),  Teleflora’s  high- 
end  UNIX-based  RTI  system  ($30,000- 
$50,000)  and  its  low-end  DOS-based  Daisy 
system  ($10,000).  Within  a  couple  weeks  of 
the  sale,  Byers’  staff  launched  Teleflora.com, 
and  B2B  plans  are  brewing.  (The  AFS  team 


January  that  it  had  posted  a  second  straight 
quarterly  profit  and  that  it  would  stay  in  the 
black  for  the  rest  of  2001. 


EqualFooting.com  Takes 
Two  Downsizing  Steps 
to  Keep  Its  Balance 


Last  November,  we  looked 
at  EqualFooting. corn’s 
plans  to  put  small 
businesses  and  suppli¬ 
ers  on  a  par  with  the 
big  boys  in  the  areas  of 
purchasing,  financing  and 
shipping.  As  of  September  2000,  the  online 
marketplace  company  had  garnered 
$70  million  in  funding  and  even  turned 
away  some  venture  capitalists. 

But  making  the  business  model  succeed 
seemed  like  mountain  moving.  Equal- 
Footing.com  attracted  more  than  180,000 
small-business  customers  since  its  launch  in 
March  2000,  but  it  wasn’t  using  the 
service  enough  to  justify  the  acquisition 
costs — an  all-too-common  lament  for 
online  sellers. 

Two  big  strategy  shifts  followed.  The  first, 
in  November,  was  an  attempt  to  cater  to  a 
few  big  customers  rather  than  many  little 
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The  B2B  Network 
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Finding  products  is  easy  —  finding  solutions 
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ones.  The  second  came  in  March:  Focus 
solely  on  providing  online  financial  tools  to 
other  companies. 

On  Nov.  8,  2000,  the  Sterling,  Va. -based 
company  laid  off  its  direct-marketing  staff 
and  changed  its  distri¬ 
bution  model.  Equal- 
Footing.com  forged  part¬ 
nerships  with  companies 
that  already  marketed 
services  to  its  target  audi¬ 
ence  of  manufacturing 
and  construction  compa¬ 
nies.  At  the  time,  Jim 
Fox,  EqualFooting.com’s 
CEO,  said  the  move  took  care  of  “some  of 
the  big  challenges  of  e-commerce  like  spend¬ 
ing  enough  marketing  to  get  people  to  your 
website  and  still  having  enough  money  to 
run  the  business.” 

But  by  March,  the  company  again  had 


narrowed  its  sights — and  its  payroll. 
EqualFooting.com  laid  off  another  120 
workers  (about  60  percent  of  its  staff)  and 
said  it  would  focus  exclusively  on  its  pro¬ 
prietary  credit  origination  platform  called 
Equidity.com. 

This  kind  of  technol¬ 
ogy  offering  was  already 
part  of  EqualFooting’s 
model.  Equidity.com  is 
leasing  its  financial  soft¬ 
ware  to  financial  institu¬ 
tions,  manufacturers  and 
online  B2B  exchanges. 
Private  labeling  tech¬ 
nology  has  become  a  trend  among  dotcoms, 
particularly  online  marketplaces.  “If  you’ve 
developed  a  technology  that’s  useful  and  you 
can  build  a  good  business  case  around  it,  it’s 
easier  to  grow  your  business  in  the  short 
term  when  you  can  find  a  client  that  pays 


you  $250,000  for  your  technology  rather 
than  a  small  transaction  fee,”  Flancock  says. 

With  this  new  strategy,  concerns  about 
EqualFooting’s  old  fee  structure  (5  percent 
for  suppliers)  and  its  method  of  forcing  sup¬ 
pliers  to  compete  solely  on  price  (see 
“Market  Muscle,”  Nov.  15,  2000)  are  no 
longer  relevant.  And  unlike  many  dotcoms, 
EqualFooting  began  restructuring  while  it 
still  had  cash. 

That  kind  of  swift  action  speaks  in 
EqualFooting’s  favor,  says  Fern  Halper,  vice 
president  of  e-business  strategies  at  the 
Hurwitz  Group,  a  Framingham,  Mass.- 
based  consultancy.  But  its  revised  model  puts 
EqualFooting  in  competition  with  big  names 
in  online  loan  originators  like  eCredit.com. 
And  EqualFooting  still  must  execute.  BE] 
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ALLAN  GRANT,  director  of  IT  for  Matrix 
Rehabilitation,  was  looking  for  a  way  to  boost 
worker  performance.  Matrix,  which  provides 
outpatient  physical  therapy  from  190  clinics  in 
12  states,  needed  to  stay  competitive  in  a  market 


where  skyrocketing  expenses,  intense  competition 
and  increasingly  slim  margins  are  the  norm. 

With  that  in  mind,  when  the  time  came  for  a 
normal  round  of  PC  upgrades,  Grant  decided 
instead  to  implement  a  thin-client  solution — 
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Citrix  System’s  MetaFrame  server-based 
software  and  Microsoft  Windows  termi¬ 
nal  servers.  The  project  was  a  success:  The 
system’s  direct  connection  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  central  database  in  Plano,  Texas, 
reduced  application  access  time  by  half, 
allowing  workers  faster  access  to  critical 
patient  data.  As  a  result,  Grant  says, 
Matrix  employees  can  enter  up  to  25 
more  patient  visits  and  charges  into  the 
system  per  day. 

Additionally,  Grant  and  his  IT  staff  can 
now  get  new  clinics  up  and  running  with¬ 
out  ever  leaving  Matrix  headquarters.  The 
company’s  IT  group  configures  the 
Windows-based  terminals  in  Plano  and 
ships  them  out  nationwide,  reducing  staff 
requirements  and  lowering  travel  costs. 

“We’ll  save  more  than  $2  million  in  our 
first  two  years,”  says  Grant. 

The  IT  world  is  certainly  familiar  with 
thin  clients.  Dumb  terminals  connected 
to  mainframes  were  almost  anorexic.  But 
as  personal  computers  improved,  prices 


a  panacea.  Businesses  need  to  employ 
them  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
in  order  to  experience  their  benefits. 

From  Fat  to  Thin 

Thin  clients  offer  businesses  several 
advantages.  True  thin-client  terminals 
have  no  moving  parts:  they  access  appli¬ 
cations  and  data  via  a  server  and  gener¬ 
ally  don’t  offer  local  storage,  so  they 
require  minimal  maintenance  and  don’t 
experience  hard  drive  crashes;  nor  are 
they  as  susceptible  to  invaders  such  as 
viruses.  The  rise  of  ASPs  promises  that 
increasing  amounts  of  software  will 
become  available  for  thin-client  use. 
Even  Microsoft — the  500-pound  gorilla 
of  PC  software  makers — continues  to 
promote  thin  clients,  currently  through 
its  terminal  server  product  and  in  the 
future  with  its  .NET  platform. 

And  rather  than  providing  support  on 
a  per-desktop  basis,  an  IT  department 
must  simply  maintain  the  server.  For  com¬ 


True  thin-client  terminals  have  no 
moving  parts,  require  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  and  seldom  crash. 


dropped  and  the  drive  to  distributed  com¬ 
puting  gained  momentum,  thin-client 
computing  all  but  vanished. 

The  recent  rise  of  Internet-based  com¬ 
puting  and  corporate  intranets,  however, 
has  caused  a  resurgence  in  the  thin-client 
space.  According  to  an  IDC  survey  from 
last  August,  shipments  of  thin  clients 
increased  90  percent  in  1999,  with  more 
than  50  percent  of  respondents  reporting 
they  had  replaced  at  least  some  PCs  with 
thin  clients.  “We’re  seeing  a  very  healthy 
growth  rate,”  says  Bob  O’Donnell,  re¬ 
search  director  for  device  technology  at 
IDC  in  Framingham,  Mass.  “A  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  talking  about  enterprise  thin  clients 
being  the  next  big  thing.” 

But  experts  warn  that  thin  clients  aren’t 


panies  that  have  several  offices  spread 
around  the  country  or  a  high  volume  of 
computer-based  workers,  that’s  signifi¬ 
cant.  “We  don’t  have  to  support  the  soft¬ 
ware  on  machines  that  aren’t  in  our  con¬ 
trol,  which  reduces  travel  time,  shipping 
costs  and  so  on,”  says  Grant. 

Server-based  computing  has  also  helped 
Matrix  leverage  each  new  clinic’s  existing 
computing  infrastructure  by  putting  older 
386  and  486  PCs  to  use  as  thin  clients  that 
have  the  same  access  to  applications  as 
newer,  more  powerful  machines. 

Jeff  Carter,  vice  president  of  MIS  at 
Omaha  Steaks,  a  purveyor  and  marketer 
of  gourmet  foods,  says  he’s  experiencing 
similar  cost  and  management  benefits. 
Omaha  Steaks  uses  IBM  thin  clients  for  its 
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Distributed  Development 

Software  projects  often  involve 
far-flung  developers,  managers 
and  other  resources,  so  keeping 
everyone  on  track  can  be  a  time- 
consuming  chore.  Now  SpeeDev 
has  introduced  a  software  project 
collaboration  product  intended  to 
keep  everyone  working  together. 
The  product  consists  of  four 
modules— SpeedREQ, 
SpeedlSSUE,  SpeedTASK  and 
SpeedPROCESS  —that  are 
designed  to  keep  relevant  users 
up-to-date  on  the  project’s 
progress.  For  example,  if  an 
issue— a  bug,  or  even  a  legal 
issue— arises,  the  software  can 
automatically  send  e-mail  alerts 
to  the  proper  people.  SpeeDev 
also  provides  best  practices  tem¬ 
plates  to  aid  initial  project  setup. 
The  product  currently  runs  only 
on  platforms  supported  by 
Microsoft  Internet  Explorer  5.0 
and  up,  though  the  company  is 
working  to  have  the  modules  run 
on  Netscape  Navigator  6.0. 
SpeeDev  is  available  as  an  ASP 
or  licensed  software  model. 
Enterprise  pricing  begins  at  $900 
per  user.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.speedev.com  or  call 
866  773-3338. 
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call  center,  mail-order  operations  and 
other  functions.  “We  didn’t  want  to  put 
PCs  on  every  desktop  and  then  have  to 
deal  with  an  [asset]  management  night¬ 
mare,”  says  Carter. 

“If  you  have  an  environment  [that]  you 
control,  you  reduce  downtime,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  reduces  costs,”  O’Donnell  says. 

By  the  same  token,  thin-client  com¬ 
puting  allows  for  fast,  easy  software 


local  processing,  needs  to  store  files  on 
their  local  machine  or  needs  to  be  able  to 
take  a  machine  with  them  on  the  road, 
[thin  clients]  aren’t  the  right  solution.” 

Thin  clients  also  reduce  the  amount  of 
software  users  can  access.  “You’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  managing  the  environment  very 
closely  from  a  central  source,”  says  Howie 
Hunger,  IBM’s  director  of  net  devices 
computing  in  Somers,  N.Y.  “If  your  em¬ 


Workers  using  PCs  can  often  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  productive  without  a 

network  connection;  thin-client 

* 

users  cannot. 


upgrades.  Administrators  perform  the 
upgrade  once  on  the  server,  and  the  new 
software  becomes  instantly  available  to 
every  thin  client  in  the  company.  That 
can  result  in  significant  time-savings, 
especially  for  corporations  with  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  users.  “We  up¬ 
graded  our  entire  enterprise  from  Office 
97  to  Office  2000  in  about  five  hours — 
and  that’s  with  more  than  a  thousand 
users,”  says  Grant. 

Deploying  thin  clients  clearly  cuts  costs, 
says  Greg  Blatnick,  a  vice  president  at 
Zona  Research  in  Redwood  City,  Calif., 
“and  everyone  knows  why  that  occurs — 
the  overall  administration  and  support 
gets  reduced.  During  the  life  of  that  prod¬ 
uct,  [the  TCO  is]  substantially  less  than 
that  of  a  PC.” 

Cause  for  Caution 

Taking  a  thin-client  approach,  however, 
does  require  some  caution.  Even  vendors 
in  the  marketplace  acknowledge  that  thin- 
client  products  work  best  for  certain  types 
of  workers  in  specific  environments. 

“They  are  designed  for  task  workers,” 
says  Kim  Akers,  director  of  marketing  for 
Microsoft  in  Redmond,  Wash.  “If  you 
have  a  user  that’s  going  to  need  a  lot  of 


ployees  need  to  run  custom  applications 
on  their  machines,  a  thin  client  is  going 
to  restrict  that.” 

Even  if  you  determine  you  have  the 
right  type  of  business  and  the  right  types 
of  workers,  thin  servers  can  present  still 
other  disadvantages.  “Workers  need  to 
have  a  live  [network]  connection.  When 
the  connection  is  down,  the  client  is 
dead,”  says  Blatnik.  While  workers 
using  PCs  can  often  continue  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  without  a  network  connection, 
thin-client  users  cannot. 

Moving  to  thin  clients  also  limits  your 
options,  says  O’Donnell.  “You  don’t 
have  the  flexibility  of  the  PC,”  he  notes. 
“You  have  [fewer]  vendors  [to  chose 
from]  and  less  control  over  the  hard¬ 
ware  that’s  available.”  And,  he  cautions, 
thin  clients  may  have  some  hidden  costs. 
“You  also  need  [IT]  people  with  server 
knowledge.  Server  people  tend  to  be 
more  expensive.” 

Not-So-Thin  Market 

Despite  the  caveats,  one  of  the  biggest 
thin-client  vendors,  IBM,  reports  it  has 
seen  its  thin-client  business  grow  rapidly, 
especially  among  organizations  where 
transaction-based  processing  is  king. 


Technology 
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Recovery  Support 

Disaster  recovery  company 
Comdisco  has  announced  a  pair 
of  new  programs  intended  to 
help  companies  recover  more 
than  just  their  information 
infrastructure.  The  first  program, 
Ground  Zero,  provides  disaster 
response  for  issues  such  as 
provisioning  (generators,  emer¬ 
gency  housing  and  security), 
human  resources  (counseling, 
check  writing  and  day  care),  and 
other  issues  not  typically  covered 
by  an  IT  disaster  recovery  plan. 
The  program  also  offers  use  of 
the  Ground  Zero  Portal,  which 
lets  customers  manage  disaster 

V 

recovery  efforts  remotely.  The 
other  program,  ICS  Services, 
helps  companies  adopt  the 
Incident  Command  System 
methodology  used  by  govern¬ 
ment  relief  agencies.  Ground 
Zero  pricing  begins  at  $5,000 
annually.  ICS  Services  consult¬ 
ing  starts  at  approximately 
$50,000.  For  more  information, 
visit  www.comdisco.com  or  call 
800  272-9792. 
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Rational  Suite  helps  unify  your  team  to  create 
better  software  faster.  The  Rational  Suite®  product  family 
has  everything  you  need  for  analysis,  modeling,  code  and  content 
management  and  testing.  Best  of  all  it  features  a  team  unifying  platform  that 
guarantees  reliable  communication  and  effective  processes  for  all  your  team  members. 
Plus,  each  Rational  Suite  —  Rational  Suite  AnalystStudio  Rational  Suite  DevelopmentStudio, 
Rational  Suite  ContentStudio  ,  Rational  Suite'  TestStudio  and  Rational  Suite  Enterprise  is  optimized 
for  individual  productivity.  Rational  Suite  is  the  industry's  only  integrated  software  development  lifecycle 
solution,  speeding  software  delivery,  increasing  quality  and  reducing 
risk.  It  may  not  give  you  peace  and  love.  But  it  will  give  you  peace  of  mind.  Rational 
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the  e-development  company 


To  receive  a  FREE  information  kit  on  the 

Rational  Suite  Product  Family,  visit  www.rational.com/offer/unify5 
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The  reason:  Transaction-based  processes 
are  fairly  routine  and  don’t  require  the 
power  of  a  full-fledged  PC.  “We’ve 
found  that  the  most  successful  use  of 
thin  clients  is  where  users  are  engaged 
in  doing  repetitive  tasks  such  as  in  a  call 
center,  airline  reservations  office,  ac¬ 
counts  payable  departments  and  so  on,” 
said  Hunger. 

Microsoft  says  it  has  seen  thin-client 
converts  emerge  from  the  hospitality,  gar¬ 
ment  and  financial  services  markets. 
E-Centre. net,  for  example,  deployed  3,700 
Wyse  Winterm  Windows  thin  clients  in 
hotel  rooms  as  part  of  their  StayOn- 
Line.com  service,  which  delivers  Internet 
connectivity  to  business  travelers. 

Gottschalks  department  stores,  mean¬ 
while,  will  link  79  stores  to  its  corporate 
headquarters  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  with  thin 
clients  giving  in-store  desktop  users  the 
ability  to  connect  with  the  central  main¬ 
frame  and  access  inventory  management, 
reporting  and  e-mail  applications. 

Success  stories  like  these  point  to  a 
bright  future  for  thin  clients.  According 
to  a  February  Zona  Market  Report, 
“Thin  Clients,  the  Internet  and  Whales,” 
2001  will  be  “a  year  of  healthy  growth 
for  the  thin-client  industry,  gathering 
momentum  as  it  progresses.”  Zona  pro¬ 
jects  thin-client  revenues  will  grow  from 
$384  million  in  1999  to  $504  million 
in  2001. 

But  instead  of  replacing  PCs,  the  Zona 
report  says  that  thin  clients  will  “provide 
a  tool  that  enables  task-based  workers  to 
be  more  productive  and  for  enterprises  to 
extend  access  points  to  new  users  and 
[additional]  locations.”  And  though  they 
may  never  replace  PCs  altogether,  thin 
clients  will  provide  a  solution  valuable 
enough  for  some  companies  to  put  pow¬ 
erful  desktop  machines  on  the  back 
burner  for  years  to  come.  ■ 


J.  Brown,  a  California-based  freelance  writer 
and  editor,  has  been  writing  about  technology 
and  business  issues  for  the  past  eight  years.  You 
can  e-mail  her  at  justinebrown@quiknet.com. 
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PREDICTIONS 

DSL 

DSL’s  Not  Dead  Yet 


DIGITAL  SUBSCRIBER  LINE  growth  may  be  sluggish  in  the  United  States,  thanks  to 
technical  issues,  the  economic  slowdown  and  frighteningly  high  customer  acquisition 
costs.  But  the  high-speed  service  isn’t  yet  ready  to  go  the  way  of  ISDN  and  other  poten¬ 
tial-stunted  technologies. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  Scottsdale,  Ariz.-based  Cahners  In-Stat  Group,  new 
advances  in  digital  subscriber  line  access  multiplexers— the  devices  that  provide  the  actual 
DSL  service  over  multiple  lines— could  help  break  down  the  barriers  that  have  kept  DSL  from 
exploding  onto  the  communications  scene  in  the  manner  many  observers  first  expected.  And 
voice  over  DSL  could  still  be  the  killer  app  that  drives  the  technology  into  new  markets. 

According  to  Ernie  Bergstrom,  In-Stat’s  senior  analyst  for  advanced  carrier  strategies, 
the  new  hardware  solves  several  issues,  including  getting  more  DSL  connections  into  a 
smaller  space  while  providing  higher  speeds  and  more  advanced  services  to  customers 
farther  away  from  the  carrier’s  central  office.  Meanwhile,  the  addition  of  voice  over  DSL 
services  will  help  competitive  local  exchange  carriers  provide  added  value  to  bundled 
voice  and  data  services,  and  thereby  retain  customers. 

Current  economic  events— including  price  increases,  the  failure  of  some  DSL  providers 
and  a  backlog  of  DSL  equipment  waiting  to  be  deployed— have  clouded  the  picture  for 
DSL’s  near-term  growth.  But  Bergstrom  says  In-Stat  remains  confident  that  DSL’s  long¬ 
term  prospects  remain  bright. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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IP  Solutions 

No  one  offers 
a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  suite  of 
IP  products  than 
Broadwing.  VPN,  VoIP, 

Data  Collocation,  Dial- 
Up  Internet,  Integrated 
Access,  Web  Hosting, 
eCommerce.  They’re  all 
here,  at  your  fingertips, 
on  one  of  the  industry’s 
most  reliable  Internet 
backbones.  Better  yet, 
these  products  are  all  part 
of  the  world’s  first  end-to-end, 
all-optical  network.  A  network 
you  can  love.  That’ll  love  you  back. 

Call  1.800. BROADWING  or  visit  Broadwing.com 
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REVISIT 

faxing 


Computers  Lose 


Despite  advances  in  computer  faxing,  fax  machines  still  dominate 


BY  FRED  HAPGOOD 

IF  DISRUPTIVE  technologies  are  interest¬ 
ing,  then  so  must  be  their  opposites.  These 
would  be  technologies  that  repel  change, 
stand  against  the  waves  of  innovation  and 
remain  unaffected.  Borrowing  a  term  from 
ecology,  we  might  think  of  these  as  climax 
technologies — things  such  as  lead-acid  bat¬ 
teries,  the  internal  combustion  engine  and, 
in  the  IS  domain,  faxing. 

Faxing  is  very  old — it  was  originally 
developed  for  the  telegraph — but  by  the 
1990s  it  was  clear  to  almost  everybody 
in  IT  that  the  technology  was  on  its  way 
out.  The  economic  advantages  of  e-mail 
are  just  too  compelling.  After  several  frus¬ 
trating  years  of  watching  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  fax  transmission  minutes  climb 
steadily  anyway,  the  expert  consensus  re¬ 


treated  to  the  prediction  that  at  least  desk¬ 
top  faxing  (through  fax  modems)  was 
bound  to  replace  machine  faxing. 

Our  own  contribution,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  Sept.  1,  1992,  was  an  analysis 
(and  endorsement)  of  the  economics  of 
desktop  faxing.  It  went  like  this:  Machines 
force  the  employee  to  print  the  document, 
go  get  it,  carry  it  to  the  fax  machine  and 
feed  the  pages  by  hand.  Desktop  faxing  re¬ 
places  all  this  (in  theory)  with  a  single  mouse 
click.  Multiplying  reasonable  estimates  of 
the  amount  of  time  involved  for  each  old¬ 
way  task  by  average  employee  salaries  (plus 
paper  and  toner  costs)  yielded  electrifying 
returns  on  investment.  In  short,  we  inferred, 
fax  machines  were  going  to  be  obsolete. 
What  could  have  been  more  obvious? 


Mobile  Maker 

Wireless  Internet  toolmaker 
Speedware  has  announced  the  2.0 
release  of  MobileDev  development 
tool  for  wireless  applications.  The 
product  includes  a  graphical  inte¬ 
grated  development  environment 
that  allows  for  rapid  creation  of 
mobile  applications  based  on  WAP 
technology.  The  tool  includes  spe¬ 
cific  features  aimed  at  the  handheld 
device  markup  language  and  wire¬ 
less  markup  language  standards.  It 
also  supports  proprietary  features 
found  in  microbrowsers  from 
Nokia,  OpenWave  and  others.  A 
free  trial  version  is  available  from 
www.speedware.com.  Pricing  for 

V  ' 

the  commercial  version  begins  at 
$495  per  developer  seat.  For  more 
information,  call  800  361-6782. 

Big  Storage 

Tape  automation  maker 
Quantum/ATL  Products  has 

announced  the  availability  of  its 
M1500  enterprise-class  library. 

The  system  is  rack-mountable 
and  comes  in  increments  of  two 
DLT8000  drives  and  20  cartridges. 

It  can  be  scaled  to  handle  20  drives 
and  200  cartridges,  using  a 
pass-through  mechanism  called 
StackLink  to  move  cartridges 
from  one  module  to  another. 
Administrators  can  also  add  new 
modules  or  replace  nonfunctioning 
ones  while  the  unit  continues  to 
operate,  preventing  downtime 
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Business  changes 


Go  ahead.  Change 


com/c  1-800-355-7602 


Business  can  change  in  an  instant.  Middleware  can't.  But  you  have  the  power,  flexibility  and  speed  to  profit  from  change  if  you 
integrate  your  business  with  Fuegotech's"’  innovative  Business  Process  Management  solution.  So  what  are  you  waiting  for? 
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Yet  the  number  of  fax  machines  kept 
growing.  Desktop  faxing  became  so  stag¬ 
nant  that  some  modem  manufacturers 
shipped  their  products  with  the  fea¬ 
ture  turned  off,  according  to  Peter  David¬ 
son,  a  Burbank,  Calif.,  consultant  affiliated 
with  IDC  (a  sister  company  to  CIO's  pub¬ 
lisher,  CXO  Media). 

Faced  with  the  fact  that  the  popularity 
of  faxing  refused  to  flag,  conventional  wis¬ 
dom  fell  back  once  again,  this  time  to  the 


Internet  faxing,  has  fallen  drastically. 
Despite  all  the  man-hours  invested  in 
attachment  standards,  computer  software 
has  never  found  a  simple  way  to  preserve 
and  transmit  complex  formats,  such  as 
forms.  Scanners  and  optical  character 
recognition  have  never  gotten  smart  and 
simple  enough  for  a  seamless  takeover. 
Fax  documents  are  hard  to  edit,  which 
means  that  faxing  is  a  quick-and-dirty 
authenticator — the  contract  faxed  over 


Fax  machines  were  going  to  be  obsolete. 
What  could  have  been  more  obvious? 


claim  that  if  fax  modems  would  not  replace 
dedicated  machines,  then  fax  servers 
would.  A  few  years  later  that  case  was  bol¬ 
stered  by  the  arrival  of  Internet  faxing,  in 
which  faxes  travel  over  the  Internet,  from 
server  to  server  (or  better,  port  to  port), 
instead  of  phone  number  to  phone  number. 

In  both  cases  the  arguments  seemed 
irresistible.  Because  fax  servers  run  24/7, 
they  can  send  and  receive  at  the  cheapest 
phone  rates,  which  add  up,  especially  for 
companies  doing  any  sort  of  broad¬ 
cast  faxing.  Internet  faxing  goes  even  fur¬ 
ther,  replacing  toll  charges  with  free  con¬ 
nections,  which  is  about  as  attractive  as 
propositions  get. 

Yet  year  after  year,  machine  fax  sales 
continued  to  climb  while  the  installation 
rates  of  fax  servers  and  Internet  faxing  serv¬ 
ices  (the  former,  admittedly,  after  a  strong 
initial  spurt)  have  stagnated.  (Davidson 
says  that  even  today  80  percent  to  90  per¬ 
cent  of  faxes  continue  to  be  sent  or  received 
by  stand-alone  machines.)  We  won’t  even 
bring  up  the  sorry  fate  of  the  idea  that  dig¬ 
ital  signatures  would  replace  the  need  to 
fax  hand-signed  pages,  or  the  failure  of  fax 
upgrade  schemes  such  as  color  faxing  and 
better  compression  algorithms.  It’s  just  all 
too  embarrassing. 

There  are  several  theories  as  to  what 
happened.  The  cost  of  switched  connec¬ 
tion  calls,  the  technology  competing  with 


for  a  signature  will  probably  be  the  same 
contract  that  is  faxed  back.  Documents 
prepared  on  the  desktop  are  just  one 
degree  more  problematic. 

Until  recently  it  was  hard  even  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  a  simple  way  for  a  desktop  to 
receive  faxes.  Say  a  digital  fax  comes  in 
over  the  company  Centrex;  how  does  it 
get  routed  to  a  desktop?  Does  it  pop  up 
on  the  receptionist’s  computer  so  that 
he  can  check  it  against  the  company 
directory?  Unlikely.  The  problem  has 
been  addressed  fairly  recently.  A  number 
of  third-party  companies,  such  as  J2 
Global  Communications  in  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  issue  fax  numbers  tied  to  specific 
e-mail  addresses.  Faxes  sent  to  the  num¬ 
ber  end  up  in  the  client’s  e-mail  box. 

Ultimately  what  makes  faxes  a  climax 
technology  is  their  degree  of  integration 
into  the  minutiae  of  everyday  life.  They 
just  naturally  incorporate  themselves 
into  our  everyday  habits.  How  many 
people  print  out  text,  mark  it  up  by  hand 
and  then  fax  their  annotated  copy  on  to 
the  next  person  in  the  chain  of  review? 
When  a  technology  puts  down  its  roots 
in  niches  of  behavior  as  intimate  and 
informal  as  these,  it  becomes  as  hard  to 
replace  as  the  pencil.  ■ 

Paper,  paper  everywhere.  Send  new  ideas— not  old 
faxes— to  et@cio.com. 


new 

products 


during  upgrades.  The  product 
features  a  maximum  capacity  of  16 
terabytes  with  throughputs  of  up  to 
864GB  per  hour  using  20  drives 
and  2:1  data  compression.  A  sin¬ 
gle,  20-drive  cartridge  unit  lists  for 
$19,995.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.atip.com  or  call  800  624-5545. 

Portal  Reporting 

Crystal  Decisions  (formerly 
Seagate  Software)  has  announced 
the  release  of  its  Crystal  Enterprise 

reporting  tool.  The  product  provides 
a  Web-based  interface  through 
which  users  can  view  a  variety  of 
report  types  produced  from  data 
generated  by  ERP,  supply  chain, 
CRM,  data  warehouse  and  other 
applications.  Administrators  can  set 
security  levels  on  reports,  allowing 
access  only  to  authorized  users. 
Users  can  also  view  the  history  of 
a  report  to  ensure  that  they  are 
always  reading  the  most  up-to-date 
version.  The  product  supports 
standard  reporting  features, 
including  drill-down,  charting, 
hyperlinking  and  geographic  map¬ 
ping.  Flexible  pricing  is  available 
based  on  first-time  user,  concurrent 
user  and  processor.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation,  visit  www.crystatdecisions 
.net  or  call  800  877-2340. 
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KNOW  THE  FEELING? 


VIKING  ON  BOARD  " 


A  server  crash  is  a  crushing  blow,  not  only  to  customer  satisfaction, 
but  to  upward  career  mobility.  Let  Viking  help  keep  your  best  foot 
forward  with  100  percent  tested  and  warranted  router,  switch, 
server,  desktop,  and  workstation  memory  -  products  of  choice 
in  some  of  the  industry's  most  successful  OEMs.  And  no  other 
company  offers  better  quality,  support  and  service.  We  guarantee  it. 

1  -800-338-2361 

www.vikingcomponents.com 


- 1  Emerging 

PUNDITS 

Bruce  Schneier 

Network  Security:  It’s  Not 
About  the  Technology 

Safety's  price  is  constant  vigilance 


FIVE  YEARS  AGO  a  firewall  was  all 
you  needed  for  security  on  the  Internet. 
Back  then,  no  one  had  ever  heard  of 
denial-of-service  attacks  shutting  down 
Web  servers,  let  alone  common  gateway 
interface  scripting  flaws  and  the  latest  vul¬ 
nerabilities  in  Microsoft  Outlook  Express. 
But  in  the  wake  of  recent  years  came  intru¬ 
sion  detection  systems,  public-key  infra¬ 
structure,  smart  cards  and  biometrics. 
New  networking  services,  wireless  devices 
and  the  latest  products  regularly  turn  net¬ 
work  security  upside  down.  It’s  no  wonder 
CIOs  can’t  keep  up. 

What’s  amazing  is  that  no  one  else  can 
either.  Computer  security  is  a  40-year-old 
discipline;  every  year  there’s  new  research, 
new  technologies,  new  products,  even  new 
laws.  And  every  year  things  get  worse. 

I’m  here  to  tell  you  it’s  not  about  the 
technology. 

Network  security  is  an  arms  race, 
where  the  attackers  have  all  the  advan¬ 
tages.  First,  potential  intruders  are  in  what 
military  strategists  call  “the  position  of  the 
interior”:  the  defender  has  to  defend 
against  every  possible  attack,  while  the 
attacker  has  to  find  only  one  weakness. 
Second,  the  immense  complexity  of  mod¬ 
ern  networks  makes  them  impossible  to 
properly  secure.  (Yes,  I  said  “impossible,” 
not  “difficult.”)  And  third,  skilled  attack¬ 
ers  can  encapsulate  their  attacks  in  auto¬ 
matic  programs,  allowing  people  with  no 
skill  to  use  them. 

The  way  forward  is  not  more  prod¬ 
ucts  but  better  processes.  We  have  to 
stop  looking  for  the  magic  preventive 
technology  that  will  avoid  the  threats, 
and  embrace  processes  that  will  let  us 


The  immense 
complexity  of 
modern  networks 
makes  them 
impossible  to 
properly  secure. 


echnology  | - 

manage  the  risks.  And  that  doesn’t  mean 
more  prevention;  it  means  detection  and 
response. 

On  the  Internet  this  translates  to  con¬ 
stant  monitoring  of  your  network.  In 
October  2000,  Microsoft  discovered  that 
an  attacker  penetrated  its  corporate  net¬ 
work  weeks  earlier,  doing  untold  damage. 
(Microsoft  has  been  reticent  about  the 
exact  details.) 

Administrators  discovered  this  breach 
when  they  noticed  20  new  accounts  being 
created  on  a  server.  Then  they  went  back 
through  their  audit  records  and  pieced 
together  how  the  attacker  got  in  and  what 
he  did.  If  someone  had  been  monitoring 
those  audit  records — from  the  firewalls, 
servers  and  routers — in  real-time,  the 
attacker  could  have  been  detected  and 
repelled  at  the  point  of  entry. 

Monitoring  also  means  vigilance; 
attacks  come  from  all  over  and  at  all  hours. 
It  means  that  experts  need  to  continuously 
monitor  with  the  tools  and  expertise  at 
hand  to  figure  out  what  is  happening. 
Throwing  an  intrusion  detection  system 
onto  a  network  and  handing  a  system 
administrator  a  pager  isn’t  monitoring  any 
more  than  giving  a  bucket  to  the  guy  at  the 
other  end  of  a  fire  alarm  replaces  a  fire 
department. 

Prevention  systems  are  never  perfect.  No 
bank  ever  says:  “Our  safe  is  so  good,  we 
don’t  need  an  alarm  system.”  No  museum 
ever  says:  “Our  door  and  window  locks 
are  so  good,  we  don’t  need  night  watch¬ 
men.”  Detection  and  response  are  how  we 
get  security  in  the  real  world,  and  it’s  the 
only  way  we  can  possibly  get  security  on 
the  Internet.  CIOs  must  invest  in  monitor¬ 
ing  services  if  they  are  to  maintain  security 
in  a  networked  world.  BE1 


Bruce  Schneier  is  founder  and  chief  technical  offi¬ 
cer  at  Counterpane  Internet  Security,  a  managed- 
security  monitoring  company.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  Secrets  and  Lies:  Digital  Security  in  a  Networked 
World  (Wiley,  2000).  You  can  subscribe  to  his  free 
monthly  e-mail  newsletter,  Crypto-Gram,  at 
www.counterpane.com/crypto-gram.html, 
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•  Sales  cycle:  35  days 

•  Proposal  time:  4  weeks 

•  Order  Accuracy:  75% 

•  Sales  Conversion  Rates:  5% 

•  Email  Response  Time:  48  hours 

•  Operational  Costs:  $30  million 


•  Sales  cycle:  1 0  days 

•  Proposal  time:  3  hours 

•  Order  Accuracy:  99% 

•  Sales  Conversion  Rates:  1 5% 

•  Email  response  time:  2  hours 

•  Operational  Savings:  $20  million 


The  Funny 
Thing  Is, 


Company. 


The  Difference  Is  Firepond.  Major  companies  around  the  world  use  Firepond’s  intelligent  selling  and  customer  serv¬ 
ice  software  to  get  results  that  are  nothing  less  than  astonishing.  Significantly  shorter  sales  cycles.  More  profitable  and 
satisfied  customers.  Greater  revenue  per  sales  channel  and  per  sales  rep.  Extremely  accurate  sales  orders  with  minimal 
sales  and  engineering  support.  Reduced  sales  training  costs.  Faster  time  to  market.  Complex  proposals  in  hours  instead 
of  weeks.  Maximum  price  optimization  with  no  money  “left  on  the  table.”  Plus  improved  contact  center  productivity. 
Reduced  service  times.  Lower  CSR  turnover.  And  longer  customer 
relationships.  In  short,  our  multi-channel  selling  and  customer  serv¬ 
ice  solutions  can  add  millions  to  your  top  and  bottom  lines.  If  you’d 
like  to  accelerate  revenue  growth  while  driving  down  costs,  call  us. 

1-888-662-7722  www.firepond.com 


NOT  JUST  CRM  TOOLS.  PROFIT  MACHINES. 
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That’s  My  Story,  and  I’m  Sticking  to  It 

Want  to  connect  with  your  audience?  Lose  the  slides  and  tell  a  good  tale.  BY  JEFFREY  L.  seglin 


WE’VE  ALL  BEEN  THERE.  We’re  giving  a  speech  trying  to  get 
some  group  to  buy  in  to  a  new  concept  or  change,  and  we’re 
not  connecting.  None  of  the  tools  we’ve  used  for  years — 
PowerPoint  presentations,  charts,  graphs,  reports — are  getting 
through.  The  solution  may  he  as  simple  as  losing  those  tradi¬ 
tional  tools  and  telling  a  story. 

Stephen  Denning,  the  former  program  director  for  knowl¬ 
edge  management  of  The  World  Bank  in  Washington,  D.C.,  dis¬ 


covered  the  power  of  storytelling  in  the  spring  of  1996.  He 
was  trying  to  convince  his  audience  of  the  importance  of  shar¬ 
ing  knowledge  throughout  The  World  Bank  but  usual  tactics 
hadn’t  worked,  so  he  decided  to  tell  the  story  of  a  small-town 
health-care  worker  in  Zambia  who  needed  information  about  a 
malaria  treatment.  He  had  logged  on  to  the  website  of  the 
Atlanta-based  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  and 
within  minutes  found  the  information  he  needed.  The  effect  of 
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The  business  landscape  can  be  treacherous.  Are  you  getting  the  right  advice  to 
anticipate  future  trends  and  develop  your  strategy?  You  will  with  IDC,  a  market 
intelligence  partner  that's  on  the  inside  track.  We  take  research  to  the  next  level, 
providing  unbiased  analysis,  accurate  predictions  and  results-oriented  direction.  We 
also  offer  unsurpassed  global  reach  and  presence.  Count  on  us  to  give  you  the 
direction  you  need.  You  could  go  places  others  may  not  have  considered. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  IDC,  VISIT  US  AT  WWW.IDC.CDM/EXTREME  OR  CALL  5DB.BV2.B2CC 


*IDC 

Analyze  the  Future 


lifescience 


the  story,  Denning  recalls,  was  palpable.  Suddenly,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  having  information  available  to  any  World  Bank 
worker  anywhere  in  the  world  became  clear,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  put  a  knowledge-sharing  program  in  place  the  next  year. 

In  his  book  The  Springboard:  How  Storytelling  Ignites 
Action  in  Knowledge-Era  Organizations  (Butterworth- 
Heinemann,  October  2000),  Denning  calls  such  tales  spring¬ 
board  stories  because  they  help  launch  a  listener  to  action. 
He  makes  the  case  that  by  following  these  simple  yet  critical 
guidelines,  any  storyteller  can  achieve  results. 

Make  your  stories  relevant.  For  a  story  to  be  effective,  know  as 
much  about  your  audience’s  world  as  possible.  “Parachuting 
into  an  organization  is  quite  dangerous,”  Denning  says.  Spend 
some  time  with  the  group  you’re  addressing  beforehand  and 
shape  your  story  to  fit. 

Have  clear  goals.  Leaping  into  a  story  before  you  figure  out 
what  you’re  trying  to  accomplish  is  all  backward,  Denning  says. 
“Getting  clear  on  your  purpose  is  crucial.” 

Use  a  single  protagonist.  “When  you’re  working  in  a  narra¬ 
tive  form,  you  are  trying  to  get  the  listener  to  live  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  protagonist,”  Denning  says.  “It’s  more  powerful  to 
have  the  listener  empathize  with  a  single  individual  than  with 
hundreds.  The  listener  is  then  able  to  live  the  story.” 

Use  unusual  examples  to  illustrate  your  point.  “The  story  has 
to  have  something  unexpected,  otherwise  it’s  boring,”  says 


Denning.  “But  it  also  has  to  be  plausible  to  the  audience.” 
When  Denning  used  the  example  of  the  health-care  worker  in 
Zambia,  he  knew  it  might  sound  strange  but  it  resonated  with 
his  audience. 

Choose  a  story  that’s  true.  Denning  advises  against  using 
fictitious  examples  to  make  a  point  because  it  can  distract  the 
audience  and  cause  them  to  focus  on  the  fact  that  what  you’re 
saying  never  happened. 

Make  the  story  recent.  “The  fresher  the  story,  the  better,”  says 
Denning.  “You  want  to  bring  the  listener  a  sense  of  an  urgent 
reality.  If  you  say,  ‘This  happened  just  two  weeks  ago,’  it’s  fresh.” 

Let  the  listeners  fill  in  the  blanks.  You  want  to  give  enough 
detail  to  communicate  the  point,  but  refrain  from  painting 
vivid  descriptions  of  the  landscape.  That  way  the  audience  is 
free  to  imagine  how  the  story  could  play  out.  “If  you  give  an 
enormous  amount  of  detail,”  says  Denning,  “your  audience’s 
attention  focuses  on  the  explicit  story;  they  don’t  invent  their 
own  story,  and  the  whole  springboard  effect  is  gone.” 

The  best  way  to  improve  your  storytelling  skills,  says  Denn¬ 
ing,  is  practice.  Listening  to  others  tell  stories  can  be  quite 
informative  as  well. 


Jeffrey  L.  Seglin  (Jseglin@post.harvard.edu )  is  the  author  of  The  Good, 
the  Bad,  and  Your  Business:  Choosing  Right  When  Ethical  Dilemmas  Pull 
You  Apart.  He  teaches  at  Emerson  College  in  Boston. 


er  Spring  Fever 

Combat  seasonal  allergies  with  more  than  just  Kleenex 

BY  CAROLE  BODGER 

AH,  THE  GLORIES  OF  SPRING:  The  trees  blossom,  the  flowers  bloom,  and  the  sneezes  resound. 
For  the  35.9  million  Americans  who  suffer  from  seasonal  allergic  rhinitis— a. k. a.  hay  fever- 
spring  heralds  a  crop  of  discomforts.  Here  are  a  few  steps  to  help  you  ease  the  sneezes. 


Vacuum,  vacuum,  vacuum.  Use  a 

machine  with  a  HEPA  (high-efficiency 
particulate)  filter  to  catch  the  smallest 
particles  instead  of  stirring  them  up. 

Clean  air  filters  and  ducts.  HEPA  fil¬ 
tering  systems,  electrostatic  filters 
and  other  devices  can  help. 

Watch  local  pollen  counts.  Call  800 
9-POLLEN  (800  976-5536)  for 
National  Allergy  Bureau  reports. 


Close  the  windows.  Keep  the  win- 

M  I 

dows  in  your  house  and  car  closed 
when  the  pollen  count  is  high. 

Know  thy  remedies.  Antihistamines 
block  the  effects  of  histamine,  which 
is  released  during  an  allergic  reaction.  Hist¬ 
amine  is  responsible  for  flulike  symptoms. 
Don’t  forget  the  pets.  Allergic  reac¬ 
tions  can  intensify  when  dogs  and 
cats  shed  their  winter  coats  in  the  spring. 


Consult  an  allergist.  If  you’ve  got  it 
bad,  consider  immunotherapy  (a 
series  of  shots  with  increasing  doses  of  aller¬ 
gens).  Prescription  medications  can  also 
help  your  sniffles.  H0 


Freelance  Writer  Carole  Bodger  escapes  many 
allergens  by  living  in  the  Atlanta  area.  Reach  her  via 
e-mail  at  cbodger@ga.prestige.net. 
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Share  the  Portal  Vision  of  Hummingbird 


Hummingbird  Enterprise 


A  single  point  of  access  to  all  business-critical 
information,  to  make  your  life  easier  at  work. 

Getting  the  information  you  need  to  make  smarter  decisions  has  never  been 
easier.  Hummingbird  Enterprise  Portal  Suite  provides  a  portal  to  access  all 
your  organization's  information,  wherever  it's  stored.  And  it  works  seamlessly 
with  Hummingbird  solutions  for  host  access  and  network  connectivity, 
document  and  content  management,  data  integration  and  business 
intelligence.  So  don't  just  find  information,  use  it  to  make  smarter  business 
decisions.  Then  act  on  them,  Find  out  more.  Visit  our  Web  site  or  call  us  today. 


Where  the  future  of  e-Business  takes  flight 


Toll  Free:  +1  877  FLY  HUMM  •  Tel.:  +1  416  496  2200  •  www.hummingbird.com/scope3 
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Only  the  Names  Have  Been  Changed 


Cogs  in  the 
Machine 

BY  ANONYMOUS 

“Mom  Theresa’s  joined  the  mob  and  happy  with  her  full-time  job.” 

-Primitive  Radio  Gods 

COMPANY  I  USED  TO  work  for  recently  announced  it  was  laying 
off  thousands  of  people  from  an  assortment  of  departments 
in  its  headquarters,  including  a  few  hundred  from  the  IT 
department,  and  more  from  plants  and  various  other  facilities 
around  the  world.  The  local  news  programs  ran  footage  of 
employees  carrying  boxes  of  their  personal  belongings  through 
the  parking  lot,  some  acceding  to  inane  and  tearful  interviews. 
When  one  husband  and  wife  (both  of  whom  had  been  laid 
off)  were  asked  by  a  reporter  how  they  felt,  I  had  to  turn  the 
television  off. 


My  dad  spent  most  of  his  years  working  in  aerospace,  a 
heavily  unionized,  stunningly  inefficient  industry  that  is  no 
stranger  to  layoffs.  The  cycles  of  war  and  peace,  combined 
with  arcane  and  inflexible  work  rules  forbidding  personnel 
reassignment  or  the  restructuring  of  responsibilities,  made 
periodic  layoffs  a  fact  of  life.  Few  of  the  large  companies 
that  are  currently  downsizing,  particularly  those  in  high-tech, 
have  unions  of  any  kind.  (See  “IT  Workers  of  the  World:  Are 
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At  PC  EXPO,  the  expo  portion  of 
TECHXNY,  you’ll  find  mobile  &  wireless, 
business  solutions,  leading-edge 
Internet  security  advances,  ASPs,  the 
latest  in  Linux,  storage  technologies 
and  more.  The  best  products,  services 
and  real-world  solutions  — all  delivered 
by  the  best  vendors  and  solutions 
providers  in  the  IT  industry. 

T 


Limited  Engagement.  One  Week  Only. 

TECHXNY’s  full  week  of  conferences,  education  summits  and 
special  events  has  something  for  just  about  everyone.  The  IT 
Innovation  Conference  focusing  on  innovative  security  solutions... 
an  IT  infrastructure  built  for  speed. ..top-notch  information-sharing 
architecture. ..Best  of  Brainshare...SAN  and  Clustering  Summits... 
and  the  wide,  wide,  wireless  world. 

Marketing  Integration  Xchange,  a  conference  and  exposition, 
focusing  on  the  use  of  technology  to  maximize  marketing 
effectiveness  and  optimize  customer  relationships. 

There’s  the  Finance  Exchange.  The  Angel  Society  Forum 

for  entrepreneurs.  First  Look  for  senior-level  execs.  Solutions 
Integrator  Think  Tech.  PC  Career  Expo.  And  still  more  targeted 
programs  and  events  are  on  their  way  to  bring  you  the  cutting- 
edge  of  IT  today. 


This  June,  the  leading 
companies  and  conferences 
in  technology  take  center 
stage  in  New  York  City. 


Conference  Dates:  June  25-28,  2001 
Exposition  Dates:  June  26-28,  2001 
Location:  Javits  Center,  New  York  City 


To  learn  all  about  what  there  is  to  see,  do,  hear,  and  learn  at 
TECHXNY  this  June,  log  on  to  www.techxny.com.  And  while  you’re 
there,  make  sure  to  register  right  away! 
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They  Uniting?”  Page  134.)  There  are  few,  if  any,  restrictions 
on  management  regarding  reallocation  of  personnel,  salary  or 
benefit  adjustments,  or  a  whole  universe  of  other  cost-cut- 
ting  measures,  and  yet  these  managers  see  fit  to  shed  the 
intellectual  assets  of  the  company. 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  a  layoff  is  the  most  glaringly  obvi¬ 
ous  example  of  senior  management  malpractice,  and  yet  I 
can  think  of  few  examples  when  a  CEO  has  been  called  to 
account.  On  the  contrary,  most  are  lauded  for  their  willing¬ 
ness  to  take  bold  action  and  awarded  an  increase  in  their 
stock  price  by  Wall  Street  (for  a  day  or  two)  in  anticipation 
of  a  turnaround. 

This  is  completely  nuts,  and  here’s  why.  When  top  man¬ 
agement  decides  to  lay  off  a  significant  number  of  people,  it’s 
because  of  one  of  three  things:  There’s  a  downturn  in  demand 
for  their  product  that  they’ve  failed  to  anticipate  and  adjust  for 
in  a  constructive  way;  they’ve  been  employing  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  they  really  didn’t  need;  or  they’ve  run  the 
company  into  the  ground  and  have  gone  out  of  business. 
Under  which  of  these  circumstances,  exactly,  do  we  in  senior 
management  deserve  to  keep  our  jobs? 

I  have  stayed  pretty  close  to  some  of  the  people  I  left  behind 
at  my  old  company,  and  as  much  as  we  try  to  avoid  it,  con¬ 
versations  eventually  drift  back  toward  work.  Like  it  or  not, 
I’m  pretty  well  up  to  speed  on  what’s  been  going  on  there. 
For  instance,  I  know  that  the  senior  team,  tired  of  their  long 
commute  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks,  leased  very  fancy, 
very  expensive  offices  within  spitting  distance  of  the  highly 


polished  neighborhood  they  all  happen  to  live  in.  I  also  know 
that  they’ve  cut  departmental  travel  budgets  but  kept  their 
executive  jets. 

That  senior  management  gets  away  with  this  malfeasance 
speaks  volumes  about  what  drives  short-term  decision  making 
in  public  companies  and  investors’  glaring  underestimation 
of  the  value  of  human  capital.  For  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
the  business  planning  and  budgeting  process  of  this  company 
would  begin  and  end  with  the  precise  profit-growth  number 


the  company  needed  to  support  its  stock’s  hyperinflated  P/E 
ratio.  All  subsequent  planning  went  from  there.  Every  other 
revenue  and  expense  number,  including  R&D  investments  in 
new  product  development  and  strategic  IT  systems  develop¬ 
ment,  was  simply  a  shrinking  derivative  of  the  current  year’s 
profit-growth  requirement,  without  regard  to  its  likely  impact 
on  profitability  and  competitiveness  in  the  years  ahead.  In 
each  budget  cycle,  the  law  of  big  numbers  increased  the 
degree  of  difficulty  in  maintaining  growth  percentages,  and 
they  began  “burning  the  furniture,”  so  to  speak,  earlier  and 
earlier  in  each  cycle  until  the  budget  year  arrived  (this  one) 
when  there  was  no  furniture  left  to  burn,  only  people. 
Changes  in  flow  cause  changes  in  pressure. 

The  executives  also  get  away  with  it  because,  in  form  and 
function,  top  management  is  not  unlike  other  secret  soci¬ 
eties.  Now,  most  secret  societies  (by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
we  know  of  them)  are  not  entirely  secret.  Some,  like  the  Secret 
Service,  stand  out  just  because  of  the  way  they  dress  and  carry 
themselves.  I’d  compare  most  management  teams  to  an 
organization  like  the  Masons,  a  secret  society  whose  members 
put  decals  on  their  cars  and  wear  special  jewelry.  As  with  all 
such  groups,  when  senior  staff  are  ensconced  in  their  meet¬ 
ing  rooms,  no  one  knows  precisely  what  it  is  they’re  up  to 
or  what  rituals  take  place,  but  neither  do  they,  most  of  the 
time — something  that  becomes  apparent  to  outsiders  only 
after  it’s  too  late. 

Two  hundred  IT  people  got  laid  off.  Investors,  whose  irra¬ 
tional  first  impulse  is  to  laud  management  and  run  up  the 

stock,  should  instead  consider  what 
just  really  happened.  Management 
has,  conservatively  speaking,  just 
taken  600  years  of  unique,  special¬ 
ized  and  expensively  trained  exper¬ 
tise  and  simply  set  it  out  on  the  curb 
to  be  picked  up  by  any  real  or 
wannabe  competitor  that  happens 
along.  In  many  cases,  released  IT 
technical  staff  will  have  to  be  brought 
back  under  contract  at  a  cost  three 
times  higher  than  when  they  were 
regular  employees.  (One  unfortunate 
byproduct  of  all  this  is  that  it  will  result  in  a  huge  increase 
in  the  use  of  contractors,  who  by  virtue  of  their  status  as  mer¬ 
cenaries  can  be  laid  off  without  guilt  and  without  even  char¬ 
acterizing  it  as  a  layoff.) 

Investors  should  know  that  during  the  next  year,  there 
will  be  384,000  fewer  hours  spent  at  this  company  imple¬ 
menting  and  supporting  systems  that  facilitate  new  products 
and  services  going  to  market;  systems  that  would  have 
improved  customer  service,  competitiveness  and  worker  pro- 


By  laying  off  200  people,  management  has  just 
taken  600  years  of  expensively  trained  expertise 
and  simply  set  it  out  on  the  curb  to  be  picked  up 
by  any  competitor. 
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PROBLEMS,  PRESS  THE  BUTTON 


AND  THINK  HAPPY  THOUGHTS 


or,  you  could  just  call  Synygy. 


Synygy-The  Incentive  Compensation  Company™- is  the  largest  provider  of 
Enterprise  Incentive  Management  (EIM)  software  and  services. 


Synygy’s  solutions  for  managing  variable  pay  plans  free  up  your 
scarce  technical  resources  and  give  you  the  flexibility  and 
power  to  rapidly  and  cost  effectively  keep  up  with  your 
organization’s  ever  changing  variable  compensation  plans. 

Synygy’s  proven  1C  Expert™  software  has  been  used  to 
implement  and  manage  more  variable  pay  plans  for  more 
plan  participants  for  more  of  the  world’s  largest  corporations 
than  any  other  solution. 

Sun  Microsystems,  American  Home  Products,  DuPont,  Portal 
Software,  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Fleet  Mortgage  Group,  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  and  dozens  of  other  Global  2000  companies  are 


www.synygy.com 

Copyright  ©  2001  Synygy,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved 


now  taking  advantage  of  Synygy’s  flexible  solutions  and 
exceptional  client  service. 

Synygy  delivers  “software  as  a  service”  — providing  a  full 
spectrum  of  solutions  from  enterprise  software  to  ASP  to 
complete  plan  management  outsourcing— all  without  the 
cost  of  purchasing  software. 

Visit  www.synygy.com  today  to  request  free  white  papers  and 
case  studies.  Or  call  us  at  610-664-7433  x7971  to  learn  how 
Synygy’s  decade  of  experience  can  solve  your  pay-for- 
performance  troubles. 
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to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  all  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 

r  Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 

non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.com/subscribe 
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ductivity.  For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  company  will  suffer 
from  the  psychological  damage  to  those  who  kept  their  jobs. 
The  damage  will  be  profound,  the  resultant  effect  to  pro¬ 
ductivity  measurable  and  the  pretense  of  loyalty — in  both 
directions — shattered. 

Investors  should  consider  all  the  things  that  won’t  be  getting 
done  this  year  and  who  they  have  to  thank  for  that. 

Even  if  we  were  to  give  management  a  pass  and  say  that 
the  current  round  of  layoffs  was  inevitable,  then  the  ques¬ 
tion  becomes,  How  will  the  cost  cutting  be  managed  to  min¬ 
imize  the  severity  of  the  layoffs?  Where  layoffs  do  occur, 
how  will  they  be  handled?  What  provisions  will  be  made  to 
allow  loyal  employees  as  much  dignity  as  possible  and  as 
little  disruption  to  their  families’  financial  and  emotional 
well-being?  With  how  much  humanity  will  the  people  who 
are  not  responsible,  but  who  must  suffer  the  layoffs  anyway, 
be  treated? 

Based  on  what  I’ve  heard  about  how  this  particular  company 
handled  things,  I’d  give  it  a  5  on  a  humanity  scale  of  10.  The  cri¬ 
teria  for  dismissal  amounted  to  a  popularity  contest  judged  by 
individual  managers,  with  no  time  or  mechanism  for  review 
or  appeal.  Surprised  victims  were  given  two  months’  salary 


and  a  box  to  put  their  belongings  in,  and  shown  the  door.  Sad. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  been  laid  off  recently,  let  me 
just  say  this:  You  should  take  it  on  faith  that  you  are  in  no 
way  responsible  for  this  temporary  interruption  in  your 
career.  It  is  true  that  personal  and  financial  success  is,  in  the 
long  run,  the  result  of  how  hard  you  work  and  how  doggedly 
persistent  you  are,  but  it  is  also,  in  a  very  perverse  way,  a 
matter  of  grace.  That  is,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  impossible  to  construct  the  higher  parts  of  your  destiny. 
This  is  important  to  remember,  even  when  dealing  with  life’s 
simpler  challenges. 

Some  years  back,  someone  told  me  that  if  you’re  ever  let 
go  from  a  company,  you  should  always  steal  something  on 
the  way  out  the  door.  Not  a  Clinton-size,  “wouldn’t  this  end 
table  look  great  in  Chappaqua”  kind  of  theft,  just  something 
small  and  insignificant  like  a  pencil  or  a  stapler.  Just  something 
to  say,  “In  the  end,  I  got  the  better  of  this  situation.” 

I  recommend  the  Swingline  over  the  Boston  stapler.  IHEl 


What  do  you  think  about  the  current  round  of  layoffs?  Let  Anonymous  know 
at  confidential@cio.com.  Anonymous  has  been  a  CIO  at  household-name 
companies  for  more  than  a  dozen  years. 
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A  Cold  Look  at  Hot  Trends 


Go  Ahead, 
Insult  My 
Intelligence 

What  do  women  want? 
Not  the  websites  designed  for  them. 

BY  ANGELA  GENUSA 

IF  ANYONE  IS  a  superpatron  of  that  giant  library  called  the  Internet,  it’s 
me.  What  heaven!  A  global  library  that  never  closes! 

Last  year,  I  logged  more  than  1,000  leisure  hours  online.  That 
works  out  to  about  three  hours  a  day  visiting  sites  to  read,  bank, 
buy,  track,  map  and  research — and  that’s  not  counting  the 
hours  online  I  put  in  at  work.  I  didn’t,  however,  spend  two  sec¬ 
onds  at  any  of  the  large  commercial  sites  aimed  at  women, 
such  as  iVillage,  WomenCentral,  Oxygen.com  or  Women.com. 

Why  should  I?  What  do  these  sites  have  to  offer  me?  Fashion 
tips?  No  thanks.  I  have  a  teenage  daughter.  Parenting  advice?  I 
turn  to  coworkers  who’ve  been  there,  done  that.  Dating  dilem¬ 
mas?  I  phone  a  girlfriend. 

Millions  of  women  visit  these  sites.  I  don’t  know  any  of  them. 

Although  they  promised  us  a  revolution,  these  sites  are  a 
devolution,  hosting  content  that  harks  back  to  the  worst  June 
Cleaver-ish  prefeminist  tripe. 

The  question  that  drives  me  nuts  is  why.  Why  in  2001,  after 
decades  of  feminism,  countless  books,  articles,  lawsuits  and 
marches,  are  people — many  of  them  women — pouring  millions 
into  building  sites  that  insult  my  gender’s  intelligence  and  portray 


us  all  as  dimwits?  At  a  time  when  women  compose  50.4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  online  population  and  make  the  majority  of  all  house¬ 
hold  purchasing  decisions,  can’t  these  people  think  of  anything 
better  to  offer  women?  Better  than  all  the  old-fashioned  junk  that 
used  to  go  into  the  “women’s  pages”  in  your  daily  newspaper: 
horoscopes,  fashion  tips,  recipes  and  advice  to  the  lovelorn. 

One  of  the  reasons  these  sites  are  such  wastelands  of  retro 
fluff  is  they  want  to  be  women’s  sites  without  being  labeled 
feminist,  says  Henry  Jenkins,  the  director  of  comparative  media  | 
studies  at  MIT  and  teacher  of  a  course  on  gender,  sexuality  and  | 
pop  culture.  “There’s  the  notion  that  if  you  take  a  more  pro-  x 

gressive  stance  about  femininity,  you’re  going  to  alienate  the  ^ 

most  conservative  segment  of  the  marketplace,”  he  says.  “When  “ 

O 

they  put  themselves  in  that  ideological  trap,  they  end  up  going  5 

cr 

back  to  prefeminism  and  suddenly  we’re  in  Betty  Crocker-land.”  « 
Is  it  really  that  bad?  Is  it  really  Betty  Crocker-land?  Perhaps  d 
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Introducing  Yipes,  a  managed  optical  IP  service  provider  that  will  change  the  way  you  look 


at  bandwidth.  Our  gigabit  IP-over-fiber  network  allow  you  to  choose  the  bandwidth  that’s  right  for 
your  business,  up  to  1  Gbps  in  1  Mbps  increments.  And 
throughout,  you  won’t  need  new  equipment  to  tap  into  its 


the  Yipes  network  is  IP  and  Ejiieraet 


jt  bandwidth.  So  you  can  double  your 
bandwidth  for  about  80%  of  your  current  cost.  Scalable,  secure  and  su'pter  fast.  That’s  the  Yipes  network. 

Want  to  see  the  power  in  action?  Check  out  www.yipes.coha  or  call  877-740 
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I’m  overstating  the  case.  Perhaps  these  sites  aren’t  as  backward 
as  I  think  they  are.  Maybe  I  should  take  another  look. 

Dumb  and  Dumber 

It’s  9  p.m.  when  I  arrive  at  Women.com  (“Where  women  are 
going”),  and  the  lead  is  “Get  Fiscally  Fit.”  Even  genderless  top¬ 
ics  like  finances  are  translated  for  women  who,  it  is  assumed,  will 
be  able  to  understand  the  rocket  science  of  balancing  a  check¬ 
book  only  if  it’s  presented  in  the  language  of  body  image.  “Do 
you  need  to  put  your  debt  on  a  diet?  Shape  up  your  investments? 


friend  an  “O  to  Go”  audio  e-card  (with  Oprah’s  own  voice)  and 
e-shop  at  the  Oprah  Book  Club.  The  site’s  pages  are  sprinkled 
with  italicized,  positively  O-prahtic  quotes:  “OK — Fm  sitting 
here  pouring  my  guts  out  on  the  stage.”  OK!  Enough!  Get  me 
out  of  here  before  I  pop  an  O-ring. 

All  of  these  sites  are  overflowing  with  patronizing  banner  ads 
that  are  as  bad  as  the  content.  On  iVillage,  for  example,  obnox¬ 
ious  ads  are  just  a  click  away  from  headlines  like  “Burn  300 
Calories  Just  by  Shopping!”  Or  take  this  condescending  ad  for 
Cheer  laundry  detergent:  Clothes  are:  a)  something  you  wear;  b) 
a  reason  to  shop;  c)  really  important  to 


It  turns  out  you  can  go  broke  underestimating 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  public, 
especially  if  that  public  has  two  X  chromosomes. 


you.  Well,  that’s  a  silly  question. 


Check  out  these  tips  from  our  financial  expert,  Cash  Flo.” 

The  question  of  the  day  at  Women.com:  “What’s  your 
favorite  cardio  machine:  treadmill,  stairmaster,  elliptical 
machine?”  “Vote!”  the  button  exclaims  as  if  it’s  1920  and 
women  have  just  won  the  franchise. 

I  arrive  at  iVillage.com,  once  the  hottest  IPO  on  the  Nasdaq, 
now  a  poster  child  for  the  dotcom  roller  coaster.  The  Hey- 
Honey-I’m-Home  headline  asks,  “What’s  for  dinner?” 

But  what’s  this — iVillage  is  promoting  “technologies  tai¬ 
lored  for  women”?  That  sounds  promising.  What  are  these  21st 
century  applications?  Let’s  see.  There’s  the  Baby  Name  Finder, 
a  Mothering  Style  Quiz,  a  Soul  Mate  Oracle,  the  Fragrance 
Finder,  a  Mr.  Right  Quiz  and — be  still  my  heart! — a  Makeover- 
o-Matic  where  you  can  manipulate  photos  to  try  on  a  new 
look.  While  the  nation  is  churning  over  Roe  v.  Wade,  federal 
funding  for  faith-based  social  service  organizations,  military 
spending,  missile  reduction,  tax  cuts  and  even  Eminem’s  feud 
with  Christina  Aguilera,  the  burning  question  on  iVillage’s 
Speak  Your  Mind  forum  is,  “Are  you  high  maintenance  in  the 
‘getting  ready’  department?  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  get 
ready  for  everyday  life  and  special  occasions?”  Answer:  One 
second  to  click  and  get  outta  here. 

Over  at  Oprah.com  (part  of  Oxygen  Media),  the  site’s  tag 
‘Your  Best  Life.”  But  there’s  nothing  about  your  life 


line  is 


here — it’s  all  Oprah,  all  the  time.  Count  it:  Oprah’s  name  can 
be  found  on  the  splash  page  17  times.  And  on  every  page  there’s 
a  phot-O  of  Lady  O.  Here,  in  O-land,  there  are  more  makeovers 
than  you  can  shake  a  lipstick  tube  at:  Glamorous  Makeovers, 
Body  Makeovers  and  Lifestyle  Makeovers  (for  women  “who 
feel  lost”  or  who’ve  “lost  themselves”).  Evangelist  Oprah  also 
exhorts  her  Web  audience  to  be  on  The  Oprah  Show — send  a 


Thinking  Inside  the  Box 

Silly  me,  it’s  now  1 1  p.m.  After  surfing 
all  these  “women’s”  sites,  I  need  one  of 
iVillage’s  “21st  century  solutions” — one 
of  “365  answers  to  women’s  everyday 
problems,”  that  is.  To  be  precise,  I  need 
21st  century  solution  number  329:  How  to  conceal  undereye 
circles.  I’ve  got  bags  under  my  eyes  from  eyestrain  after  glaring 
at  my  computer  monitor  in  amazement  and  disgust  at  classically 
backward  home-ec  curricula  repurposed  and  regurgitated  for 
the  Web.  They  propagate  the  stereotype  of  women  as  not-so- 
bright  creatures  who  are  terrified  of  anything  with  a  keyboard, 
squealing  Barbielike  at  the  sight  of  a  computer  mouse, 
“Computers  are  hard!”  Yep,  we’ve  come  a  long  way,  baby. 

The  good  news  is  that  these  sites  are  dying  a  slow,  agoniz¬ 
ing,  well-deserved  death.  It  turns  out  you  can  go  broke  under¬ 
estimating  the  intelligence  of  the  American  public,  especially  if 
that  public  has  two  X  chromosomes.  Women.com  and  iVillage 
are  hemorrhaging  cash  and  staff,  and  Oxygen.com  is  barely 
breathing.  In  a  desperate  attempt  to  stanch  the  bleeding,  iVillage 
recently  acquired  former  rival  Women.com  in  a  deal  that  com¬ 
pany  officials  say  “creates  the  most  comprehensive  destination 
to  meet  the  everyday  needs  of  women  online.” 

But  no  matter  how  many  iVillages  they  think  it  takes,  it’s 
impossible  to  create  a  site  that  reflects  all  women.  “It’s  the 
same  problem  with  all  mass  media  as  network  TV  claims  to 
represent  all  humans,”  Jenkins  says.  “All  women  don’t  want 
anything;  specific  women  want  a  variety  of  things.” 

So  which  website  would  I  build  if  it  were  up  to  me  to  cre¬ 
ate  “the  most  comprehensive  destination  to  meet  the  everyday 
needs  of  women  online”? 

Why,  I  think  it  already  exists.  It’s  called  the 
World  Wide  Web.  HH 


Think  women’s  websites  should  be  put  out  of  their 
misery?  Let  us  know  at  letters@cio.com.  Angela  Genusa 
is  a  contributing  writer. 
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my  Intel®  hardware, 
my  applications, 
my  operating  syst 


my  choice. 


Finally,  IT  professionals  everywhere  have  an  alternative. 


Caldera  is  harnessing  the  power  of  the  Web  through  Linux  ,  and  the 
stability  and  scalability  of  the  back  office  through  UNIX ",  to  give  you  a 
single,  cohesive  family  of  solutions  for  your  Intel  hardware.  From  thin 
client  to  data  center,  now  you  have  a  powerful  software  choice  -  Caldera. 


CALDERA'S  SOFTWARE  STRATEGY  FOR  INTEL  HARDWARE: 


CALDERA J 


www.caldera.coi 


A  NEW  COMPANY 


FOR  A  NEW  ERA 


Visit  www.caldera.com/offer/12  for  software 
strategy  information,  and  get  the  FREE  white  paper: 
"Caldera  gives  you  a  choice" 


UNIFYING  UNIX®  WITH 
LINUX®  FOR  BUSINESS” 


Major  Partners  include:  Compaq”,  Intel”,  Computer  Associates",  IBM ",  Novell”,  Borland1 

Caldera  has  over  20  offices  servicing  80  countries,  and  world-class  education,  professional  services,  and  support. 

200  !  Caldera  Systems.  Inc  All  Rights  Reserved  Caldera,  associated  logos,  and  toglines  ore  trademarks  of  Caldera  Systems,  Inc.  Linux  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Unas  Torvolds.  Ail  other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks 
nr  registered  mark**  >*  their  respective  companies  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  The  Open  Group  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
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Step  by  Step 

Need  to  get  several  projects  done  at  once? 
Try  running  them  like  an  assembly  line. 

BY  JEFF  FIELDS 

YOU  JUST  GOT  two  very  important  projects  approved,  and  they  both 
have  to  be  completed  around  the  same  time.  Both  are  key  cus¬ 
tomer  projects  and  both  are  complicated,  requiring  specialized 
skills  that  only  a  few  people  in  your  organization  have.  How 
do  you  get  them  both  done? 

This  is  a  problem  that  we  ran  into  recently  at  National 
Council  on  Compensation  Insurance  (NCCI)  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.,  where  I  am  CIO.  Three  important  CRM  projects  were 
approved  simultaneously.  All  of  them  had  to  be  completed  in 
time  for  an  upcoming  trade  show,  and  all  of  them  required  the 
particular  skills  of  the  same  project  management  team. 

How  did  we  do  it?  We  borrowed  an  idea  that  Henry  Ford 
thought  of  years  ago:  the  assembly  line.  Much  the  way  Ford 
put  the  assembly  line  to  work  building  cars,  we  used  it  to  get  the 
three  projects  done  simultaneously  by  focusing  the  efforts  of 
project  members  on  the  pieces  of  the  project  that  they  could 
do  best. 

Here’s  how  it  worked.  The  projects  involved  were  designed 
to  improve  customer  service  and  extend  that  service  to  the  Web 
for  external  customers.  The  technical  project  manager  and 


business  project  manager  with  the  most  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  for  these  projects  were  currently  working  full-time  to 
deliver  another  CRM  project  already  under  way.  Because  the 
new  projects  were  also  overlapping  in  start  and  delivery  dates, 
there  was  clearly  a  clash  for  project  resources. 

In  such  situations,  most  organizations  opt  to  either  stagger 
the  projects  and  wait  for  the  resources  to  free  up,  or  they  turn  to 
consultants.  But  NCCI  took  a  different  approach. 

Specifically,  we  had  the  two  key  business  and  technical  proj¬ 
ect  managers  start  all  the  projects,  one  at  a  time,  using  their 
expertise  to  get  a  handle  on  the  projects’  scope,  develop  final 
business  requirements  and  take  them  through  the  design  stage. 
Once  each  project  got  final  sign-off  on  design,  it  was  then 
handed  off  to  another,  less-specialized  project  manager  for 
completion.  Meanwhile,  the  specialized  project  managers 
moved  on  to  the  next  one. 

This  approach  not  only  allowed  the  projects  to  be  completed 
concurrently,  it  also  allowed  our  less-experienced  project  man¬ 
agers  to  learn  from  their  specialized  counterparts  in  a  transfer  of 
ownership  and  skills.  After  each  project,  these  project  man¬ 
agers  were  able  to  help  take  over  the  next  one  using  skills  they 
gained  while  working  on  the  last  one.  This  approach  also 
helped  the  more-experienced  project  managers  budget  their  time 
more  effectively. 

Some  of  the  lessons  we  learned  along  the  way  were  that  it 
helps  if  the  experienced  project  managers  can  revisit  the  proj¬ 
ect  after  it  gets  handed  off  and  that  they  should  be  able  to  han¬ 
dle  the  extensive  multitasking  and  transitioning  that  is  critical 
throughout  the  process.  We  also  learned  to  spend  more  time 
on  the  hand-off  phase  than  we  originally  did,  and  to  make  sure 
that  everyone  involved  understands  the  project  commitments, 
goals  and  deadlines. 

The  assembly  line  idea  has  provided  a  very  effective  way  to 
manage  project  management  resources  and  provide  training 
opportunities  at  NCCI.  So  the  next  time  you  get  two  or  more 
projects  approved  that  must  happen  simultaneously,  think  of 
Henry  Ford.  Your  customers  will  be  glad  you  did.  t3E] 


Looking  for  a  platform  for  your  ideas?  Contact  Columns 
Editor  Katherine  Noyes  at  knoyes@cio.com.  Jeff  Fields 
is  Unit  CIO  of  National  Council  on  Compensation 
Insurance's  Risk  Services  Division,  based  in  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.  He  can  be  reached  at  jeff_fields@ncci.com. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Pushing  the  “Undo”  Button  Against  Support.com 

WOULDN’T  YOU  LIKE  TO  HAVE  AN  “UNDO”  BUTTON  on  your  PC?  One  that  could  wipe 
away  system  crashes,  virus  attacks,  password  problems  —  even  your  own  human  error  —  in  a  matter 
of  minutes? 

We’ve  developed  that  “undo”  button;  it’s  a  key  feature  of  our  eSupport  Essentials™  product. 

And  recently  we  filed  a  patent  infringement  lawsuit  to  “undo”  the  actions  of  Support.com.  Those 
unfamiliar  with  our  company  may  wonder  if  this  is  a  bit  crazy.  Why  would  an  upstart  like  Previo  sue 
an  established  company  like  Support.com? 

The  answer  is  really  quite  simple:  we  believe  that  Support.com  is  selling  products  that  infringe  our 
patent,  and  we  must  defend  our  rights. 

In  1 994  we  began  developing  technology  that  is  fundamental  not  only  to  what  we  do,  but  to  any 
practical  way  of  solving  the  problem  that  our  products  address.  This  technology  enables  you  to 
“undo”  PC  problems  by  simply  putting  the  PC  back  exactly  the  way  it  was  at  a  point  in  time  when 
everything  was  working  correctly.  We  filed  for  patent  protection  in  1995;  the  patent  issued  in  1998. 

Previo’s  U.S.  Patent  No.  5,778,395  covers  what  we  call  ‘redundant  file  elimination.’  This  software 
technique  is  the  only  practical  way  known  to  collect  the  information  required  for  quick,  automated 
problem  resolution  on  any  of  the  PCs  and  laptops  belonging  to  an  enterprise.  Today’s  enterprises 
make  this  problem  especially  challenging,  with  thousands  of  PCs  and  laptops  spread  around  the 
world,  connected  by  LAN,  WAN  and  Internet.  Our  products  use  this  patented  technology  to 
dramatically  reduce  network  traffic  and  storage  requirements,  by  ensuring  that  one  and  only  one  copy 
of  each  file  is  ever  sent  over  the  network  and  safeguarded  by  IT.  Without  our  patented  technology, 
you  would  have  to  transmit  and  store  all  the  operating  system  files  for  each  PC  and  laptop,  even 
though  most  of  those  files  are  identical  on  every  system.  The  same  is  true  for  every  application, 
document,  and  data  file  shared  by  multiple  systems.  Imagine  if  you  had  to  transmit  and  keep  a 
copy  of  all  these  files  —  you  would  quickly  outstrip  any  conceivable  network  and  storage  capacity! 

So  why  is  this  technology  important? 

Think  about  all  the  time  lost  because  of  software  glitches,  stolen  laptops,  virus  attacks,  user  mistakes, 
and  hardware  failures.  The  user  is  not  back  to  full  productivity  until  the  PC  or  laptop  looks,  acts  and 
feels  just  the  way  it  did  before  the  problem.  Everything  —  operating  system,  applications, 
documents,  e-mail,  downloads,  passwords,  dial-up  settings  —  has  to  be  back  where  it  was.  That 
means  everything  has  to  be  protected,  and  the  only  practical  way  to  protect  everything  is  to  use 
Previo’s  patented  approach. 

Our  patent  gives  us  unique  competitive  advantages.  Support.com  has  no  legal  right  to  use  technology 
covered  by  the  patent  without  our  permission.  That’s  why  we’re  taking  them  on  in  court.  I  invite  you 
to  visit  our  web  site  at  www.previo.com/litigation  to  learn  more  about  our  products  and  this  lawsuit. 

I  hope  you  will  follow  our  progress  as  we  assert  our  patent  rights  and  help  revolutionize  the  eSupport 
industry  with  our  uniquely  effective  products. 

Sincerely, 

C-r  /T/ 

Corey  Smith 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Previo 

P.S.  Nobody  likes  to  litigate,  but  sometimes  it’s  the  only  way  to  protect  your  rights.  We  have  experience 
with  this:  in  1994,  when  we  were  known  as  ‘Stac,  we  sued  Microsoft  for  patent  infringement  —  and  won. 
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High-Tech 

Recruits 

CHIEF  INFORMATION  OFFICERS  are  finding  it  easier  to  retain  and 
recruit  IT  professionals,  according  to  a  recent  poll  by  CIO  and 
Deutsche  Banc  Alex. Brown.  Some  point  to  the  thousands  of 
tech  workers  pink-slipped  by  technology  companies.  Others 
look  to  failed  dotcoms. 

For  whatever  reason,  the  main  point  is  this:  The  influx  of 
available  workers  is  temporary,  and  the  quality  of  the  avail¬ 
able  talent  pool  is  not  exactly  desirable. 

Last  year,  the  Information  Technology  Association  of  America 
( www.itaa.org )  estimated  that  the  U.S.  economy  created 
900,000  new  jobs  needing  tech  skills.  Of  those,  425,000  jobs 
went  vacant,  and  no  amount  of  fired  technology  workers,  dot¬ 
com  workers  or  Hl-B  visa  carriers  is  going  to  fill  that  vacuum — 
even  if  the  economy  continues  to  languish  in  its  economic  fog. 

What  really  worries  me  is  a  report  from  the  Computing 
Research  Association.  The  CRA  stated  that  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  face  a  shortage  of  applicants  for  faculty  positions  in 
computer  science  and  IT  because  too  few  students  are  gradu¬ 
ating  with  doctoral  degrees  in  those  fields. 

According  to  the  report,  880  IT  and  computer  science  doc¬ 
toral  degrees  were  awarded  by  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
United  States  in  2000,  the  lowest  number  since  1990.  The  cul¬ 
prit?  Undergrad  and  master’s  degree  candidates  in  those  pro¬ 


grams  realize  that  they  do  not  need  to  complete  a  PhD  to  get  a 
good-paying,  nonacademic  job. 

All  the  while,  America’s  community  colleges,  four-year  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  face  soaring  undergraduate  enrollments 
in  computer  science  and  IT.  Moreover,  according  to  a  review  I 
chaired  for  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  in  Massachusetts, 
these  undergraduates  are  often  walking  into  classrooms  with 
teachers  not  schooled  in  the  new  technologies.  “We  will  get  to 
XML  in  May,  maybe,”  encapsulates  sentiments  we  heard 
among  tenured  computer  department  faculty  durirtg  the  review. 

Not  having  enough  technology  workers  in  the  workforce  is 
not  the  most  serious  threat  facing  the  long-term  continued 
prosperity  of  American  businesses  around  the  world.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  enough  qualified  computer  science  and  IT  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  classrooms  is. 

Our  country  must  fix  this  systemic  problem  with  systemic 
solutions.  Business  leaders,  CIOs  and  government  can  no  longer 
sit  on  the  sidelines  of  this  critical  academic  playing  field.  What 
can  you  do  to  help  solve  this  problem?  Willing  to  lend  your 
brightest  tech  workers  to  academia  in  an  “adjunct  professor, 
Peace  Corps”  effort?  Got  an  idea?  Send  it  along.  We  are  all  in 
this  boat  together. 
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Last  night  there  was  a  severe 
thunderstorm.  But  thanks  to 
your  relationship  with  Datalink, 
sunny  skies  were  ahead. 


First,  we  seamlessly  integrated  the 
StorageTek  L700  and  LI 80 Tape  Libraries 
as  part  of  your  backup/recovery  solution. 


Leaving  enough  time 
to  add  the  finishing  touches 


Which  meant  the  proposal 
upper  management  worked 
on  for  so  long  was  safe. 


Which  put  the  client 
on  cloud  nine. 


StorageTek 


And  you  in  a  more  temperate  place 
A  remarkable  chain  of  events,  really. 
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in  35  countries,  including  LinuxWorld,  Macworld  Expo, 
ComNet,  ASP  World  and  ICe  (Internet  Commerce  Expo). 
IDG's  training  subsidiary,  ExecuTrain,  is  the  world’s 
largest  performance  improvement  company,  with  more 
than  250  locations  worldwide  and  785  training  courses. 
IDG  Marketing  Services  helps  the  industry’s  leading  IT 
companies  build  international  brand  recognition  by 
developing  globally  integrated  marketing  programs  via 
IDG's  print,  online  and  exposition  products  worldwide. 
IDG’s  diverse  portfolio  of  global  partnership  services 
includes  customized  research,  customized  publishing, 
targeted  conferences  and  seminars,  and  direct  response 
tools.  More  information  can  be  found  at  www.idg.com. 
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CompUSA,  you  control  the  odds.  We  help  you 
choose  the  right  products,  training  and  support 
to  maximize  your  resources  and  protect  your 
technology  investment.  Manage  your  risk  ond 
call  the  experts  at  CompUSA.  When  you  spend 
less  time  managing  technology,  you  can  focus 
on  leaping  ahead  of  the  competition. 
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WISH  KID  EVAN,  AGE  6 


This  is  the  day  we  discovered  the  ocean. 


And  I  learned  jellyfish  aren’t  made  of  jelly. 
And  my  brother  laughed  so  hard  he  swallowed  the  sea. 


If  you  know  a  child  with  a  life-threatening  illness,  call  1-800-722-WISH. 

And  share  the  power  of  a  wish  '. 


* 
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www.wish.org 
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This  is  the  day  we  all  got  to  forget  I  was  sick. 
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of  SAN  solutions 
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that  spans  from  the  data  center, 
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to  the  department  level,  all  the  way 


to  the  very  edge  of  your  enterprise. 

Hard  at  work  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
world's  most  reliable  storage  networks, 
you'll  find  McDATA  directors.  In  50 
of  the  Fortune  100, 10  of  the 
15  biggest  U.S.  banks,  and  9  of 
the  10  top  ISPs.  And  now,  we've 
leveraged  that  same  technology  and 
expertise  to  create  a  full  family  of 
enterprise-to-edge  products.  Day-in  and 
day-out  delivering  99.999%  reliability 
to  some  of  the  world's  most  prominent 
companies,  we  have  the  experience 
you  can  rely  on,  too.  So  go  to  our  Web 
site  or  give  us  a  call.  Without  a  doubt, 
we  can  help  you.  Right  out  of  the  blocks. 


1.800.545.5773 

www.mcdafa.com/cio 
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Interview 

BY  CHERYL  BENTSEN 


EVELYN 

LOCKETT 

Wo 


Evelyn  Lockett  Woods  is  the  CIO  and  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  for  support  operations 
for  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation 
of  Healthcare  Organizations  ( JCAHO ), 
which  evaluates  and  accredits  some  19,000 
health-care  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  At  JCAHO’s  headquarters  in  Oak- 
brook  Terrace,  III.,  Woods  manages  an  IT 
staff  of  100,  plus  85  joint  commission 
employees  and  15  to  20  consultants. 

CIO:  What  are  the  challenges  for  IT  in  the 
troubled  health-care  sector? 

Woods:  We  build  to  meet  a  wide  range  of 
technical  capabilities.  We’re  putting  together 
an  extranet,  but  our  customers,  the  health¬ 
care  facilities,  have  such  a  wide  range  of  IT 
capabilities,  some  still  don’t  have  fax  ma¬ 
chines.  Our  surveyors  using  laptop  technol¬ 
ogy  are  doctors,  nurses  and  hospital  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  we  had  a  very  long  learning 
curve  with  them.  But  now  I  can  hardly  keep 
up  with  their  demands  for  adding  function¬ 
ality.  Everybody  knows  that  the  health-care 
industry  is  slow  to  change,  and  that’s  true  on 
the  technology  side  as  well.  Our  board  is 


made  up  of  physicians  and  health-care  pro¬ 
fessionals,  and  it  was  a  big  problem  getting 
them  to  agree  to  pay  programmers  more  than 
what  the  medical  people  get.  It’s  tough  con¬ 
vincing  them  that  to  have  a  strong  IT  organ¬ 
ization,  you  have  to  pay  the  market  rate. 

You  managed  the  Y2K  job  for  the  Joint 
Commission.  Your  thoughts  on  that  now? 
Y2K  was  so  anticlimactic  that  people  still 
question  whether  we  should  have  spent  as 
much  as  we  did  on  [it].  People  fail  to  realize 
that  not  everything  we  did  was  for  Y2K. 
After  making  so  many  changes  to  some  sys¬ 
tems,  it  made  more  sense  to  replace  the  entire 
system  or  revamp  entire  modules  and  add 
functionality  we  needed  for  other  purposes. 
As  a  result  of  Y2K,  the  technology  infra¬ 
structure  of  the  county  overall  has  improved. 
How  do  you  tackle  staff  recruitment? 
We’re  a  small  company  with  about  1,100 
employees  and  don’t  have  a  lot  of  name  re¬ 


cognition.  We  downsized  in  IT  for  the  first 
time  last  year,  mostly  because  of  cutbacks 
in  health  care  and  mergers  and  acquisitions. 
We  lost  five  positions,  but  10  employees  left 
because  they  thought  the  downsizing  meant 
the  company  was  in  trouble.  We’re  rebuild¬ 
ing  now.  I’ve  made  a  commitment  to  the 
staff  that  we  plan  all  of  our  projects  based 
on  eight-hour  days.  Of  course,  when  we 
have  a  problem,  we  will  come  in  and  do 
what  we  need  to  do,  but  we  will  not  plan 
project  schedules  based  on  long  hours.  We 
are  committed  to  hiring  people  with  basic 
experiences  and  training  them,  plus  we  give 
them  a  chance  to  work  on  new  technology 
early  in  their  careers.  That’s  something  that 
few  young  people  are  likely  to  find  going  to 
work  for  a  big  organization.  CTP1 


What  new  challenges  does  your  industry  face?  Let 
us  know  at  interview@cio.com. 
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THE  RIGHT  SEARCH,  THE  RIGHT  CANDIDATES,  THE  RIGHT  HIRE,  THE  RIGHT  FIT. 

Sure,  the  talent  hunt  is  tough.  Even  tougher  is  choosing  the  right  people  who  fit  into  your  work  culture  and  keep  your 
company  competitive.  That’s  where  Deploy  gives  you  the  edge.  With  our  strategic  workforce  management  solution,  you  and 
your  team  make  the  right  choice  throughout  the  entire  hiring  process.  Employ  our  solution 
to  ensure  accuracy  and  instill  confidence  in  your  hiring  and  deployment  processes.  It’s  easy  . 
to  start,  easy  to  use,  and  it  grows  along  with  your  company.  Best  of  all,  it’s  your  foundation 
for  long-term  retention  and  growth.  So  you’ll  always  have  the  right  talent  to  succeed. 


DEPLOY 
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Be  sure  it's  the  right  fit. 
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Strength  and  stability  of  a  company  that  has  endured  many  seasons  is 

a  must.  Fourteen  years  of  experience  and  the  respect  of  companies  worldwide  have  made 
Kingston®  the  most  trusted  name  in  memory.  Kingston  has  cultivated  strong  partnerships  with 
top  semiconductor  companies  and  has  established  five  strategically  positioned  manufacturing  facilities  around  the  globe  to  support  the  world’s 
growing  need  for  memory.  Our  success  has  grown  out  of  a  deeply  rooted  commitment  to  product  quality.  By  using  only  quality  components, 
we  can  offer  outstanding  performance  at  a  competitive  price.  But  above  all,  we  deliver  reliability.  With  Kingston  products,  you  get  it  all  — 
and  a  lifetime  warranty.  Depend  on  Kingston  for  all  your  memory  needs  and  to  be  there  for  seasons  to  come.  For  more  information, 
visit  our  website  at  www.kingston.com  or  call  us  at  (800)  259-9405. 
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